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WHEELER & WILSON SEWING MACHINE, 
Office 227 Main Street, Richmond, Virginia. 
EK. H. CRAIGE, Agt., Branches throughout the State. 


From the Danville Transcript. 
The progress of the times places Sewing Machines among the necessities of the house 
hold. We believe Wheeler & Wilson’s are equal if not superior to any manufactured; 













From the (Charlottesville) Jeffersonian Republican. 

Of all the Sewing Machines that have been introduced in this vicinity, we consider 
Wueever & Wixson’s decidedly THE BEST. We have one in use in our family, which 
does its work well and never gets out of order. . 
Every person in this vicinity who has purchased a Machine of Mr. Craigr is well 
pleased with it, and we do not hesitate to recommend it to all in want of a Sewing 
Machine. 


It is the best we havo seen.—Exzaminer. 
Most excellent.—Blue Ridge Republican. 
Far the best.— Warrenton Whig. 
It takes the lead.— Flag of °96. 
Superior 10 any.—Virgima Citizen 
The best in use.—Culpeper Observer. 
The most complete.—Rockingham Register’ 
The best made.—Valley Democrat. 
Without a rival.—Seientifie American. 
From the Setentifie American. 
lt is without a rival. No other Machine exceeds it in its adaptation to all the pur 
poses of domestic use, It is simple, not easily put out of order, and in point of effective: 
ness and finish, no other Machine stands ahead of it. We state this much in regard to 
the excellent Machine upon ovr own responsibility, and without the slightest intention to 
disparage other Machines well known to the public, and we hope thereby to save our 
selves considerable time and postage In answering letters which frequently come to us 
with inquiries touching this subject. 
From John T. Haskins, of Essex. 
[ am much pleased to inform you, that the Sewing Machine (Wheeler & Wilson’s) ! 
bought of you, is easily managed by my wife, and works to our entire satisfaction, It is 
so very simple and complete in all its parts that any one with but little practice can 
manage it. It iz, in my opinion, superior to any other Machine 
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SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER. 


A MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO LITERATURE, SCIENCE AND ART. 
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LADY MARY, POPE, AND KNELLER: THE PORTRAIT SCENE, 


Of the “ Queens of Society” celebra- 
ted by Grace and Philip Wharton in their 
entertaining, but not altogether histori- 
cally correct book, recently published by 


Vou. XXXI--26 


the Harpers, none are more famous than 
“the liveliest, wittiest, severest woman 
of her time,” Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tagu. She was born in 1690. Her fa- 
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ther was the Earl of Kingston; her mo- 
ther was Lady Mary Fielding, first cousin 
to the father of Henry Fielding, the au- 
thor of ** Tom Jones.” She was married 
to Mr. Wortley, against the wishes of her 
father and by special license, in August, 
1712. On the accession of George I., her 
husband was made a Commissioner of 
the Treasury, and she came up from 
Yorkshire to stay in London. She was 
introduced at court, and her wit and—if 
we may call it so—her beauty made a 
great impression there. The coarse, 
heavy king was struck with her; the bru- 
tal, vulgar Prince of Wales polluted her 
with his leers, and disgusted her with his 
admiration. She was at the age of her 
prime, four and twenty, and married. 
Her face, though not absolutely beauti- 
ful, had something most attractive in it. 
Pope, who had seen her as a girl, and 
was in love with her, wrote verses to 
** Wortley’s eyes ;” and if her portraits 
are not the basest flatterers, her expres- 
sion was precisely that to captivate and 
enthrall a man of mind. There was no 


languor, no weakness, and yet no bold-. 


ness in it. It betrayed an independent 
spirit, where a lofty self-respect, which 
was not vanity, united with a contempt 
for the follies and vices of the world, as 
she knew it. There were thought, dig- 
nity, eminence in her look, and her bitter, 
unflinching wit did not give it the lie. 
The face was a pure oval, the head freely 
set on a neck which might have been 
longer. The nose was sharp and very 
slightly retroussé, the mouth small, well 
formed, and firm set. The celebrated 
eyes, if not very large, were very bright, 
and the fair, fresh complexion added 
somewhat to their brilliance. She was 
beautiful by youth and expression; in 
old age she is described as a hideous hag, 
and the fire of the ‘* Wortley’s eyes” had 
become too keen and bitter tu redeem the 
wreck of the face. -After all, if we look 
up the women whose beauty has gone 
hand-in-hand with their wit, and made 
tempests in many hearts, we shall find 
that they have rarely possessed perfect 
features, and that the mind has indeed 
been the real beauty of the body. So it 
should be. 


[ DECEMBER 


The court of George I. was the worst 
in the history of England: it was every 
whit as vicious as that of Charles II,, 
without the redeeming quality of ele- 
gance. All was gross and vulgar, from 
the heavy German monarch, who could 
pass whole evenings cutting out paper, to 
his minister, Sir Robert Walpole—almost 
the vulgarest man ever in a British min- 
istry—and down to the wretched German 
underlings who bad followed the Hano- 
verian to England. Not content with 
mere vice, the whole court was a kind of 
speculation. ‘Those in power bought and 
sold the places of confidence they ought 
to have carefully distributed, and that 
unblushingly, Every one sought to make 
his or her fortune out of the miserable 
nation upon which the Hanoverian had 
been foisted. The king’s mistresses 
amassed wealth by the sale of their de- 
praved influence; the king’s minister’s 
were little better; women were given 
appointments which could only belong to 
men; ladies at their birth were made cor- 
nets or ensigns in the army, and received 
pay up to a marriageable age. There 
was not even the semblance of religion 
which invested the court of Louis XIV., 
where preachers could at least speak 
freely ; the clergy, especially the bishops, 
were little less corrupt than the courtiers. 

The king was surrounded by Germans, 
who looked upon England as a rich wind- 


fall, out of which they would make the 


most they could. They themselves had 
not wit enough to laugh at their dupes, 
but their English protégés did it for them ; 
and Walpole treated poor old Marlbo- 
rough with insolence, from which his 
fame as a soldier, if nothing more, should 
have protected him. The king spoke no 
English, and never tried to learn either 
our language or eur institutions. He 
left all to his ministers—tant mieux—and 
amused himself in the company of Ma- 
dame Schulenberg, whom he created 
Duchess of Kendall, and who was nearly 
sixty when he brought herover. It was 
then that England saw the representa- 
tives of her so-called *‘ noblest” families 
catering for the favor of this low person, 
and even marrying the illegitimate off- 
spring of the king for the sake of court 
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grace. Lord Chesterfield, the greatest 
beau and wit of his day, was not ashamed 
to ally the blood of Stanhope, which he 
affirmed was the surname of our first pa- 
rents, Adam de Stanhope and Eve de Stan- 
hope, with that of the Countess of Schu- 
lenberg; while Lord Howe, the father of 
the celebrated admiral, was quite de- 
lighted to secure the daughter of the 
other “lady,” the Countess of Kielman- 
sege. 

To this atrocious court was Lady Mary 
introduced at the age of four-and-twenty, 
a wit and a beauty. Now, surely it is 
something to her praise that while half 
the court ladies of her own station were 
following the example of their august 
master, though often without the tempta- 
tions which she must have had, Lady 
Mary, this monster of corruption, as she 
appears in Walpole’s letters, should never 
have succumbed to them. In the pres- 
ent day it is indeed no praise to a woman 
to be virtuous, because it is simply what 
we expect of her, and to be the reverse 
excludes her from the society of all 
classes. But when vice was the fashion, 
and a /iatson, as it was charitably called, 
rather exalted than debased a woman, 
we may at least think passably of one on 
whom the peculiar smiles of royalty and 
the attentions of an heir to the throne 
had no effect but nausea. Lady Mary has 
left us an account of the court she fre- 
quented, which shows, if we take into 
account the tone of her day, how com- 
pletely she despised its wickedness ; and 
had she written novels 4 la Thackeray 
instead of simple letters, Lady Mary 
would be hailed, as ‘Michael Angelo” 
is, as the bold satirist of the follies, if not 
the reformer of the vices of society. 

One work she did produce about this 
period, which, though poor compared 
with the satires of Pope, entitles her quite 
to rank near him. This was the “ ‘Town 
Eclogues,” written in 1715, and publish- 
ed in the following year. They consisted 
of six poems, one for each day of the 
week, entitled respectively, ‘‘ Roxana, or 
the Drawing-room ;” “ St. James’ Coffee- 
house ;” ‘The Téte-a-téte ;” “ The Bas- 
sette-table ;” “ The Toilette ;” and “The 

mall-pox.”” These poems excited a great 


deal of attention, as the characters por- 
trayed in them were traced to well-known 
living personages; but reading them, 
now that all the personal interest is pass- 
ed, we can only say they are clever, well 
turned, somewhat rough, and almost too 
plain to be finely satirical, The coarse- 
ness with which they are replete, was a 
common fault of the day, and was almost 
refined by the side of Pope and Swift, 
while, to judge from the letters of other 
ladies of rank, her contemporaries, Lady 
Mary did not exceed the license allowed, 
even to women, in writing. 

An anecdote, which she has related of 
her court days at this period, has been so 
often repeated that perhaps it would be 
wrong to omit it here. On one evening 
passed at court she wished to escape in 
order to keep some important engage- 
ment. She explained her reasons to the 
Schulenberg, who told them to the king, 
but his majesty was too much charmed 
with Lady Mary’s wit—and well the 
heavy German may have been so—to al- 
low her to depart. At last, however, she 
contrived to run away. At the bottom 
of the stairs she met Craggs, the foot- 
man’s son, who asked her why she was 
decamping so early. She told him how 
the king had pressed her to stay, and 
without replying he lifted her in his arms 
and carried her up the stairs into the 
ante-chamber, there kissed her hands re- 
spectfully and lefther. The page hastily 
threw open the door and re-announced 
her. She was so confused by this sudden 
transportation, that she told the king, 
who was delighted to see her come back, 
the whole story. She had just finished 
when in came Craggs. ‘“ Mais comment, 
Monsieur Cragg,” cried the king, ‘‘est-ce 
que c’est l’usage de ce pays de porter les 
belles dames comme un sac de froment?” 
The secretary, confused, could say noth- 
ing for a minute or two, but at last recov- 
ering himself, muttered, ‘‘ There is noth- 
ing I would not do for your majesty’s 
satisfaction,” an answer which was well 
received, 

From this corrupt court Lady Mary es- 
caped to one where there was less cor- 
ruption, because there was less pretense 
of either honesty or morality. The Turk 
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had few vices, because his easy religion 
allowed him many indulgences. The 
Prctestant monarch had many, because 
his religion, which he cared little for, al- 
lowed him none. The Turk could go to 
the mosque with a free conscience; Ma- 
dame Schulenberg went regularly to her 
Lutheran chapel in the Savoy, but we 
may question whether the reading of the 
seventh commandment was not trying to 
her ears. 

In 1716 the embassy to the Porte be- 
came vacant, by the removal of Sir Ro- 
Wert Sutton to Vienna. The post was a 
very important one at that epoch, as it 
was to England that the Continent looked 
to settle the difference between Turkey 
and the Imperialists. That the mission 
was intrusted to Wortley may be taken 
as some proof that his talents had recom- 
mended him to the ministry. He resign- 
ed his situation in the Treasury, and set 
out in August on a journey which was 
then hazardous and difficult. It was dar- 
ing in his wife to accompany him, and 
shows that she was still much attached 
to her husband. Few ladies ventured 
upon Eastern travel, and she was even 
supposed for a long time to have been 
the first English woman who had done 
so; but this was not the case, Ladies Pa- 
get and Winchelsea having both accom- 
panied their lords in their respective eim- 
bassies. However, Lady Mary was the 
first woman who wrote any account of 
her travels in those regions, and her let- 
ters from the East attained great celeb- 
rity. At first, indeed, they were louked 
upon as exaggerated and replete with 
‘“traveler’s tales ;” but Mr. Dallaway, 
who traveled the same route and lived in 
tne same palace at Pera, has vindicated 
them from this imputation. They were 
first published in 1763, without the cog- 
nizance of her relations, edited, it is sup- 
posed, by a Mr. Cleland. She appears 
to have traveled from Rotterdam to the 
Hague, Nimueguen, Cologne, where she 
writes, “I own that 1 was wicked enough 
to covet St. Ursula’s pearl necklaces,” 
‘‘and wished she herself converted into 
dressing-plate ;” to Nirnberg, after pass- 
ing Frankfort and Wiirzburg. Here she 
makes an observation which is probably 
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made by every English traveller, with 
much satisfaction, contrasting the clean- 
liness and order of the Free Protestant 
towns with the shabby finery of the rest; 
and tells us that in a Roman Catholic 
Church at Nirnberg, she had actually 
seen an image of our Saviour in “a fair 
full-bottomed wig very well powdered.” 
From Nirnberg they passed on to Ratis- 
bon, whence taking boat they proceeded 
down the Danube to Vienna. Llere she 
received one of Pope’s extravagant love- 
letters, which, rather than lose a friend, 
she allowed him to write to her, replying 
in a jocose strain, which did not show 
much reciprocity of feeling. In this let- 
ter Pope says: ‘I think I love you as 
well as King Iferod could Herodias, 
(though I never had so much as one dance 
with you ”’)—faney Pope dancing !—‘‘and 
would as freely give you my heart ina 
dish, as he did another’s head.” He 
bears a high testimony to her wit and 
mind. ‘ Books have lost their effect upon 
me; and I was convinced since I saw you 
that there is something more powerful 
than philosophy, and since I heard you 
that there is one alive wiser than all the 
sages.” 

In all her letters Lady Mary shows the 
same powers of observation, mingled with 
a keen sense of the ridiculous. She sees 
every thing and describes all she sees; 
but like a good traveller she takes more 
notice of the people than of the country, 
and does not weary her reader witha 
description of hotels they are not likely 
ever to enter, and dinners they have not 
eaten. Many touches here and there 
prove how little change 150 years make 
in the character of a nation. Thus she 
describes the extravagant dressing of the 
Viennese ladies, their hair piled up over 
a roll of stuff to an enormous height, 
and ‘their whalebone petticoats of 
several yards’ circumference, covering 
some acres of ground.” Surely the lat- 
ter part of this description might have 
been written just as well in the month of 
January, 1860. At Vienna a German 
count made Lady Mary a declaration, 
and when she replied somewhat indig- 
nantly, added with perfect sang-froid, 
“Since I am not worthy of entertaining 
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you myself, do me the honor of letting 
me know whom you like best among us, 
and I’ll engage to manage the affair en- 
tirely to your satisfaction.” So much for 
Viennese morals, which have not altered 
ina century anda half any more than 
Viennese petticoats. 

Mr. Wortley’s instructions delayed 
him about two months at Vienna, and 
the travellers thence proceeded to Prague, 
and thence through Dresden, Leipsic, and 
Brunswick to Hanover, where they made 
a halt, to return to Vienna in January, 
1717. 

At last, at the end of January, the 
couple started on their perilous journey 
eastward. However, its perils proved to 
have been much exaggerated. The ter- 
rible Tartar soldiers who ravaged Hun- 
gary, killing every thing, down to inno- 
cent cocks and hens, that they came 
across, did not molest our travellers. The 
weather, indeed, was bitter, but sables, 
and the fur of Muscovite foxes, kept out 
the cold, Inns there were none; but it 
is one thing to travel as an embassadur, 
and another to voyage as a nobody ; so the 
envoy extraordinary and his wife were 
everywhere well received; and all went 
on smoothly enough for her ladyship, 
though probably the Turks, who talked 
to her, may have been uneasy, and won- 
dered if the women of England were not 
all mén. 

Lady Mary’s letters during this period 
are very amusing, and her naive descrip- 
tion of things, as she found them, are 
really the best ever written about the 
East, not even excepting Eliot Warbur- 
ton’s. Thus, when she goes to the bath, 
she not only uses her eyes, but her mind. 
She finds that the frequent contemplation 
of the nude figure destroys the interest 
we feel in the human face. Judging 
from the way we examine the beauties of 
animals, this is quite comprehensible; 
and we quite forgive Lady Mary for add- 
ing a sigh over the natural sensuality of 
mankind, which she believes would be 
twice as great, if civilization had not in- 
troduced clothing—an argument which 
will not readily be admitted. Near Bel- 
grade, aguin, she passes the field of Carlo- 
witz, still reeking with the blood of the 


Turks, defeated by Prince Eugene. She 
looks with horror on the mangled corpses 
strewn about the field, and without burst- 
ing—as is the modern fashion—into a 
storm of declamation, quietly deplores 
the evils, and laughs at the ‘“ necessity” 
of war. ‘ Nothing seems to be plainer 
proof of the irrationability of mankind 
(whatever fine claims we pretend to rea- 
son) than the rage with which they con- 
tend for a small spot of ground, when 
such vast parts of fruitful earth lie quite 
uninhabited. It is true, custom has 
made it unavoidable; but can there be a 
greater demonstration of want of reason, 
than a custom being firmly established so 
contrary to the interest of man in gen- 
eral? Iam a good deal inclined to be- 
lieve Mr, Hobbes, that the state of nature 
is a state of war; but thence I conclude 
human nature not rational, if the word 
means common sense, as I suppose it 
does.” 

The grand-seignior, as the sultan was 
then called, was at that time at Adriano- 
pol. At Sophia, on her way, she visited 
a Turkish bath, which she describes in 
full—the ladies reclining on the sofas, 
unencumbered with any costume, while 
attendants combed and dressed their hair 
and so forth; and how they were quite 
satisfied, on seeing one stiff hideous por- 
tion of her dress, so hated by men, and 
known only to civilization, that her hus- 
band had locked her up in iron in a fit of 
jealousy. 

Her letters from Adrianopol are full of 
most interesting descriptions, written in 
the easiest and most unpretending style, 
and, inasmuch as she was @ woman, and 
therefore admitted where men are ex- 
cluded, more interesting than any Eastern 
travels ever written. The belief, so gen- 
eral in England, that she was admitted to 
the seraglio, has been clearly disproved 
by Lady Louisa Stuart, the writer of the 
** Anecdotes” appended to Lord Wharn- 
cliffe’s edition of Ludy Mary’s works; 
but wherever sbe could go, Lady Mary 
doubtless went, with plenty of courage 
and yet more curiosity, 

At Adrianopol and elsewhere Mr: 
Wortley lived in the greatest possible 
magnificence, the English government 
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being quite alive to the value of effect 
upon the Turks, He travelled with three 
hundred horses and a retinue of one hun- 
dred and sixty persons besides his guards. 
These last were janissaries; and Lady 
Mary’g letters contain many interesting 
notices of those now extinct functionaries. 
The gvand-seignior and his ministers, she 
tells us, were quite in their power: ‘‘ No 
huzzaing mobs, senseless pamphlets, and 
tavern disputes about politics,” influenced 
the Ottoman government; but whena 
minister displeased the soldiery, in three 
hours’ time his head, hands, and feet 
would be thrown at the palace door, while 
the sultan sat trembling within. 

Of the Turkish lJadies—their dress, 
their habits, and their morals—Lady 
Mary had many opportunities of judging, 
and pronounces them the most free, 
rather than the most enthralled, women 
of the world. At Adrianopol she visited 
the Sultana Hafiten, the widow of Musta- 
pha II., and Fatima, the wife of the 
Kyhaia, or deputy to the grand vizier. 
The latter she affirms to have been far 
more lovely than any woman she had 
ever seen at home or abroad. ‘I was so 
struck with admiration,” she writes, 
‘that I could not for some time speak to 
her, being wholly taken up in gazing. 
That surprising harmony of features! 
that charming result of the whole! that 
exact proportion of body! that lovely 
bloom of complexion, unsullied by art! 
that unutterable enchantment of her 
smile! But her eyes! large and black, 
with all the soft languishment of the 
blue! * * * After my first surprise 
was over, I endeavoured, by nicely ex- 
amining her face, to find out some imper- 
fection, without any fruit of my search 
but my being convinced of the error of 
that vulgar notion that a face exactly pro- 
portioned, and perfectly beautiful, would 
not be agreeable; nature having done for 
her with more success what Appelles is 
said to have essayed by a collection of the 
most exact features to form a perfect face. 

* * * ‘To say all in a word, our 
most celebrated English beauties would 
vanish near her.” 

At length, in the month of May, 1717, 
the embassy left Adrianopol, after a resi- 
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dence there of about six weeks, and pro- 
ceeded to Constantinople, where it was 
lodged in a palace in Pera. Here, 
wrapped closely in her ferigee and as- 
mack, the adventurous Englishwoman 
rambled about the city of minarets, see- 
ing all its wonders, and observing nar- 
rowly the manners of its inhabitants. 
Its mosques, its baths, its palaces, its 
Babel of foreigners, all were described in 
an easy, lively style; and at a time when 
there were so few books of Eastern travel, 
and those mostly of a very formal charac- 
ter, it will be understood that these let- 
ters were read in England with avidity. 
Her position, as the wife of the embassa- 
dor of Great Britain, admitted her into 
the highest native society, as far as a 
woman could enter it at all; while her 
knowledge of Turkish, which she learned 
from one of the dragomans of the embas- 
sy, and her interest in classical antiqui- 
ties, enabled her to give a literary value 
to her letters. On the other hand, the 
readers of them will be shocked by what 
he will perhaps consider their occasional 
coarseness; but it must be remembered 
that the manners of her day permitted 
even a@ woman to speak openly of many 
things now passed over in silence; and 
certainly descriptions, if sometimes too 
graphic, give us a more thorough know- 
ledge of the people and the scenes she 
painted than the more delicate produc- 
tions of modern days. 

In the month of October, however, Mr. 
Wortley received letters of recall, coun- 
tersigned by his friend Addison; and her 
stay in Constantinople was therefore 
limited to about a year. 

Lady Mary brought back with hera 
great reputation as a traveller, and the 
valuable knowledge of inoculation, which 
she was determined to introduce into 
England. She had observed the practice 
in the villages of Turkey, where it was 
generally performed by an old woman 
with a good-sized needle. She had a very 
natural horror of the small-pox, which 
had carried off her only brother, to whom 
she was tenderly attached and had 
visited herself in a very severe man- 
ner. Of the effects of this attack she 
wrote a description in one of her “ Town 
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destruction of her beauty. Fortunately, 
however, the disease left few traces on 
her face; but one of its effects was to 
destroy her eyelashes, thus impairing the 
softness of the expression, and giving 
her eyes that fierce look which worked 
such a spell over Pope, who has immor- 
talized them. 

Her first trial of the cure which she 
had thus discovered was made, with great 
magnanimity, on her own son, with 
whom it succeeded admirably; and, with 
a& patriotism which entitled her to the 
gratitude of the country, she determined, 
on her return, to introduce it into Eng- 
land. This was no quiet, no pleasant 
task, for, instead of a national benefac- 
tress, she was hailed as a demon. The 
faculty prophesied disastrous conse- 
qunces; the clergy preached against 
the impiety of thus seeking to take events 
out of the hands of Providence;’”’ and 
the ignorant and foolish declaimed 
against her, Yet the repeated success of 
the operation brought it, though gradual- 
ly, into favor; and Lady Mary had the 
courage and the patriotism to persevere. 
A commission of four physicians was 
deputed by government to watch the ef- 
fect of it upon her own daughter; and, 
when this was found satisfactory, poor 
Lady Mary had to endure the fresh per- 
secution of too much popularity, and her 
house was turned into a species of con- 
sulting-place for every one who could 
claim the slightest acquaintance with her, 
until, in the course of four or five years, 
the safety and advantages of the opera- 
tion were firmly established. Certainly, 
this zeal of Lady Mary’s shows a better 
heart than the partizans of Pope and 
Walpole will allow her; and whatever 
her charactey may have been, she de- 
serves a high place as the introducer of 
an operation which, until the discovery 
of vaccination, was the rescue of many 
thousands of lives, and which, but for 
her courage, might have remained un- 
tried to this day. 

On her return Lady Mary became a 
great favorite at court, especially with 
the Princess of Wales, afterward Queen 
Caroline; but she had not been long in 


she retired to a house at Twickenham, 
where he was then decorating his well- 
known villa, making among other things, 
a subterranean grotto, decorated with 


looking-glasses—surely the last piece of 


furniture the hideous little man should 
have coveted. Lady Mary gives a curious 
reason for retirement from London. Mr. 
Hlervey, afterward Lord Hervey, cele- 
brated for his effeminate character and 
some mediocre poetry, was then recently 
married to the beautiful Mary Lepell, 
whose life, under the title of Lady Her- 
vey, is given in these volumes. “They 
visited me,” writes Lady Mary,” “twice 
or thrice a day, and were perpetually 
cooing in my rooms. I was complaisant 
a@ great while, but (as you know) my 
talent has never lain much that way: I 
grew at last so weary of those birds of 
Paradise I fled to Twick’nam, as much to 
avoid their persecutions as for my own 
health, which is still in a declining way.” 
Yet it was in after years these very peo- 
ple, her partiality for whom brought 
about her quarrel with the author of the 
“ Dunciad.” 

Mr. Wortley bought the house that 
Pope had recommended to them, and 
Lady Mary was chiefly occupied in the 
alterations they were making in it, the 
education of her little daughter, and the 
society of Pope, Gay, and Swift, who 
were at Twickenham. 

It was here that Pope induced her to 
sit, or rather stand, to Sir Godfrey Knel- 
ler for her portrait in her Turkish cos- 
tume, which she describes in one of her 
letters. This dress was truly magnifi- 
cent, and became her a merveille. The 
trowsers were of thin rose-colored da- 
mask, brocaded with silver flowers; the 
slippers of white kid, embroidered with 
gold. ‘Over this hangs my smock of a 
fine white gauze, edged with embroidery, 
This smock has wide sleeves, hanging 
half way down the arm, and is closed at 
the neck with a diamond button; but the 
shape and color of the bosom are very 
well to be distinguished through it. The 
antery is a waistcoat made close to the 
shape, of white and gold damask, with 
very long sleeves falling back, and 
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fringed with deep gold fringe,and should 
have diamond or pearl buttons.” Then 
came a caftan, of the same stuff as the 
trowsers, and reaching to the feet. It 
was confined by a broad girdle, studded 
with precious stones; and in this was 
stuck the dagger with a splendid jeweled 
hilt. The ¢alpac, or head-dress, of fine 
velvet, was, again, covered with pearls or 
diamonds, and beneath it the hair, drawn 
up from the face, hung down behind at 
full length, braided with copious ribbons. 
The attitude of queenly dignity which 
Lady Mary assumed in this costume is 
very graceful; and her fine figure is set 
off by it far more than it could have been 
by the stiff fashions of her day. 

Little Pope was in raptures as Sir God- 
frey drew the portrait in crayon, to finish 
it off at his leisure; and we may imagine 
him hovering about the artist, gazing at 
the original and then at the likeness, and 
alrendy jotting duwn the following verses, 
which he gave to his idol, on this occa- 
sion : 


“The playful smiles around the dimpled 
mouth, 

The happy air of majesty and truth, 

So would I draw (but oh! ’tis vain to try, 

My narrow genius does the power deny), 

The equal lustre of the heavenly mind, 

Where every grace with every virtue’s 
joined, 

Learning not vain and wisdom not severe, 

With greatness easy, and with wit sincere, 

With 


divine, 


just description show the soul 
And the whole princess in my work should 


shine.” 


Very different these lines to the brutal 
satives he afterward vented on this 
“ princess.” 

To all gifted with a vein of satire, let 
Lady Mary’s quarrels be a warning. She 
not only lost friends by her uncontrolla- 
ble wit, but by the bitterness with which 
she attacked her foes has left posterity 
in dovbt which party was to blame. It 
was the custom of her day to write bal- 
lads on every occurrence in society; and 
Lady Mary was by no means singular in 
this indulgence. These productions were 
hawked and sung about the streets, but 
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seldom traced to their authors, though 
Lord Hervey and Lady Mary, known to 
be both poets and satirists, had much of 
the odium attached to them. It was one 
of these squibs which gave rise to the 
first of her many quarrels. A certain 
Mrs. Murray, for a long time one of her 
most intimate friends, had had a most 
disagreeable adventure, which, for a time» 
was the talk of the town. One of her 
father’s footmen, named Arthur Grey, 
had, in a drunken fit, one night entered 
her room, presented a pistol at her head, 
and declared his solemn intention to 
gratify the passion he felt for ber, Her 
cries roused the household, the man was 
seized, tried at the Old Bailey (where 
Mrs. Murray was compelled to appear as 
a witness), and condemned, on the charge 
of attempted burglary, to transportation. 
Two ‘ballads, if not more, appeared on 
the occasion. As Mrs. Murray was very 
pretty, and of winning manners, it was 
possible to take a romantic view of the 
incident, and this Lady Mary did in a 
poem entitled “‘ An Epistle from Arthur 
Grey, the footman, to Mrs. Murray ;” 
describing the passion which he had 
hopelessly entertained for his mistress, 
and the despair in which he had had re- 
course to violence. There was nothing 
in these verses to offend Mrs. Murray, 
except the mere fact of their giving ad- 
ditional popularity to an event which 
ought to have been forgotten. To say 
the least, it was bad taste on Lady Mary’s 
part to write them. But side by side 
with these appeared a ballad, which was 
in every way infamous. Mrs. Murray, 
believing Lady Mary to be the author of 
both poems, withdrew from her society. 
The ballad-writer was foolish enough to 
ask for an explanation, and stoutly de- 
nied the authorship of the gecond piece. 
Mrs. Murray was not satisfied with this 
denial, and at a masquerade singled out 
Lady Mary, attacked her grossly, and 
hinted at impropriety in her conduct. 
According to her own account, Lady 
Mary did not retort, but met this attack 
with gentleness. Jlowever this may 
have been, the acquaintance could not 
continue, and Lady Mary had the public 
odium of scurrility. 
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Lord Ilervey was by no means the best 
friend Lady Mary could have. His ef- 
feminacy and fastidiousness were so well 
known that she herself said of him that 
“this world consisted of men, women, and 
Herveys;” and it is related that, when 
onee asked to take beef at dinner, he re- 
plied, ‘‘ Beef! oh no—faugh. Don’t you 
know I never eat beef, or horse, or any of 
those things ?” 

In addition to this Lord Hervey pro- 
fessed to be a skeptic, and he was cer- 
tainly a man of bad moral character even 
for that age. On the other hand he had 
a fascinating manner, plenty of natural 
wit, the advantage of a polished educa- 
tion, and—what, perhaps, had more in- 
fluence with Lady Mary than all the rest 
—-some acquaintance with the Continent. 
lle was already known as a poet; and 
his ‘four Epistles after the manner of 
Ovid” were much admired. Gay, anda 
pleasure-seeker, he appears still to have 
been capable of serious thought, at jeast 
sufficient to compose a deistical pamphlet. 
At Richmond he had met his wife among 
the rather brilliant than respectable 
ladies who thronged about the Princess 
of Wales, such as Mrs, Howard, Mrs. 
Selwyn, Miss Bellenden, and Miss Ilowe. 
With these ladies Pope, 


“The ladies’ plaything and the muses’ 
pride,” 


as Aaron Hiil wrote of him, was a great 
favorite. The Ilerveys became intimate 
with him at Richmond, and thus with 
Lady Mary herself. 

Probably this set of wits at Twicken- 
ham exemplified the proverb of our copy- 
books about familiarity and contempt. 
Certainly they appear to have indulged 
the first in far too great a degree, and 
certainly the second came in its wake 
sooner or later, Lady Mary especially 
laughed at both Pope and Hervey. She 
was at Twickenham what the princess 
was at Richmond, the centre of thesame 
circle when it moved a little farther up 
the Thames, and she was surrounded by 
Gay and Swift, Chesterfield, Bathurst, 
and Bolingbroke, besides Pope and Her- 
vey. Pope’s temper was none of the 


best. Like all] satirists, he could not 
stand being made a butt, however good- 
naturedly. His mean appearance made 
him very lonely and morbid with any 
woman whose affection he wished for, as 
well as esteem. There is no doubt that 
Pope was in love with Lady Mary. 
Though his letters are almost too extrava- 
gant to be called love-letters, of which 
they are sometimes the parodies, at least 
as coming from a man with a keen sense 
of the ridiculeus, yet many touches in 
them betray that the fancy he had enter- 
tained for her, when a girl, had ripened 
into something like passion when she 
was a married woman. Lady Mary al- 
lowed him to write these declarations to 
her, perhaps thinking that neither he 
could be vain enough nor the world so 
silly, as to believe she would return 
them; but what man is not vain when he 
finds the slightest possible encourage- 
ment? It is said that, at last, he made 
her a declaration in person, which she, 
unable to control herself, received with a 
burst of laughter, rude enough, though 
well deserved. Pope never forgave it, 
and ceased to visit her. This is one 
story told to account for their subsequent 
quarrel. 

On the other hand, it is related that 
Pope was jealous of Lord Hervey, with 
whom Lady Mary became very intimate, 
and who, though so effeminate, was very 
handsome in face ; and as for effeminacy, 
there is scarcely a man of any note of 
that day who may not be charged with 
it more or less; unless, like Beau Nash 
and Sir Robert Walpole, he were a man- 
nerless bully. That Pope, with his mor- 
bid character, was jealous of John Lord 
Hervey, is possible enough ; nevertheless, 
it is only fair to give his own version of 
the story, which is that he cut his old 
acquaintance “because they had too 
much wit for him.” The subterfuge is 
too evident. Did Pope, would Pope, ever 
admit that any one had too much wit for 
him? or, admitting it, would not his 
vanity have prompted him to accept the 
fight? On another occasion that great 
pvet—for such even his enemies confess 
him—ascribed the quarrel to a wish on 
the part of Lord Hervey and Lady Mary 
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to get him to write a satire on certain 
persons, of whom he did not think ill 
enough to accept their propositions. 
Very good, Mr. Alexander Pope! but 
was this excuse of thine anything more 
than an excuse? Strong, terrible as thou 
wert, we know thee a liar, all the world 
knows it, and Johnson confesses that be- 
fore Lady Mary Wortley thou retreatedst 
with ignominy. There are, however, few 
tasks less thankful than raking up the 
embers of a dead poet’s life. There are 
always plenty of people to defend the 
poet on the strength of his poetry; and 
perhaps it is best so. In seeking for the 
cause of this quarrel, we only seek to 
exonerate a woman, who really, as wo- 
men go, was a great deal too good for the 
bitter, peevish, unannealed author of the 
**Dunciad.” Look through the case as 
we will, we can find little or no blame 
attaching to Lady Mary; and, knowing 
the morbidness of Pope’s character, we 
are not at all disinclined to attribute all 
the blame to him. At any rate, Lady 
Mary asserts that their quarrel was “with- 
out any reason that she knew of;” but 
there was clearly no love lost between 
them, at least on her part; since, on the 
publication of ‘Gulliver’s Travels,” she 
writes, ‘‘Ilere is a book come out that 
all our people of taste run mad about; 
’tis no less than the united work of a 
dignified clergyman (Swift), an eminent 
physician (Dr. Arbuthnot), and the first 
poet of the age (Pope), and very wonder- 
ful it is, God knows; great eloquence 
they have employed ¢o prove themselves 
beasts, and show such a veneration for 
horses, etc.” This was written in 1726, 
and, we think, is sufficient and very satis- 
factory proof that at that time Lady 
Mary and Pope were at variance. 

These quarrels of authors, however, 
can yield us little profit. These two never 
made itup. They “flayed” one another 
in the most disgraceful manner. Pope 
began it in his ‘“ Miscellanies” (1727), 
where he attacked Ilervey; but it was 
not till 1732 that he published his great 
satire, “An Imitation of the Second 
Satire of the First Book of Horace,” and 
certainly as good as, if not superior to, 
the original, In this Lord Hervey was 
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well ridiculed as ‘ Lord Fanny,” and 
Lady Mary was bantered under the title 
of * Sappho.” 

The ‘Imitation of Horace” will pro- 
bably live, but who cared for it in those 
days? Great as Pope was, it was per- 
sonality that then won the day ; and there 
was more personality in the answer to 
these verses than in the verses them- 
selves. In short, the ‘* Verses to the Imi- 
tator of Horace’ made more sensation, 
inasmuch as they revealed the secret of 
a quarrel between the Wortleys and Her- 
veys on the one side, and the most ava- 
ricious man of his day on the other. 
Now, as to the authorship of these verses 
there is much doubt. One says ’twas 
Lord Hervey, another, ’twas Lady Mary, 
wrote them. Wilson Croker, the serpent 
of critics, and ring-nose of dilettants—a 
man, therefore, to “‘ go upon”—has pro- 
nounced that they are more Hervey’s 
than Wortley’s, and more Wortley’s than 
Hervey’s—nv paradox, meaning withal, 
that Hervey wrote them and Wortley 
made them her own. Certainly they are 
too good for the lord and too bad for the 
lady; whether fathered by the one or 
mothered by the other, they are a dis- 
grace to both parents and god-purents. 
Pope was not only not spared in them, 
but those physical defects which he could 
not help, and about which he was mor- 
bidly sensitive, were attacked in a ruth- 
less and cruel manner. Thus they be- 
gin: 


“In two large columns on thy motly page, 

Where Roman wit is striped with English 
rage ; 

Where ribaldry to satire makes pretence, 

And modern scandal rolls with ancient 
sense. 


* 7 * * * 


Thine is just such an image of his pen, 


As thou thyself art of the sons or men, 

Where our own species in burlesque we 
trace, 

A sign-post likeness of the human race, 

That is at once resemblance and disgrace. 
* ¥ * * * 


Hard as thy heart, and as thy birth obscure.” 


This last line was disgraceful, and Her- 
vey or Wortley, whichever wrote it, ought 
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to have blushed to taunt the poet with 
his origin; yet, probably, he heeded no 
such sneer. Then came allusions to his 
appearance— 


*“ But how should’st thou by beauty’s face 
be moved, 

No more fir loving made than to be loved? 

It was the equity of righteous Heav’n, 

That such a soul to such a form was giv’n.” 


A sneering threat, equally ungenerous, 
follows: 


‘But oh! the sequel of the sentence dread, 
And whilst you bruise their heel, beware 
your head. 

* * * * * 
And if thou drawest thy pen to aid the law. 
Others a cudgel, or a rod, may draw. 

* % % * # 

If limbs unbroken, skin without a stain, 

Unwhipt, unblanketed, unkick’d, unslain, 

That wretched little carcass you retain; 

The reason is, not that the world wants 
eyes, 

But thou’rt so mean, they see, and they de- 


spise.” 


Yet there was some truth in the last lines, 
for Pope was hated. 


“But as thou hat’st be hated of mankind, 

And with the emblem of thy crooked mind 

Mark’d on thy back, like Cain by God’s 
own hand, 

Wander, like him, accursed through the 


land.” M 


To these odious verses Pope replied in 
prose and again in verse, yet more cruel 
than Ilervey’s or Wortley’s. Lord Her- 
vey was a valetudinarian, and almost 
supported his existence by means of 
asses’ milk, and Pope accordingly calls 
him 


“_____ that mere white curd of ass’s milk.” 


So the quarrel went on. Doubtless Pope’s 
genius and bitterness won the day, but 
what a poor triumph it was! The man 
who ridiculed mankind had not strength 
of mind himself to despise the effusions 
of poetasters like Hervey and Lady Mary, 
and retorted in even a vulgarer tone than 
theirs. But perhaps the worst part of 


the business was, that Pope, with mean 
cowardice, tried to get out of the scrape 
by lies. Even Johnson, his admirer and 
biographer, admits that in his retreat be- 
fore Lady Mary Wortley he was mean. 
IIe soon after attached himself to the 
opposite party in politics, of which he 
now became an ardent upholder, and 
could therefore never forgive Hervey for 
being his opponent. He attacked him 
under the name of Sporws, and that ably; 
but while we admire Pope’s wit, we can- 
not but regret that a man of such noble 
genius should have been guilty of such 
petty spite. 

Of Lady Mary’s position during this 
period little need be said, because any 
reader of any memoirs of those days 
must have met her name frequently as a 
Jeader of society. Besides her house at 
Twickenham, she had one in Cavendish 
Square, where she received on Sundays 
the whole court society of London, keep- 
ing those whom she liked to supper. 
Among her intimates were Sarah, Duch- 
ess of Marlborough, and Henry Fielding. 
She naturally thought more of the for- 
mer than of the latter, though she was 
too little a truckler to the spirit of the 
time to care much for rank. There was 
rather a certain exclusiveness of caste, a 
pride of superior understanding and ac- 
knowledgment of things, which made the 
line so marked between the “upper” and 
“lower.” Everybody, more or less, could 
say with Lady , when looking at her 
lady’s maid—“ Regardez cet animal, con- 
siderez ce néant, violA une belle ame 
pour étre immortelle.” If this was the 
pride of the day—and its stupid blind- 
ness, for so it is—we wonder there was 
not an English revolution in 1789, or 
even before; but we may still wonder: 
there are people who think like this to- 
day, and there is no revolution. 

For twenty years Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu held court in Cavendish Square 
or at Twickenham. Iler keen sense of 
right and wrong disgusted her for Eng- 
lish manners of that day, and no wonder. 
Her plain sneech, which certainly spared 
neither affectation nor pretence, made 
her many enemies among people who 
were, in addition to their vices, both af- 
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fected and pretentious. She longed to 
be away from this world of folly, and 
sought for peace. She believed she should 
find it on the Continent, and tried to per- 
suade her husband to live abroad. 

Whether Mr, Wortley really intended 
to follow his wife or not, cannot be ascer- 
tained ; though, from an expression ina 
letter he wrote to her shortly after her 
departure, it would seem not; for he 
there says: ‘‘I wish you would be exact 
and clear in your facts, because I shall 
lay by carefully what you write of your 
travels.” It is, however, probable that 
neither of them at this time contemplated 
more than a temporary separation, which 
Lady Mary’s ill health and Mr. Wortley’s 
advanced years tended to make perma- 
nent. But there seems not the slightest 
cause fur ascribing their separation to in- 
compatibility of temper, or avy other 
estrangement. She wrote to him from 
her first stage in England and again from 
Dover, and from that time they continued 
te correspond very frequently, and quite 
as affectionately as twu sensible people, 
of whom the one was more than sixty 
and the other just fifty, could be expected 
to do. 

Lady Mary left England, then, on July 
26, 1739; reached Calais; traversed 
France, which she found vastly improved 
in twenty years; and passing through 
Piedmont and Lombardy, reached Venice 
in September. She had wished for her 
comfort to travel incognito, but found 
this impussible. Wherever she went, 
she was received as a great celebrity, and 
writes: “I verily believe, if one of the 
pyramids of Egypt had travelled it could 
not have been more folluwed.”” At Venice 
she pitched her tent, living in a palazzo 
on the Grand Canal, and mingling with 
the highest society of the place, until 
the following August, when she made a 
tour through Italy. At Florence she met 
Horace Walpole, then a young man of 
three-and-twenty, travelling through Eu- 
rope. His description of her, though as 
exaggerated as all his remarks about ber, 
is too amusing to be omitted. ‘ Did I 
tell you Lady Mary Wortley is here? 
She laughs at my Lady Walpole, scolds 
my Lady Pomfret, and is laughed at by 
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the whole town. TIler dress, her avarice, 
and her impudence must amaze any one 
that never heard her name. She wears 
a foul mob that does not cover her greasy 
black locks, that hang loose, never combed 
or curled ; an old mazarine blue wrapper 
that gapes open dnd discovers a canvas 
petticoat. Tler face swelled violently on 
one side, * * * partly covered with a 
plaster and partly with white paint, which 
for cheapness she has bought so coarse 
that you would not use it to wash a chim- 
ney.” 

When we add that we have left out 
one part of this description, as too indeli- 
cate to reprint, the coarseness of this ac- 
count will be admitted. The words left 
out contain an imputation which could 
not in any probability have been true, 
which inclines us to doubt the veracity 
of the whole. Of her dress we have 
spoken before. Of her ‘impudence,” 
we can only say that Lady Mary was al- 
ways very plain-spoken, and her candor 
in condemning affectation to its face may 
have offended Walpole, who was not al- 
ways quite free from it. The accusation 
of avarice, which Walpole repeats in 
other letters, seems to have been generally 
credited at the time, though we have no 
proofs of it. Mr. Wortley was probably 
very careful of his money, as he left at 
his death a very large fortune; and Pope, 
after his quarrel with Lady Mary, speaks 
of him as “old Avidien,” in reference to 
his parsimony. It is probable that his 
wife’s eccentric habits and indifference 
to dress may have brought the character 
given to her husband upon her. At Lady 
Walpole she might well laugh; but as 
for scolding Lady Pomfret, who was her 
intimate friend and correspondent, she 
can only have done so in a most friendly 
manner, to judge-from her own letters. 

But we may offer, as a contrast to this 
description, one given by a clergyman 
who met the original shortly afterward, 
namely, the Rev. Mr. Spence, the au- 
thor of ‘“‘ Spence’s Anecdotes.” 

‘‘Lady Mary is one of the most shin- 
ing characters in the world, but shines 
like a comet; she is all irregularity, and 
always wandering; the most wise, the 
most imprudent; loveliest, most disagree- 
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able; best-natured, cruelest woman in 
the world, ‘all things by turns, but noth- 
ing long,’ ”? 

Whatever Walpole thought of this 
celebrated woman, he was “ particularly 
civil to her,” as Lady Mary herself con- 
fesses, which he had no other reason to 
be than that he found her agreeable. 
The truth is, that Horace, in his letters, 
would say almost anything of those of 
whom he could do so without danger, for 
the sake of appearing witty, and Lady 
Mary is not the only person who has 
been wrongfully held up by him to the 
world in a most atrocious ligkt. 

After wandering from Florence to 
Rome, Naples, and Genoa, Lady Mary 
settled, in 1742, at Avignon. This place 
she left in 1746 on account, she tells us, 
of the number of “Scotch and Irish 
rgbels” (meaning the supporters of Prince 
Charles Edward in 1745) who were 
crowding there, and who, as Lady Mary 
was a staunch Hanoverian, made the 
place very unpleasant to her. A perilous 
journey through the north of Italy, where 
the Spanish army met the travellers on 
their route, brought her to Brescia in 
Lombardy; and for the next twelve years 
she lived chiefly at the little watering- 
place of Louvere, on the Lake of Isco, in 


vo 


Austrian Lombardy, and at the foot of 
the Tyrolese mountains. In this charm- 
ing, and at that time retired spot, the 
waters of which seem to have done her 
good, she lived away from the world, 
with which she kept up no more connec- 
tion than that of letters, addressed chiefly 
to her husband and daughter, who also 
sent her out parcels of the new English 
books, She seems to have passed her 
life chiefly in reading and writing. She 
commenced a history of her times, but 
foolishly burned all but a fragment suf- 
ficient to make us regret the luss of the 
rest, a8 it gives a most amusing and au- 
thentic account of the court of George I. 

In 1758, Lady Mary settled in Venice. 
In 1761, her husband died, leaving a 
fortune of half a million, of which twelve 
hundred a year was left to his widow, 
and Lady Mary returned to England. 
She was received enthusiastically by the 
curious people of London, ‘All the 
world”? went to see her, as Walpole de- 
clares in his account of her apartments 
in George Street, Hanover Square. After 
ten months residence in England, she 
died of cancer of the breast, on the 21st 
of August, 1762, at the age of seventy- 
two years. 


THE NORTHMAN’S CAUSE. 


“Who is this that cometh to darken counsel with words without meaning ?”—Jcs. 


I stood upon the hill where Warren fell— 


I saw where Boston’s chivalry of old 


Stood still to meet the Meddler—where they spake— 


Nor mute of lip, but yet, whose only hearts 


Beat gory words by throbs through riven veins— 


Spake what? “Thou Spoiler: Boston let alone !” 


Before me, Boston, challenging the sea, 


With sunlit waves, of homes and temples, lay— 


It had been let alone. 


Beside me stood 


A dweller whom I asked: Is wrong made right? 
Right to enforce a British idea here, 


Or bid a Southern family at its prayers 


Enshrine your indoor faith? And thus quoth he: 


So tends the Age—enough—no other seal 
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Can certify a truth or give a law. 
No law but progress—that the Rule of rules— 
Whence, wherewith, or whither,—not our guest; 
Enough for us, Children of Zeal, to see 
The present pregnant with a future day, 
Fraught with new lessons fitted for their time— 
Let them be ours: the yet unborn event, 
Tear from the womb—enthrone it now and here 
And let the present perish in her blood. 

Progression for progression’s sake alone, 
And change for sake of change—all else is naught— 
To-morrow we inhabit—not to-day : 
To-day is but a means. Whatever is 
Hath use but for the sake of what is not, 
3ut shall be: that in turn shall be the same, 
As soon as real, but a real means; 
And so infinity is but a naught 
For which we cancel all reality— 
The higher truth, the higher paradox. 

Our minds dwell in the future—present things 
Inglorious, offer only for such use * 
As may subserve the course we see things take ; 
Nothing can higher rise than means to ends: 
The earth, the heavens, universe, man, God,— 
All, all are means, and only means, whose end 
We serve, Primordial Destiny of Things; 
God to the vulgar, Providence to all— 
Inevitable providence of Fate. 
Good, evil, right and wrong—eternal things— 
Are angles of a base—a changing base; 
Progress the base, and Tendency the proof, 
And duty—to support that tendency, 
Lead where it may. 

Whatever it oppose, 

Whatever claim, there is no other goal. 
Inexorable law! Against thee stands 
No other holy thing ; all, all must yield, 
And progress, only, sanctify a deed. 
Nowhere is seen God's own sign-manual 
But in the dust, where writ by footsteps prone 
Of mighty marching masses. Be it so. 
No bootless unbelief vacates our souls, 
Nor superstition blinds us worshippers 
In this great age. Man, man alone, is God, 
And God impersonation but of Fate, 
Or but the type of human aggregate, 
Or name of master Impulse of the time: 
A needless sanction; but by force of use, 
’Tis fitter to assert Supreme control 
For what is seen to be the course of men 
In what was once the dreadful name of God. 


So eall it will of God—of our own god— 
No wrong, but in opposing it—no right 
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But in obeying it. Where’er it moves, 
Be ours the sign that so it ought and must, 
Be ours the faith that nothing is so true 
That progress may not prove it false and vain, 
So good, that progress may not prove it ill, 
So needful, that it should not be disused, 
So native beautiful, consistent, just, 
But progress may destroy, abolish, end, 
To make its way. 

Nor individual man, 
Nor class, nor nation, time, nor place, nor aught 
Shall we respect that blocks the obvious way 
Spontaneous taken by the moiling herd. 
What though with rights, with duties, ties or laws 
Appealing millions load the noisy air? 
They live but in the present—hug its chains— 
We rend all chains, let perish all that may. 
What if through blood our frenzied crowd wade on? 
Tremendous sacrifices! They but prove 


The grandeur of the cause! We welcome them! 


Then onward—let the selfish seek a goal— 
We have none—Progress is our hymn of life. 
At objects we will aim, but for the sake 
Of what succeeds each one—Infinity 
Progressive, is our only goal—an end, 
Endless or not itself; we seek a point, 
Because it is no point; we onward move, 


Because we get no fart':er as we go. 





Our virtue—in disowning all that is 
Because it is, and serving what may come, 
Because ‘twill come. We hate whatever is, 
Because we serve an idea wherewith 


No possible conditions can consist. 


Cast to the billow chart and compass all! 
Portless we voyage time—the Maelstrom looms, 
‘i we 
The warring surge we near, and swift we rush, 
And round the vortex whirling downward sweep! 
So tends the Age! 
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THE PIGEON PRIZE; OR, VARIATIONS ON A PARADOX. 


| Translated from the French of Dumas, the Younger, | 


BY A. E. PETICOLAS, M. D. 


I, 


If you are a son, your father has at 
some period addressed you thus: Pursue 
knowledge; a man of learning may ac- 
complish miracles. If you area father, 
you have said to your son: Study hard; 
a good education is equivalent to a for- 
tune. 

Be it so. 

On the 15th of September, 1837, at 8 
o’clock in the morning, the postman en- 
tered a house in the Rue Meslay, one of 
the quietest streets in Paris, although it 
traverses the noisiest of quarters, Plac- 
ing a letter on the poster’s table with one 
hand, while extending the other to receive 
the postage, he grimly said: 

—Monsieur Lebrun? Three sous. 

—'Ihere are your three sous, replied 
the porteress, putting the letter in the 
pigeon hole of the tenant to whom it was 
addressed, 

Reader, have you ever tried to imagine 
the contents of a letter you were not at 
liberty to open? The quadruple-paper 
Sphinx, transferring the joy, sorrow, or 
hope of somebody to the limits of crea- 
tion ;—gliding quietly through the hands 
it touches before reaching its destination ? 

Do you appreciate the value of a let- 
ter? Have you ever said to yourself, a 
letter typifies the annibilation of space ; 
it is a hand-grasp from beyond the moun- 
tains; it is the invisible chain which 
links together widely separated Conti- 
nents? A letter is double-faced like Ja- 
nus; it is both garrulous and dumb; it 
reveals everything, yet discloses nothing: 
replete with interest to the owner of its 
superscription, it may prove absurd and 
unintelligible to those who read it by ac- 
cident. Take twenty letters at hazard 
and read them; one will treat of busi- 
ness, another may be a challenge, a third 
an invitation to dinner. Still, before 
opening, all wear the same expression. 


They are folded alike, and bear the same 
stamp, that is to say, the same mark. Is 
not this a counterpart of life? 

Ilow many diverse and contrasted emo- 
tions are enclosed in the uniform enve- 
lope we call man !—under the unvarying 
seal we denominate heart! Some day, 
when re-arranging your desk, you throw 
into the fire the letter which caused such 
emotion at the time of its receipt. The 
paper wrinkles and the characters become 
distorted, as they yield to the amorous 
embrace of the devouring flame; not even 
the ashes of the burned-past remain. 
Thus is it with our hearts, when, curious- 
ly peering into its compartments, we find 
a fair name inscribed on a pure tablet. 
At the moment, we are blissful. Soon 
the name disappears, and we become in- 
different. There is no need of fire, as in 
the case of the letter, to blot out this im- 
pression. The name is effaced without 
effurt, and the inscription becomes a blank 
page. It imay, however, crumble to dust 
under an attempt at a new record. 

Now, on the 15th of September, 1837, 
a letter was brought for M. Lebrun, Rue 
Meslay. 

Who was M. Lebrun, and what were 
the contents of this letter? These are 
the questions. M. Lebrun was a stout 
man, aged about 45 years, who had accu- 
mulated asmall fortune as a linen-draper. 
He once possessed a wife, and still owned 
a daughter. This begins to explain why 
M. Lebrun got a letter. M. Lebrun was 
ugly, but his daughter was a beauty; M. 
Lebrun was an ass, but his daughter was 
clever; M. Lebrun was chunky, but bis 
daughter was clever; M. Lebrun was 
selfish, but his daughter had asoul. And 
in spite of all his faults, to use a vulgar 
simile, Mademoiselle Lebrun made M. 
Lebrun follow his nose. 

When M. Lebrun’s maid of all work 
came down to do the day’s marketing, 
the porter’s wife handed over the letter 
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she had received. The former, in turn, 
transmitted it to her master, who, seated 
at his desk, clothed in a vrobe de chambre 
of palm leaf figured, an imitation of 
Cashmere, was himself writing letters. 

M. L., as we have already stated, had 
long been engaged in business, and while 
so engaged, conducted his own corres- 
pondence, Four years since M, Lebrun 
had retired from business, yet no day 
passed without the penning of four or 
five letters. What he wrote no one could 
read. Still, as everything was conducted 
with an air of vast importance, his satis- 
faction remained complete. 

M. Lebrun had even invented a phrase, 
in this connection, of which he was 
proud, and which he often repeated in 
accompaniment to a self-complacent grin : 

—I know when I shall die, he would 
say- 

—When will you die? 

—I shall die on the evening of the day 
I cease to write. 

As we said before, M. Lebrun was at 
his desk, and, in order the more clearly 
to decipher his own figures, had raised 
his spectacles to his forehead; for, as you 
have ‘perhaps often remarked, when a 
man, who uses spectacles, wishes to see 
distinctly, he either elevates them to the 
middle of his forehead or depresses them 
to the tip of his nose, that he may look 
either over or under them. I have fre- 
quently noticed this fact, and have there- 
fore concluded that only those who are 
pursued by the police, and who wish to 
avoid recognition, force themselves to eye 
the world through glasses. 

By the oddest chance Julia was with 
her father, when the maid brought the 
letter given her by the porteress. It is 
as well perhaps to state that Julia was 
the name of Mademviselle Lebrun. We 
say by the most remarkable chance, since, 
usually, Julia did not rise before 10 
o’clock, breakfasting at 11. A slight 
blush, which suffused her cheeks, when 
she saw the inscription on the letter her 
father was about to open, would perhaps 
have indicated to an observer, supposing 
one to have been present, that this ma- 
tutinal letter was no stranger to the 
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chance causing Julia to rise at 8 o’clock 
A. M. 

We have stated that Julia was charm- 
ing. We will endeavour to prove this 
statement. She was of medium height, 
with a fine, transparent skin, a delicate 
rose complexion, blue eyes, white teeth, 
plump neck and shoulders, slender waist, 
a nicely turned ankle and a pretty foot. 

Oh, beneficent mystery of Nature, or 
of civilization, who so kindly bestows 
pretty daughters upon ugly fathers, 
may’st thou be blest without discussion, 
and thy gifts accepted without critical 
inquisition | 

—-Hold! cried M. Lebrun, inspecting 
the address of the letter in question, I 
am unacquainted with this hand-writing, 
and M. Lebrun leaned back in his mo- 
roceo-covered arm chair. Gnawing the 
ends of his fingers, he continued to study 
the superscription of the letter. 

—Open, father, and you will soon learn 
wo wrote it, suggested Julia. 

—You are right, remarked the father, 
detaching the seal. 

We prefer the expression detaching to 
breaking, because M. Lebrun was one of 
those men who believe that every word 
in a letter is of equal importance, and 
who does not tear but carefully peels off 
the envelope, so as not to lose, in his pre- 
cipitation, a single part of speech, whose 
absence might destroy, for him, the whole 
sense of the mission, or, at least, the 
meaning of the sentence to which it be- 
longed. 

—Ah! It is from M. Leon, said Mon- 
sieur Lebrun, skipping at once to the sig 
nature. 

—Ah! indeed, exclaimed Julia. 

—What can this fine gentleman have 
to say tome? Let us see; and M. Le- 
bran began to read aloud— 

“Sir: 

“You will doubtless regard my note 
singular and my request bold.” 

—What magnificent penmanship !— 
what a splendid book-keeper the fellow 
would make! ejaculated M. Lebrun. 

Unfortunately he is not one. Let us 
continue. 


“And my request bold,” repeated M. 
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Lebrun, dragging heavily in the words. 
** But I can no longer resist the impulses 
of my heart. I prefer being slain by 
your refusal to being killed by doubt.” 

—W bat does all this mean ? 

—Continue father, 

The linen-draper resumed his reading. 

“T love your daughter, and Mademoi- 
selle Julia loves me.” 

M. Lebrun nearly sprung out of his 
chair at this sentence. 

—IHle loves you and you love him! 
screamed he. Do I see aright? 

—Yes, father. 

—You acknowledge it? 

—My mother doated on you. I adore 
M. Leon. 

—That’s true, but I was a merchant. 

—Well, father, replied Julia, if that 
was the cause of my mother’s love for 
you, the opposite reason accounts for my 
loving M. Leon. 

—But, what does he want? 

—He wants my hand. 

—Ile may well characterize that asa 
bold request. How do you know he wants 
your hand ? 

—Because he told me yesterday that 
he would write to ask it of you to-day. 

—Then you bave met clandestinely? 

—Yes, father. 

—Often? 

—Very often. 

—Oho!! 

—Ile swore he would love me forever. 

—And you rep!ied— 

—My love would only terminate with 
my existence. 

—And when did all this occur? 

—While I presided at your table. 

—What! All this passed under my 
very eyes? 

—The whole of it. 

—And I saw nothing? 

— You could’nt possibly see anything, 
my dear father, because you invariably 
wore your spectacles. 

—Enough, growled M. Lebrun, rising 
and folding the letter without designing 
to complete its perusal. Enough, Miss! 


You must go back to school. 
—What shall [ do there, demanded 
Julia, in a tone proving her not to be 
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seared by her father’s threats, and show- 
ing that she felt sure of her game. 

—You must remain there until I can 
find you a husband, 

—Of your choosing, papa? 

—Of my selection. 

—-Ah! papa, I would not marry him. 

—You would not marry him ? 

—No, papa. 

—Why not? 

—Because he would not be M. Leon. 

—You must have M. Leon, then? 

——Yes, papa. 

— You will have no one else? 

—-No, papa. 

—And you believe I will consent to 
this marriage? 

—Yes, papa. 

—-I am going straight to tell M. Leon 
that he must never again set foot in my 
house. 

—QOh! I shall see him all the same! 

—How, I should like to know? 

—From my window ; and I will write 
to him, too. 

—You will write to him, will you? 
And what will you write, pray? 

—That I love him—that you are a ty- 
rant, and that when I become of age I 
will marry him in spite of you, 

—And where did you imbibe such fine 
principles ? 

—I read them. 

—In what book ? 

—In the Code. 


—In the Code! Who would have ima- 
gined that this tabernacle of the rights 
of man and of the laws of society could 
include such abominable doctrines ? 

—You will find them in Article 297 ; 
chap., Rights of Infants and Advts. 

—Do you know what your dowry is to 
be when you marry? 

—Yes, sir. Sixty thousand francs ? 

—I will suppress your dowry. 

—You cannot. It was mother’s for- 
tune. On the attainment of my majority, 
you will be forced to account for it. Art. 
86, chap. Titles. 

—And who told you such things could 
be found in the Code? 

—M. Leon. 
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—You are aware, father, that he knows 
all things. 

—Yes. And, as a compensation, I 
know he possesses nothing. 

—No matter, he will make a fortune. 

—Never! 

— You have already said so yourself. 

—I? 

—I have heard you a thousand times 
compliment him on his splendid educa- 
tion, deducing augury therefrom of a 
glorious future. Come now, my dear 
father, sit down and let us reason to- 
gether. 

M. Lebrun reseated himself with Julia 
on his knee. 

—You love me dearly, do you not? 
Said the young girl, while adjusting the 
tie of her father’s cravat. 

—Yes. And it is sulely because— 

—You do love me, that you object to 
my marrying M. Leon. Is it not so? 
Well, father, all I have to say is that this 
marriage must take place. 

—Positively no. M. Leon has nothing. 
You cannot be happy with an income of 
three thousand livres, (admitting that 
you can always get 5 per cent. for your 
sixty thousand francs, a difficult matter 
to average permanently,) You cannot 
have my fortune of one hundred thousand 
fancs until after my death. And, thank 
heaven! I enjoy good health. You, 
therefurg, need a husband who ean cover 
your dowry with sixty thousand francs 
of his own, 

—M Leon will soon make the requisite 
sum. 

—When he has made it, there will be 
time enough to talk of what is to be 
done. 

—If you had finished reading the let- 
ter you might have saved yourself the 
trouble of flying into a passion, and we 
should have understood one another at 
once. 

—You know then the remainder of the 
letter ? 

—Certainly. Since [havea copy in my 
pocket. 

—Oh! what demons are daughters! 

—M. Lebrun re-opened the letter and 
began to read: “ My only ambition is to 
become your daughter’s husband. This 


is the sole object of my life. But I de- 
sire she should be happy. And she can 
only be so under circumstances furnish- 
ing the means to satisfy her wants and 
gratify her caprices. You are aware of 
the liberality of my education, and you 
know that science and art offer extended 
resources to their professors, Grant me 
but a year’s delay. I will immediately 
set to work, sustained by the hope of a for- 
tunate result, and at the termination of the 
year I shall come to claim the hand of 
Mademoiselle Julia. For during this term, 
should I meanwhile have to live without 
food or sleep, I shall have amassed at 
least 50,000 francs. ‘Labor improbus 


omnia vincit.’ ” 


—What’s the meaning of that? 

—It means that persistent striving will 
overcome all obstacles. 

—You understand Latin, then ? 

—Yes, papa. 

—You understand Latin? 

—Yes. M. Leon taught me that we 
might be able to correspond in a language 
you could not comprehend—but finish 
the letter. 


“If in a year,” read M. Lebrun, who 
did not choose to revert to the question 
of his daughters Latin, ‘I have not suc- 
ceeded, you shall then, sir, be at liberty 
to bestow the hand of Mademoiselle 
Julia on some more fortunate individual. 
1 shall only reserve to myself the privi- 
lege of death.” 

—Well what do you say, father? 

—It seems reasonable. 

—You consent, then ? 

—I suppose I must, since you ‘wish it. 

—In one year, then, you will accord 
my hand to M. Leon? 


—If in one year he has gained and 
will fetch me fifty thousand frances. 

—Ile’ll get them—I may therefore an- 
nounce to him the good news and bid 
him came and thank you, 

—What? 

—He is waiting in the street below for 
your reply. 

—lIlave you seen him? 

—I know he is there. He told me yes- 
terday that he would be in the street a 
nine o’clock and it is just striking nine 
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Julia ran to the window and opened it. 
Rapidly retracting her elevated forefinger 
in the direction of her eyes, two or three 
times, she succeeded in a jesture known 
in all countries to mean ‘‘come.” He to 
whom the sign was made, leaped for joy 
at the sight and rushed into the house. 


II. 


—Thank my father, said the young 
girl, pushing M. Leon towards M. Le- 
brun. He accepts your proposition. 

— What condescension, exclaimed Leon, 
grasping convulsively the father’s hand, 

—You dearly love my daughter ? 

—With my whole soul, sir. 

—And you believe you will attain your 
object ? 

—I am sure of it. 

—What are you worth now? 

—Nothing. 

—But you hold an office? 

—Yes, sir, with the Minister of Fi- 
nance. 

—How much do you earn a month? 

—QOne hundred and thirteen francs 
seventy-five centimes. 

—That is not enough. 

—Therefore I will resign my place. 

—Take care! You may not gain as 
much elsewhere with all your learning. 

—Undeceive yourself, sir; we live in 
an age when labour finds its reward. 

— Nevertheless, up to this time you have 
only succeeded in making one hundred 
and thirteen frances seventy-five centimes. 

—Until recently I have not been in 
love, sir, and this modest sum has suf- 
ficied for my simple tastes. 

—So you know many things said M. 
Lebrun with the air of a man who had 
never acquired more of language than 
sufficed to effect the sale of his goods, or 
more of arithmetic than permitted the 
calculation of twenty-five or thirty per 
eent. profit. 

—Yes sir. 
things. 

—Do you speak English? 


I have learned many 
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—Fluently. 

—German ? 

—As I do French. 

—lItalian? 

—With facility. 

—Spanish ? 

—Like a native. 

—Latin and Greek ? 

—Without difficulty. 
stand Arabic. 

—Arabic! Say, father, cried Julia, is 
it not beautiful, would you not like to 
comprehend Arabic ? 

—What, sir, you can read them long 
thin crooked letters, which look like bits 
of vermicelli? 

—With ease, sir. 

— You can paint also. 

—Yes, I can make a fair copy of an 
old master. I know something of archi- 
tecture, and am an expert chemist, and am 
acquainted with natural and universal 
history. In short, I have studied labori- 
ously. Do you not think that with such 
a capital, I may hope to gain fifty-thousand 
francs ? 

—Fifty thousand frances is a good deal 
of money. Still I do not retract. I will 
keep my promise—return on the 15th of 
September, 1538. But let me say before 
you go, I would give you my daughter at 
once, if you had all the money your 
parents spent on your education, even 
were you an ignoramus. 

—Will you consent to wait patiently a 
whole year, Julia? said Leon, turning to 
the young girl. 

—Yes, my friend, I swear it. 

—Then expect me on the 15th of Sep- 
tember, 1838, resumed Leon, after kiss- 
ing the band of her he loved. 

—Sir, I have the honor to salute you, 
replied M. Lebrun, to whose lips this 
stereotyped phrase which he had ad- 
dressed for twenty years to his patrons 
and customers, ever returned, and was 
uttered with a pretentious intonation 
and accompanied by an unmeaning 
smile. 


I even under- 
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Ill. 


Ten and a half months after the above 
scene, a man dressed in rags, pale, wan, 
and unshaven, was seated in a filthy, 
gloomy, odorous apartment, in one of the 
lower-class hotels of London, His head 
drooped upon his breast, his left hand 
held a pistol; while his right caressed 
the lock of the instrument of death. The 
pale, emaciated, ragged man was Leon, 
who had eaten nothing for two days and 
had resolved on self-destruction. A letter 
lay upon the table. It bore the name and 
address of Julia. It only contained these 
words: “I have tried every means for 
earning the sum demanded by your 
father. I am now poorer than when we 
parted. I have eaten nothing fur two 
days. When this reaches you I shall be 
dead. A pistol ball will have ended 
what hunger would soon terminate, if I 
could still dare to hope. That you may 
be happy Julia will be the dying prayer of 

Leon.” 

“June 18, 1838.” 

Leon re-read the letter for the last time 
and sealed it. 

—Come, said he, I will excuse the six 
weeks which still separate me from Sep- 
tember 15th, 1838. As he spoke, he 
charged the pistol, making ready to press 
it against his temple. For those who un- 
derstand such matters, know that it is at 
the temple and not into the mouth one 
must fire when instant death is wished. 

At the moment all was arranged for 
the catastrophe, the door slowly opened, 
giving passage to a large, pimply-faced 
individual, wearing a cloth jacket and 
white apron. This human mastodon was 
the proprietor of the hotel where Leon 
lived—if we could call it living. 

The instinctive movement of Leon, a 
movement which few can control, was 
not to fire, but to conceal the pistol be- 
hind him. But this motion did not es- 
cape the vigilance of the host; who, ap- 
proaching the young man, said to him, 
what are you about sir? and he seized 
both hand and pistol. 

—-You are going to kill yourself? 

Leon admitted the fact. 

—And the forty shillings you owe me? 


—I have no money. 

—So! You not only will not pay me, 
but you also wish to kill yourself in my 
house? That is to say you want to dis- 
grace me and burden me with a dead 
body! 

—IHand me that pistol. 

—What for? 

— You ask the question? Why, to keep 
you from killing yourself before you have 
paid me. When our accounts are square 
you may do what you like, but you shan’t 
kill yourself here. 

—Then I cannot even enjoy the Juxury 
of death, murmured Leon, whom misery, 
despair, hunger and emotion had reduced 
to a state of complete dejection ; and wha, 
scarcely knowing what he did, handed 
his weapon to the hotel keeper. 

—After all, 1 owe you money, and I 
belong to you. Have me arrested, if it 
suits you. 

-—You are so very wretched, then ? 

—Yes, I am. 

—Don’t you know how to do anything? 

—lI understand all things. 

—All things ? 

—Yes, everything—from Arabic and 
Greek to the manufacture of a money- 
saving soap. Nevertheless, 1 am dying 
of hunger. 

—Zounds! these things won’t feed you, 
And you are not the first man who has 
starved on them. 

—I proposed to teach. I was offered 
twelve hundred francs a year! Twelve 
hundred franes for passing all my days 
in giving instruction to ugly, senseless, 
disgusting creatures, of from 8 to 12 
years of age. 

— What then? 

—Then I translated Arabic Odes, most 
magnificent songs, entirely unknown in 
Europe, and of a character to revolution- 
ize the literature of the North. 

—Well. 

—The publisher asked two thousand 
francs for printing my translation. 

—You had to try something else? 

—That’s just what I did. I sought 
employment of the French government, 
I offered to copy grea pictures, 

—Of course you succeeded? They say 
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the French government does nothing else 
but encourage Art. 

—It is proposed to give me 800 francs 
for the copy of a Velasquez, which would 
occupy me a year. 

—Ah! That’s very queer. Continue, 
said the host, resting his hands upon his 
hips, and seeming to take great interest 
in all he heard. 

—Oh! It amuses you, does it? 

—Very much. 

And the hotel-keeper sat down; ascer- 
taining, after some reflection, that this 
was a more comfortable attitude than the 
erect posture. 

—I applied to a newspaper, resumed 
Leon. I offered to translate foreign news 
articles, and to furnish scientific essays. 
At the end of a menth I had earned 80 
francs, and received orders to drop the 
Sciences. The subscribers had complain- 
ed of them as tiresome. 

—Ah! Yes. Scientific articles are aw- 
ful bores, remarked the hotel-keeper with 
a tremendous laugh. 

—At length I collected my savings and 
came to England. 

—You did well. 

—Speaking pure English, I consented 
to giving lessons in French to young 
men. I had the misfortune to utter the 
word “chemise” in the presence of a 
lady, the mother of one of your country- 
men. On the same day I was dismissed. 

—What next? 

—Since then I have done nothing. I 
came here to board and owe you forty 
shillings. 

—You should have been satisfied with 
your first situation. 

—I prefer to die. 

—I am content with what I get, re- 
plied the host, with a show of pride; I 
have been a cook for 20 years. 

—I too, would, perhaps have remained 
content, had I not fallen in love. 

—You are in love? 

—Yes. And to win her I love, I must 
make fifty thousand francs in a year, 

—While I, in twenty years, have only 
laid by one thousand pounds sterling! 
You’re a fuol, my dear fellow! 

—-In six weeks the year ends. You 
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have now my reason for preferring death 
to waiting the expiration of my term of 
trial. 

—The hotel man seemed absorbed in 
thought. I have an idea, cried he, sud- 
denly. 

—-You! 

—Yes, I. You need fifty thousand 
franes ? 

—Yes. 

—If I procure you sixty thousand, will 
you give me ten thousand. 

—Leon looked at the hotel-keeper as 
he might have looked at a lunatic. 

—I speak seriously. 

—You can procure me sixty thousand 
francs ? 

—In a month from now. 

——Leon threw himself upon his host’s 
neck. ‘The latter, repelling the familiari- 
ty, continued. Have you a good stomach ? 

—A first rate one: but what’s the use 
of a stomach ? 

—Have you been dissipated ? 

— Never. 

—You shall marry your sweet-heart. 

—W hat? 

—-Brush up your courage, and all will 
go well. 

—What do you mean? 

—Dress yourself. 

—How can I? I have no clothes but 
these I have on. 

—Never mind, I'll lend you some. 
Meanwhile, I’ll send up the barber to 
trim your beard and smooth your hair. 
We will visit a fine gentleman, a great 
lord, a peer of England. 

—Who will give me sixty thousand 
francs? — 

--Who will enable you to earn them, 
if you have a strong stomach ? 

—What does this mean? I cannot 
comprehend? 

—There’s no need you should. Have 
you a strong stomach ? 

—Yes, I say. 

—Do you like pigeons ? 

—What have pigeons to do with the 
matter? 

—Answer. Do you like pigeons? 

—I adore them. 

—You’ll do. You will be saved and I 
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shall make ten thousand francs. Wait 
awhile, ll be back directly. 

Twenty minutes after this conversa- 
tion, Leon shaved, clothed in a coat four 
times too large for him, but decenter than 
any he had worn for a month, left the 
hotel accompanied by its owner, without 
having learned where he was going or 
what relation pigeons could possibly bear 
to his love or the fifty thousand francs he 
needed. 


IV. 


Master Peters conducted him to one of 
the finest houses in Piccadilly. 

—Is Lord Lenisdale visible, asked the 
hotel-keeper, while respectfully doffing 
his hat to the powdered lacquey, and 
signing to Leon to do the same. 

—No, replied the servant, his Lordship 
is not at home. 

—Be pleased to tell his Lordship that 
we came on account of the pigeons. 

—Ah! If it is the pigeon business, 
come in, said the servant. 

Peters winked triumphantly at Leon. 
All goes well, he remarked. 

Leon conceived himself dreaming. The 
lacquey ushered the two visitors into an 
apartment resplendent with silk and gold, 
informing them, with a respect not hith- 
erto shown, that he would inform his 
highness. In about ten minutes his 
Lordship appeared. He was a man about 
sixty years old, tall and slender, with 
white hair, and an air of distinction. He 
looked like a person accustomed to re- 
ceiving and replying to petitions. 

—My Lord, said Peters, rising (as also 
did Leon) and making three or four of 
the humblest bows, I come to introduce to 
your Excellency a candidate for the P1- 
GEON PRIzeE. 

Lord Lenisdale looked at Leon as a 
naturalist might be expected to regard an 
unknown reptile. 

— You are French, remarked Lord Len- 
isdale, using that language to communi- 
cate with Leon. 

—Yes, my Lord, replied the latter, in 


English ; a courtesy which pleased the 
sun of Albion. 

—And you wish to contest the Pigeon 
Prize? 

—I am wholly ignorant of the nature 
of the prize, your Lordship. But fifteen 
minutes sinee, I was about to commit 
suicide. My landlord entered my room, 
and, touched with the recital of my sor- 
rows, proposed to aid mein gaining sixty 
thousand francs. By what means, I am 
as yet ignorant. 

—Your curiosity may soon be gratified, 
remarked the Englishman, in the grave 
and deliberate tone becoming important 
matters. There is in London a Society 
of which I am president. This Society 
wishes to clear up the obscurities of 
science. It offers a prize of sixty thou- 
sand francs to whosoever will for one 
month eat a roasted pigeon for his dinner. 
At first sight, this is a very easy task. 
But no one has yet succeeded, although 
many have made the attempt. The ma- 
jority have stopped at the tenth pigeon ; 
many have fallen sick at the fifteenth. 
Three candidates died from the twenty- 
second to the twenty-fifth. The prize 
was at first only thirty thousand frances, 
but the manifest difficulty of the matter 
caused us to double it. Do you feel dis- 
posed, Sir, to make the trial? 

We shall not endeavour to depict Leon’s 
astonishment. 

—Yes, Sir, he replied, scarcely know- 
ing what he said, only longing for the 
sixty thousand francs. 

—But you furnish the pigeons, of 
course ? 

—Certainly. 

—Because my means will not permit 
me to incur the expense. 

—When will you begin? 

—To-day. 

—Be kind enough to tell me your 
name, said the Lord, sitting down and 
opening a book emblazoned with the 
English arms, 

—Leon. 

—Your age? 

—Thirty years. 

—Your profession ? 
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—I have none. I was an employee in 
a ministerial office, but I resigned my 
position with the hope of more profit by 
the exercise of my talents. 

—You are a scholar, then? 

—I received a good education. 

—There is a distinguished Hellenist 
in our Society, Lord Borlaw. 

—I have heard of him. He madea 
great many mistakes in his translation of 
Orpheus. 

—There is also Lord Gastrouck, the 
Orientalist. 

—Who committed numberless errors 
in his notes on the poet Sadi. 

—You speak Arabic, then? 

—Yes, Sir. 

—Beside these, there is a great Arche- 
ologist, Lord Storley. 

——If I had the honour of his acquaint- 
ance, I could demonstrate to him that he 
has several times been deceived in the 
dates he ascribes to Egyptian monu- 
ments. 

—-Do you know Lord Galby? 

--The Astronomer? Yes, Well enough, 
by his books. 

—Has he also fallen into errors? 

-—-More than the rest. Since even I 
have discovered a star, with a circum- 
ference four times greater than that of 
the Earth, whose very existence he has 
not suspected. Whenever he likes, I will 
show it to him, 

—Ah! Monsieur, you seem to know 
all things? 

--Nearly, my Lord. 

—And you also wish to learn whether 
you can eat thirty pigeons in a month? 

—No, my Lord. I wish to earn by some 
means, no matter what, provided they be 
honest, sixty thousand franes in a month, 
Because, on this condition depends my 
marriage to the woman I love. 

—Well, Sir, I can do more than that 
for you; if you win the prize, I will also 
present you to the King and cause your 
admission into our Society. 

Leon bowed his head in acknowledze- 
ment. 

—We shall record you, then, of no 
profession ? 


—Yes, my Lord. 
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—You were born ? 

—In Paris. 

—And you live at present? 

—At the hotel of the Black Lion, Hor- 
rible Street. 

—Very well; these are the articles of 
agreement. You shall be free to eat or 
drink whatever you like, but every day for 
a month, at 6 o’cluck, you must eat a roast- 
ed pigeon. Two of our number will be 
present at every meal to take notes of 
whatever of interest may occur. All the 
pigeon must be eaten. If you fail you 
cannot have a new trial. If you get sick, 
you will be allowed twenty pounds ster- 
ling to defrey the expenses of your ill- 
ness. Should you die, as have already 
three candidates, of whom I will hereaf- 
ter speak, you shall be buried at the cost 
of our Society, and we will inscribe on 
your tombstone the cause of your death. 

— Many thanks for such liberality, my 
Lord; but, permit me to ask one ques- 
tion. 

—Speak. 

—Has your Society no prize to propose 
for the svlution of some scientific pro- 
blem relating to Agriculture, History, 
Astronomy, or the Languages ? 

—No, such matters do not interest us. 
Our supreme wish is to ascertain the ca- 
pabilities of the human constitution. 

—My Lord, I should greatly have pre- 
ferred the exercise of my intellect to that 
of my stomach. 

—Do you need sixty thousand francs? 

-—Yes, my Lord. 

—Well, this is the only method of earn- 
ing them: and our agreement regards 
the eating of thirty roasted pigeons, said 
the Lord, emphasizing the remark, be- 
tween to-day, the 3lst of July, and the 
Ast of next September, 

—Where must I take this meal ? 

— Wherever you please. 

—At my house, said Peters. 

—Yes, replied Lord Lenisdale. 

—If Monsieur succeeds, may I publish 
an advertisement of my establishment set- 
ting forth the extraordinary fact? asked 
the hotel-keeper. 

—I will consult the Society about that 
matter. 
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—lHow good of my Lord! 

—Adieu, Monsieur, continued the Eng- 
lish peer. May you be successful. I 
most ardently desire it for your sake and 
fur the sake of Science. And, as I have 
already stated, if you do succeed, you 
will have gained the King’s favour and 
admission to the best society in London. 

—Come, said Leon, retiring, accompa- 
nied by Peters, matters have come to a 
pretty pass. Is it worth while for a man 
to learn Latin, Greek, Arabic, Italian, 
Spanish, English, German, History, Ge- 
ometry, Astronomy, Agriculture, Archi- 
tecture, Philosophy, Chemistry and Mol- 
do-Wallachian, that he may be reduced 
to the abominable necessity of devouring 
thirty pigeons in a month, if he wishes 
to marry his love or gain sixty thousand 
francs? Oh! Science, thou art but a 
senseless word ! 


V. 


That evening Leon began his work. 

Eight days after Lords Borlaw and 
Storley, who inclined to be witnesses of 
these dinners throughout the whole 
month, called at 7 o’clock P, M. on Lord 
Lenisdale. 

—Well, said he? 

—Well, he has again eaten his Pigeon. 

—The whole of it? 

—Every particle. 

—What a fellow! 

On the 15th of August his Lordship 
enquired, is our Pigeon-man dead yet? 

—No. 

— Does he still eat his Pigeon? 

—He still eats his Pigeon. 

—Roasted? 

— Roasted. 

—Without leaving a morsel ? 

—He picks the bones. 

—Good; he has weathered the Second 
Period. 

On the 25th he called in person on 
Leon, and scarcely recognized gim. Our 
hero had eyes like a ferret’s, with a rag- 
ing fever. 

—How do you? asked the President of 
the Society. 


—Not very well, answered Leon. 

—And you intend to persist? 

—I do. 

—Why, you are the Wellington of Pi- 
geons. 

—Thanks for your encouragement, my 
Lord. 

Lord Lenisdale preferred to superin- 
tend the eight Jast meals himself. Leon 
could only accomplish them after stop- 
ping up his nostrils, so disgusted had he 
become with the smell of Pigeon. 

Who could have believed that this pro- 
verbially appetizing flavor could ever be- 
come unpleasant? 

On the 30th of August the London 
people thronged the door of Peters’ Hotel. 
Leon was, with difficulty, rescued from 
suffering the penalties of the enthusiasm 
he had inspired. After choking down 
his last Pigeon, while almost dead with 
nausea, and overcome by agitation at his 
own success, he was forced to show 
himself at the window to the crowd be- 
low, which Peters had been haranguing 
from day to day. 

Many pkilosophers came from Scotland 
to see Leon, but they were only permit- 
ted to peep at him through the key-hole, 
after paying a guinea each to Peters. 

On the 2nd of September the Wager 
was won! Peters sold the coat which 
Leon wore, while undergoing his gastro- 
nomic torture, to an English tourist who 
had purchased Voltaire’s 230th walking 
stick. The collector of curiosities paid a 
hundred guineas for the coat, and would 
not part with it for a thousand. 

On the 3rd of September, 1838, the 
following paragraph appeared in the 
** Times :” 


“Our readers have doubtless heard of 
a young Frenchman who presented him- 
self a month since as a contestant for the 
Pigeon Prize proposed by Lord Lenisdale 
and by all the members of the Scientific 
Society of London. 

“We take pleasure in announcing that 
the Prize has been carried off by the en- 
terprising Gaul, under whose windows, 
for the last eight days, has been gathered 
a curious and enthusiastic crowd. 
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“The flesh of the Thirty Pigeons was 
faithfully swallowed. And the Bones, 
accompanied by a Report of all the cir- 
cumstances are to be deposited in our 
Museum of Natural History. We learn 
that 150 candidates, who preceded this 
gentleman, shrank from the trial after 
from eight to fifteen days, and that three 
died in attempting to persist in their self- 
imposed task. 

“We are therefore compelled to admit 
this young man to be the possessor of an 
undaunted spirit and a superb stomach. 
Yesterday, the Prize and a Gold Medal 
were awarded the contestant, who is 
named M. Leon. We have thus, at 
length, the solution of a Problem fraught 
with interest to future generations. In 
honour of the occasion, a splendid Ora- 
tion was delivered by our eloquent Hel- 
lenist, Lord Borlaw. Lord Lenisdale 
read a most learned Essay on the Origin 
of Creeds and the Birth of Languages. 
We are happy to apprise our readers that 
M. Leon is no vulgar person, impelled to 
this experiment by the mere thirst for 
gold. He is a philosopher and a scholar 
of the highest order. Curiosity alone 
seems to have prompted him to the trial. 
Our assertion is proved by his presenting 
ten thousand francs to the hotel-keeper 
who roasted the Pigeons. On the after- 
noon of his success he was presented to 
the King. His Majesty gave hima snuff 
box set with diamonds, and talked with 
him along time—questioning him with 
reference to the impressions made on the 
human organism by the oft-repeated diges- 
tion of roast Pigeon. 

“ The Spanish ambassador immediately 
wrote to his Queen, asking the cross of 
Isabella for M. Leon. Prince Kourzoff 
offered fifty thousand roubles to the Lau- 
reate if he would repeat the experiment 
in Russia. But M. Leon, whose family 
and domestic interests require his imme- 
diate presence at Paris, was obliged, 
though regretfully, to decline the honour, 
Adding, besides, that a second trial would 
be out of the question, because his suffer- 
ings during this month of Pigeons had 
reached a point of inexpressible anguish.” 
On the 15th of September, 1838, M, 
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Leon called on M. Lebrun, whom he 
found in the same apartment where he 
had left him with Julia a year before. 

—Well, said the father ? 

—Hereare seventy-five thousand francs, 
said M. Leon, pulling seventy-five bank 
notes out of his pocket. 

—Twenty-five thousand francs over 
plus! cried the astonished M. Lebrun; 
while Julia, from being pale with excite- 
ment, blushed for joy. 

—Yes, replied Leon, I not only gained 
the necessary sum, but received presents 
whose sale brought me twenty-five thou- 
sand francs. 

—Is it to your education you owe all 
this? 

—Yes, muttered Leon, with a sigh, 
having no wish to confess the source of 
his fortune. 

—QOh! exclaimed Julia, throwing her- 
self in ecstacy on the neck of her be- 
trothed. If we have sons we'll make 
scholars of them all! 

—May the Devil catch me if I even 
have them taught to read, swore Leon— 
to himself. 

He married Julia, and they had two 
children, who, despite their father’s vath, 
are already prodigies in learning, and 
have entered the pathway which leads to 
distinction in letters. 

Now that Leon no longer needs Science 
to live by, he has found means to employ 
it to advantage. He has already publish- 
ed his translation of Arab Songs, which 
has made him a name among translators, 
and may be had for thirty-two francs, 
fifty centimes. His arrangement with 
the publisher to share the profits, has 
netted him sixty-five francs. 


Does this story prove that we should de- 
spise learning? By no means. It simply 
teaches that we should never expect of it 
what is beyond its power—that it always 
demands labour—that it sometimes con- 
fers distinction, but oftener obscurity, and 
that it never gives fortune. Do we de- 
spise Love, which demands more and 
yields less ? 
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Doesit teach we should holdin contempt 
the eccentricities of the English? No; 
fur we have just shown how the folly of 
some may lead to the happiness of others. 
And all the roads by which we can reach 
happiness must be good, if they only 


What then does it prove ? 

Nothing. 

Or, if it only proves Pigeon an indi- 
gestible diet, and that Providence finds 
many ways to reward the virtuous, the 
writer will be amply repaid. 





bring us to our journey’s end. 





TOM JOHNSON’S COUNTRY COURTING. 
CANTO IL. 


To-morrow catches Tom in bed, 
Swathed dumpling-like in fold on fold. 
Each separate hair upon his head 


Aches by itself in pain untold. 


A perfect orchestra of aches! 
The treble-thrilling in his tooth, 
While in his head a bee-hive makes 


A buzzing bass no cure can soothe. 


Tis pleasant, sure, in health, to muse 
On head-aches soothed by fingers small, 
On fairies in uncreaking shoes, 


Light-treading as a blossom’s fall. 


But, oh! thou fainting Touch-me-not, 
When nausea feels the cover’s weight. 
‘ Then, close embraces—ugh! the thought! 


The tenderest accents, how they grate !— 


—Thrice Morn her banners had unfurled, 
And thrice the Sun his pipe had lit, 
And thrice one time our rounded world 


Turned like a turkey on its spit ; 


And now behold our friend once more, 
All snugly propped in easy chair, 
Wheeled to the front porch, near the door, 


To catch the sunset lingering there. 


And there sits Bessie, book in hand, 
With accents softened by regret. 
Her wanton mischiefs, lately planned, 


But put her deeper in his debt. 


There, in the Old Virginia porch, 
Low, stooping to the tufted ground, 


As if for love of climbing vines, 


Whose tendrils wind it round and round, 
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In new-found harmony they sit 

Beneath their golden spotted screen. 

Yon river’s course winds out of sight; 


Afar the mountains blue are seen. 


A book was there, but that was all. 
Did ever youth and maiden meet, 
With hearts so empty of their own, 
They thought another's fancies sweet? 


The tingling memories of the past 

Had broken down their pride and spite. 
Coy glances darted to and fro, 

With timid words of soft delight. 


How sweet in languor after pain 

To feel the sunbeams nearly spent, 

To smell the rose, whose dropping leaves 
Give out a gentler, fading scent; 


To sit in vague, uncertain trance, 

With some fair, blooming face close by, 
Whose pitying eyes, with tender glance, 
Give being to our revery; 


To watch her eyes, spelled to the scene, 
Grow bright and brightier as they gaze, 
Until the sunset’s blushing charms 


Seem almost mirrowed on her face! 


he while our eyes forget the scene, 
As larks the earth for heaven above, 
And wander on in Beauty’s chase, 
Led by the lures of lurking Love, 


Now on the rosy finger-tips, 

Which peep like rosebuds through the hair, 
Now on the bit of snowy neck 
Half-shadowed by the ’kerchief there. 


“ She could not read, it was too dark ; 
She would not talk, ‘twould pain his head. 
And would he have a rose?’ She knew 


Just where the sweetest grew,” she said. © 


“Here! That's the sweetest of them all!— 
‘So red? Ikissed it. That is why. 

‘But one? °Tis more than you will keep. 
Besides, ‘But one for constancy.’ ”— 


“T'llnever—” “There! No compliments! 
Remember you are in my care. 

No talking, Sir! Now, hold these flowers. 
I'll make a garland for my hair. 
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“¢A flower’ am I? Flowers never talk. 
So, don't expect me—dear! Sit down! 
Oh, me! You men will never mind! 


Be still and watch me make my crown.” 


What could he do but look and dream 2 
And dreams are dangerous near the fair, 
When not a word disturbs the stream 


Which bears us on we know not where. 


That trick of silence! When she knows, 
The witch, too well her beauty’s power, 
To trust to words, but only sits 


And blooms in silence like a flower. 


And so, with still, enchanted gaze 
He watches, glancing to and fro 
‘Mid roses red, ber fair, white hands 


Made whiter by such crimson show. 


And now the vague, perplexing smiles, 
Which teaze his wildered vanity, 
To know what mocking thouglits of him 


Peep from her lips so cunningly. 


“See here, ‘tis done, and ain’t it sweet ?— 
We have a coronation now. 

Ili kneel,—just think of that, Sir Knight! 
And you shall place it on my brow.” — 


—* Why, hallo Bess! What are you at? 
Cries John, emerging from the door, 
With pipe in mouth, and veiled in smoke, 
As came the Gods in days of yore. 


“Whew! Bless me! kneeling, asI live! 
And to a ‘city dandy,’ too! 

I’ve heard that city men are fast, 

But such dispatch I never knew. 


* And you, you base, designing wretch, 
To enter thus in friendship’s guise, 
And steal a simple maiden’s heart,— 


Hush, Bess! “Tis vain! The villain dies!” 


Poor Bessie! There she stands aghast, 
With tingling cheeks and swimming eye.— 
* Now, John, my man. look out,” roars Tom, 
“ Actwon’s fate ison you! Fly!” 


“Hush! Quit your nonsense, both, I say! 

I can’t see what you’re laughing at. 

Stop, John, you’ll ruample all my hair. 

You’ve mashed my wreath, Sir! Look at that! 
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7 “ And Mister Acton, who was he 2 


The man the fox-hounds put to flight ? 


And did he have to climb a tree, 


Like Mister Jolinson ‘tother night? 


So, off she fluttered through the door 


Upstairs, still laughing in her flight, 


Till in her chamber safe, and there 


Sits down and cries for very spite. 


POPULAR LECTURES ON THE 





VARIOUS FORCES OF MATTER.* 


By M. Farapay, D.C.L., F.R.S., Fullerian Professor of Chemistry, R. L. Foreign 
Associate of the Academy of Science, Paris, de. 


LECTURE II. 
GRAVITATION. —COHESION, 


Do me the favor to pay me as much at- 
tention as you did at our last meeting, 
and [ shall not repent of that which I 
have proposed to undertake. It will be 
impossible for us to consider the Laws of 
Nature, and what they effect, unless we 
now and then give our sole attention, so 
as to obtain a clear idea upon the subject. 
Give me now that attention, and then I 
trust we shall not part without your know- 
ing something about those Laws, and the 
manner in which they act. You recol- 
lect, upon the last occasion, I explained 
that all bodies attracted each other, and 
that this power we called gravitation, I 
told you that when we brought these two 
bodies [two equal sized ivory balls sus- 
pended by threads] near together they 
attracted each other, and that we might 
suppose that the whole power of this uat- 
traction was exerted between their res- 
pective centres of gravity; and, further- 
more, you learned from me that if, in- 
stead of a small ball, I took a larger one, 
like ¢hat |changing one of the balls for a 
much larger one], there was much more 
of this attraction exerted; or, if I made 
this ball larger and larger, until, if it 
were possible, it became as large as the 
Earth itself—or I might take the Earth 
itself as the large ball—that ¢hen the at- 
traction would become so powerful as to 


cause them to rush together in this man- 
ner [dropping the ivory ball]. You sit 
there upright, and I stand upright here, 
becanse we keep our centres of gravity 
properly balanced with respect to the 
earth ; and I need not tell you that on the 
other side of this world the people are 
standing and moving about with their 
feet towards our feet, in a reversed posi- 
tion as compared with us, and all by 
means of this power of gravitation to the 
centre of the earth. 


I must not, however, leave the subject 
of gravitation without telling you some- 
thing about its laws and regularity ; and 
first, as regards its power with respect to 
the distance the bodies are apart. If I 
take one of these balls and place it with- 
in an inch of the other, they attract each 
other with a certain power. If I hold it 
at a greater distance off, they attract with 
less power, and if I hold it ata greater 
distance still, their attraction is still less. 
Now this fact is of the greatest conse- 
quence; for, knowing this law, philoso- 
phers have discovered most wonderful 
things. You know that there isa planet, 
Uranus, revolving round the sun with us, 
but eighteen hundred millions of miles 
off; and because there is another planet 
as far off as three thousand millions of 
miles, this law of attraction, or gravita- 
tion, still holds good, and philosophers 
actually discovered this latter plant, Nep- 
tune, by reason of the effects of its at- 


* From the London Chemical News, No. 6. 
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traction at this overwhelming distance. 
Now I want you clearly to understand 
what this law is. They say (and they are 
right) that two bodies attract each other 
inversely as the square of the distance,— 
a sad jumble of words until you under- 
stand them; but I think we shall soon 


comprehend what this law is, and what 
is the meaning of the “ inverse square of 
the distance.”’ 

I have here (Fig. 1) a lamp A, shining 
most intensely upon this disc Bc p, and 
this light acts as a sun by which I can 
get a shadow from this little screen B F 


Fig. 1. 





(merely a square piece of card), which, 
as you know, when I place it close to the 
large screen, just shadows as much of it 
as is exactly equal to its own size; but 
now let me take this card £, which is 
equal to the other one in size, and place 
it midway between the lamp and the 
screen; now look at the size of the sha- 
dow B D, it is four times the original size. 
Here, then, comes the “ inverse square of 
the distance.” This distance a B, is one, 
and that distance a B, is fwo, but that 
EF, being one, this size B D of shadow is 
four instead of two, which is the square 
of the distance; and if I put the screen 
at one-third of the distance from the lamp, 
the shadow on the large screen would be 
nine times the size. Again, if I hold this 
screen here at B F, a certain amount of 
light falls on it; and if I hold it nearer 
the lamp at £, more light shines upon it. 
And you see at once how much—exactly 
the quantity which I have shut off from 
the part of this screen B Dp, now in sha- 
dow; moreover, you see that if I put a 
single screen here at G, by the side of the 
shadow, it can only receive one-fourth of 
the proportion of light which is obstruct- 
ed. That, then, is what is meant by the 
inverse of the square of the distance, 
This screen £, is the brightest because it 
is the nearest, and there is the whole se- 


eret of this curious expression inversely 
as the square of the distance. Now, if 
you cannot perfectly recollect that when 
you go home, get a candle and throw a 
shadow of something----your profile, if 
you like----on the wall, and then recede 
or advance, and you will find that your 
shadow is exactly in proportion rm the 
square of the distance you are off the 
wall ; and then if you consider how much 
light shines on you at one distance, and 
how much at another, you get the inverse 
accordingly. So it is as regards the at- 
traction of these two balls, they attract 
according to the square of the distance, 
inversely. I want you to try and remem- 
ber these words, and then you will be 
able to go into all the calculations of as- 
tronomers, as to the planets and other 
bodies, and tell why they move so fast, 
and why they go vound the sun without 
falling into it, with many other curious 
things, 

Let us now leave this subject which |] 
have written upon the board under the 
word Force----GRaVITATON—and goa step 
further. All bodies attract each other at 


sensible distances. I showed you the 
electric attraction on the last oecanion 
(though I did not call it so); that attracts 
at a distance; and in order to make our 
progress a little more simple, suppose I 
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take a few iron particles [dropping some 
fragments of iron on the table]. There, 
I have already told you that in all 
cases where bodies fall, it is the particles 
that are attracted. You may consider 
these, then, as separate particles magni- 
fied, so as to be evident to your sight; 
they are loose from each other----they all 
gravitate----they all fall to earth----for the 
force of gravitation never fails. Now, I 
have here a centre of power which I will 
not name at present, and when these par- 
ticles are placed upon it, see what an at- 
traction they have for each other. 

Ilere I have an arch of iron filings 
(Fig. 2) regularly built up like an iron 
bridge, because I have put them within 




















a sphere of action which will cause them 
to attract each other. See! I could let 
a mouse run through it, and yet if I try 
to do the same thing with them here [on 
the table] they do not attract each other 
at all. It is that [the magnet] which 
makes them hold together. Now just as 
these iron particles hold together in the 
form of an elliptical bridge, so do the dif- 
ferent particles of iron which constitute 
this nail hold together and make it one, 
And here is a bar of iron; why, it is only 
because the different parts of this iron 
are so wrought as to keep close together 
by the attraction between the particles, 
that it is held together in one mass, It 
is kept together, in fact, merely by the 
attraction of one particle to another, and 
that is the point I want now to illustrate. 
If I take a piece of flint and strike it 
with a hammer and break it thus [break- 
ing off a piece of the flint], I have done 
nothing more than separate the particles 
which compose these two pieces so far 
apart, that their attraction is too weak to 
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cause them to hold together, and it is 
only for that reason that there are now 
two pieces inthe place of one. I will 
show you an experiment to prove that this 
attraction does still exist in those parti- 
cles, for here is a piece of glass (for what 
was true of the flint and the bar of iron 
is true of the piece of glass, and is true 
of every other solid, they are all held to- 
gether in the lump by the attraction be- 
tween their parts), and I can show you 
the attraction between its separate parti- 
cles, fur if I take these portions of glass 
which I have reduced to a very fine pow- 
der, you see that I can actually build 
them up into a solid wall by pressure be- 
tween two flat surfaces. The power which 
Ithus have of building up this wall is 
due to the attraction of the particles, 
forming, as it were, the cement which 
holds them together ; and so in this case, 
where I have taken no very great pains 
to bring the particles together, you see, 
perhaps a couple of ounces of finely 
pounded glass standing as an upright 
wall—is not this attraction most wonder- 
ful? That bar of iron one inch square 
has such power of attraction in its parti- 
cles—giving to it such strength—that it 
will hold up twenty tons weight before 
the little set of particles in the small 
space equal to one division across which 
it can be pulled apart, will separate. In 
this manner suspensiun bridgesand chains 
are held together by the attraction of 
their particles, and lam going to make 
an experiment which will show how strong 
is this attraction of the particles—do not 
think mea harlequin or fairy. [The Lec- 
turer here placed his foot on a loop of 
wire fastened to a support above, and 
swung with his whole weight resting 
upon it for some moments.] You see, 
while hanging here all my weight is sup- 
ported by these little particles of the 
wire, just as in pantomimes they some- 
times suspend gentlemen and damsels. 
Now how can we make this attraction 
of the particles a little more simple? 
There are many things which if brought 
together properly will show this attrac- 
tion, Here is a boy’s experiment (and I 
like a boy’sexperiment). Get a tobacco- 
pipe, fill it with lead, melt it, and then 
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pour it out upon a stone, and thus get a 
clean piece of lead (this is a better plan 
than scraping it—scraping alters the con- 
dition of the surface of the lead). I have 
here some pieces of lead which I melted 
this morning for the sake of making them 
clean. Now these pieces of lead hang 
together by the attraction of their parti- 
cles, and if I press these two separate 
pieces close togsther, so as to bring their 
particles within the sphere of attraction, 
you will see how soon they become one, 
I have merely got to give them a good 
squeeze, and draw the upper piece slight- 
ly round at the same time, and here they 
are as one, and all the bending and 
twisting I can give them will not make 
them separate again; 1 have joined the 
lead together, not with solder, but simply 
by means of the attraction of the parti- 
cles. 

This, however, is not the best way of 
bringing those particles together, we have 
many better plans than that—and I will 
show you one that will do very well for 
juvenile experiments. There is some 
alum crystallized very beautifully by na- 
ture (for all things are far more beautiful 
in their natural than their artificial form), 
and here I have some of the same alum 
broken into fine powder. In it I have 
destroyed that force of which I have pla- 
ced the name on this board----CoHEsion, 
or the attraction exerted between the par- 
ticles of bodies to hold them together. 
Now I am going to show you that if we 
take this powdered alum and some hot 
water, and mix them together, I shall dis- 
solve the alum---all the particles will be 
separated by the water far more com- 
pletely than they are here in the powder ; 
but then, being in the water, they will 
have the opportunity as it cools (for that 
is the condition which favors their coal- 
escence) of uniting together again and 
forming one mass. 

Now having brought the alum ixto so- 
lution, I will pour it into this glass basin, 
and you will, to-morrow, find that those 
particles of alum which I have put into 
the water, and so separated that they are 
no longer solid, will as the water cools, 
come together and cohere, and by to-mor- 
row morning we shall have a great deal 
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of the alum crystallized out, that is to say, 
come back to the solid fourm. |The Lec- 
turer here poured a little of the hot solu- 
tion of alum into the glass dish, and when 
the latter had thus been made warm, the 
remainder of the solution was added.| I 
am now doing that which I advise you to 
do if you use a glass vessel, namely, 
warming it slowly and gradually ; and in 
repeating this experiment do as I do; 
pour the liquid out gently, leaving all the 
dirt behind in the basin; and remember 
that the more carefully and quietly you 
make this experiment at home, the better 
the crystals, To-morrow you will see the 
particles of alum drawn together, and if 
I put two pieces of coke in some part of 
the solution (the coke ought first to be 
washed very clean and dried), you will 
find to-morrew that we shall have a beau- 
tiful crystallization over the coke, mak- 
ing it exactly resemble a natural mineral. 

Now how curiously our ideas expand 
by watching these conditions of the at- 
traction of cohesion—how many new 
phenomena it gives us beyond those of 
the attraction of gravitation. See how it 
gives us great strength. The things we 
deal with in building up the structures 
on the earth are of strength----we use 
iron, stone, and other things of great 
strength; and only think that all those 
structures you have about you----think of 
the Great Eastern, if you please, which 


is of such size and power as to be almost 


more than man can manage----are the re- 
sult of this power of cohesion and attrac- 
tion. 

I have here a body in which I believe 
you will see a change taking place in its 
condition of cohesion at the moment it is 
made. It is at first yellow, then it be- 
comes a fine crimson red. Just watch 
when I pour these two liquids together— 
both colorless as water. [The Lecturer 
here mixed together solutions of perchlo- 
ride of mercury and iodide of potassium, 
when a yellow precipitate of biniodide of 
mercury fell down, which almost imme- 
diately became crimson red.| Now, there 
is a substance which is very beautiful, but 
see how itis changing color. It was red- 
dish-yellow at first, but it has now become 
red. I have previously prepared a little 
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of this red substance, which you see form- 
ed in the liquid, and have put some of it 
upon paper. [Exhibiting several sheets 
of paper coated with scarlet biniodide of 
mercury.| There it is—the same sub- 
stance spread upon paper, and there too 
is the same substance ; and here is some 
more of it [exhibiting a piece of paper as 
large as the other sheets, but having only 
very little red color on it, the greater part 
being yellow], a Jitéle! more of it, you will 
say. Do not be mistaken; there is as 
much upon the surface of one of these 
pieces of paper as upon the other. What 
you see yellow is the same thing as the 
red body, only the attraction of cohesion 
is in a certain degree changed ; for I will 
take this red body, and apply heat to it 
(you may perhaps see a little smoke 
arise, but that is of no consequence), and 
if you look at it, it will at first of all 
darken—but see, how it is becoming yel- 
low. I have now made it all yellow, and 
what is more it will remain so; but if I 
take any hard substance and rub the yel- 
low part with it, it will immediately go 
back again to the red condition, | Exhib- 
iting the experiment.] There itis. You 
see the red is not put back, but brought 
back by the change in the substance. 
Now [warming it over the spirit lamp] 
here it is becoming jellow again, and 
that is all because its attraction of cohe- 
sion is changed. And what will you say 
to me when I tell you that this piece of 
common charcoal is just the same thing, 
only differently coalesced, as the diamonds 
which you wear. (I have put a specimen 
outside of a piece of straw which was 
charred in a particular way—it is just 
like black lead.) . Now, this charred 
straw, this charcoal, and these diamonds, 
are all of them the same substance, chan- 
ged but in their properties as respects the 
force of cohesion. 

Ilere isa piece of glass [producing a 
piece of plate glass about two inches 
square], (I shall want this afterwards to 
look at and examine its internal condi- 
tion )—and here is some of the same sort 
of glass differing only in its power of co- 
hesion, because while yet melted it has 
been dropped into cold water [exhibiting 
a “ Prince Rupert’s drop” (Fig. 3)], and 
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if I take one of these little tear-like pie- 
ces and break off ever so little from the 
point, the whole will at once burst and 
fall to pieces. I will now break off a 
piece of this. [The Lecturer nipped off 
a small piece from the end of one of the 
Rupert’s drops, whereupon the whole im- 
mediately fell to pieces.] There! you 
see the solid glass has suddenly become 
powder, and more than that, it has knock- 
ed a hole in the glass vessel in which it 
was held. I can show the effect better in 
this bottle of water, and it is very likely 
the whole bottle will go. [A 6-0z. vial was 
filled with water, and a Rupert’s drop 
placed in it with the point of the tail just 
projecting out ; upon breaking the tip off. 
the drop burst, and the shock being trans- 
mitted through the water to the sides of 
the bottle, shattered the latter to pieces. | 

Ilere is another form of the same kind 
of experiment. I have here some more 
glass which has not been annealed, [show- 
ing some thick glass vessels (Figure 4)], 
and if I take one of these glass vessels 


Fig. 4, 


Fig. 3. 





and drop a piece of pounded glass into 
it (or I will take some of these small pie- 
ces of rock crystal—they have the advan- 
tage of being harder than glass) and so 
will make the least scratch upon the in- 
side, the whole bottle will break to pie- 
ces,----it cannot hold together. [The Lec- 
turer here dropped a small fragment of 
rock crystal into one of these glass ves- 
sels, when the bottom immediately came 
out and fell upon the plate.| There it goes 
through, just as it would through a sieve. 

Now, I have shown you these things 
for the purpose of bringing your minds 
to see that bodies are not merely held to- 
gether by this power of cohesion, but 
that they are held together in very curious 
ways. And suppose I take some things 
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that are held together by this force, and 
examine them more minutely. I will first 
take a bit of glass, and if I give it a blow 
with a hammer I shall just break it to 
pieces. You saw how it was in the case 
of the flint when I broke a piece off; a 
piece of a similar kind would come off, 
just as you would expect; and if I avere 
to break it up still more, it would be as 
you have seen, simply a collection of 
small particles of no definite shape or form. 
But supposing I take some other thing, 
this stone for instance (Fig. 5) [taking a 


Fig. 5. 
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piece of mica], and if I hammer this 
stone I may batter it a great deal before 
I can break itup. I may even bend it with- 
out breakingit; that is tosay I may bend it 
in one particular direction without break- 
ing it much, although I feel in my hands 
that Iam doing it some injury. But now, 
if I take it by the edges I find that it 
breaks up into leaf after leaf in a most 
extraordinary manner. Why should it 
break up like that? Not because all 
stones do, or all crystals; for there is 
some salt—(Fig. 6)—you know what com- 
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mon salt is; here is a piece of this salt 
which by natural circumstances has had 
its particles so brought together that they 
have been allowed free opportunity of 
combining or coalescing, and you shall 
see what happens if I take this piece of 
salt and break it. It does not break as 
flint did, or as the mica did, but with a 
clean sharp angle and exact surfaces, 
beautiful and glittering as diamunds 
[breaking it by gentle blows with a ham- 
mer|; there is a square prism which I 
may break up into a square tube. You 
see these fragments are all square—one 
side may be longer than the other, but 
they will only split up so as to form 
square or oblong pieces with cubical 
sides. Now, I goa little further, and I 
find another stone (Fig. 7) (Iceland or 
cale-spar) which I may break in a similar 
way, but not with the same result. Here 
is a piece which I have broken off, and 
you see there are plain surfaces perfectly 
regular with respect to each other, but it 
is not cubical—it is what we call a rhom- 
boid. It still breaks in three directions 
most beautifully and regularly with 
polished surfaces, but with sloping sides, 
not like the salt. Why not? It is very 


manifest that this isowing to the attraction 
of the particles one for the other being 
less in the direction in which they give 
way than in other directions, I have on 
the table before me a number of little 
bits of caleareous spar, and I recommend 
each of you to take a piece home, and 
then you can take a knife and try to 
divide it in the direction of any of the 
surfaces already existing. You will be 
able to do it at once—but if you try to 
cut it across the crystals you cannot; by 
hammering, you may bruise and break it 
up——-but you cannot divide it into these 
beautiful little rhomboids. 

Now I want you to understand a little 
more how this is—and for this purpose 
I am going to use the electric light again. 
You see, we cannot look into the middle 
of a body like this piece of glass. We 
perceive the outside form, and the inside 
form, and we look throuyh it, but we can- 
not well find out how these forms become 
so, and I want you, therefore, to take a 
lesson in the way in which we use a ray 
of light for the purpose of seeing what is 
in the interior of bodies, Light is a 


thing which is, so to say, attracted by 
every substance that gravitates (and we 
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do not know anything that does not). 
All matter affects light more or less by 
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what we may consider asa kind of attrac- 
tion, and I have arranged (Fig. 8) a very 


Fig. 8. 








simple experiment upon the floor of the 
room for the purpose of illustrating this. 
I have put into that basin a few things 
which those who are in the body of the 
theatre will not be able to see, and I am 
going to make use of this power which 
matter possesses of attracting a ray of 
light. If Mr. Anderson pours some 
water gently and steadily into the basin, 
the water willattract the raysof lightdown- 
wards, and the piece of sealing wax will 
appear to rise up into the sight of those 
who were before not high enough to see 
over the side of the basin to its bottom. 
{Mr. Anderson here poured water into 
the basin, and upon the Lecturer asking 
whether anybody could see the silver and 
sealing wax he was answered by a general 
affirmative]. Now I suppose that every- 
body can see that they are not at all dis- 
turbed, whilst from the way they appear 





to have risen up, you would imagine the 
bottom of the basin and the articles that 
are in it were two inches thick, although 
they are only one of our small silver 
dishes and a piece of sealing wax which I 
have put there. The light which now 
goes to you from that piece of silver was 
obstructed by the edge of the basin when 
there was no water there, and you were 
unable to see anything of it; but when 
we poured in water, the rays were at- 
tracted down by it over the edge of the 
basin, and you were thus enabled to see 
the articles at the bottom. 

I have shown you this experiment first, 
so that you might understand how glass 
attracts light and might then see how other 
substances like rock salt and calcareous 
spar, mica, and other stones would affect 
the light; and if Dr. Tyndall will be good 
enough to let us use his light again, we will 


Fig. 9. 











first of all show you hov it may be bent 
by a piece of glass (Fig. 9). |The elec- 
tric lamp was again lit, and the beam of 
parallel rays of light which it emitted 
was bent about and decomposed by means 
of the prism.| Now here you see, if I 
send the light through this piece of plain 
glass, A, it goes straight through without 
being bent (unless the glass be held ob- 
liquely, and then the phenomenon be- 
comes more complicated), but if I take 








this piece of glass B [a prism], you see it 
will show a very different effect. It no 
longer goes to that wall but it is bent to 
this screen c, and how much more beauti- 
ful it is now [throwing the prismatic 
spectrum on the screen.| This ray of 
light is bent out of its course by the at- 
traction of the glass upon it. And you 
see I can turn and twist the rays to and 
fro in different parts of the room just as 
I please. Now it goes there, now here. 
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|The Lecturer projected the prismatic 
spectrum about the theatre.| Here I 
have the rays once more bent on the 
screen, and you see how wonderfully and 
beautifully that piece of glass not only 
bends the light by virtue of its attraction, 
but actually splits it up into different 
colours. Now I want you to understand 
that this piece of glass [the prism] being 
perfectly unifurm in its internal struc- 
ture, tells us about the action of these 
other bodies which are not uniform— 
which do not merely cohere, but also 
have within them, in different parts, dif- 
ferent degrees of cohesion, and thus attract 
and bend the light with varying powers. 
We will now let the light pass through 
one or two of these things which I just 
now showed you broke so curiously; and 
first of all I will take a piece of mica. 
Here you see is our ray of light—we have 
first to make it what we call polarized, 
but about that you need not trouble your- 
selves, it is only to make our illustration 
more clear. Here then, we have our 
polarized ray of light, and I can so ad- 
just it as to make the screen upon which 
it is shining either light or dark, although 
I have nothing in the course of this ray 
of light but what is perfectly transpar- 
ent [turning the analizer round]. I will 
now make it so that it is quite dark, and 
we will in the first instance put a piece of 
common glass into the polarized ray so as 
to show you that it does not enable the 
light to get tbrough. You see the screen 
remains dark. The glass then, internally, 


has no effect upon the light. [The glass 
was removed, and a piece of mica intro- 
duced.] Now, there is the mica which we 
spilt up so curiously into leaf after leaf, 
and see how that enables the light to pass 
through on to the screen, and how, as 
Dr. Tyndall turns it round in his hand, 
you have those different colours, pink, and 
purple, and green, coming and going 
most beautifully ;—not that the mica is 
more transparent than the glass, but be- 
cause of the different manner in which its 
particles are arranged by the force of co- 
hesion. 

Now we will see how calcareous spar 
acts upon this light,—that stone which 
split up into rhombs, and of which you 
are going to take a little piece home each 
of you. |The mica was removed, and a 
piece of cale-spar introduced at a.| See 
how that turns the light round and round 
and produces these rings and that black 
cross (Fig. 10). Look at those colours, 
are they not most beautiful for you and 
for me? (for I enjoy these things as much 
us you do.) In what a wonderful man- 
ner they open out to us the internal ar- 
rangement of the particles of this calca- 
reous spar by the force of cohesion. 

And now I will show you another ex- 
periment. Here is that piece of glass 
which before had no action upon the 
light. You shall see what it will do when 
we apply pressure to it. Here, then, we 
have our ray of polarized light, and I will 
first of all show you that the glass has 
no effect upon it in its ordinary state,— 


Fig. 10. 





when I place it in the course of the light, 
the screen still remains dark. Now Dr. 
Tyndall will press that bit of glass be- 
tween three little points, one point 





against two, so as to bring a strain upon 
the parts, and you will see whata curious 
effect that has. [Upon the screen two 
white dots gradually appeared.| Ab! 
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these points show the position of the 
strain—in these parts the force of cohe- 
sion is being exerted in a different de- 
gree to what it is in the other parts, and 
hence it allows the light to pass through. 
How beautiful that is—bow it makes 
the light come through some parts and 
leaves it dark in others, and all because 
we weaken the force of cohesion between 
particle and particle. Whether you have 
this mechanical power of straining, or 
whether we take other means, we get tne 
same result, and, indeed, I will show you 
by another experiment that if we heat the 
glass in one part it will alter its internal 
structure, and produce a similar effect. 
Here is a piece of common glass, and if I 
insertthis in the path of the polarized ray, 
I believe it will do nothing. There is 
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the common glass [introducing it]—no 
light passes through—the screen remains 
quite dark ; but 1 am going to warm this 
glass in the lamp, and you know your- 
selves that when you pour warm water 
upon glass you put a strain upon it suffi- 
cient to break it sometimes—-something 
like there was in the case of the Prince 
Rupert’s drops. [The glass was warmed 
in the spirit lamp, and again placed 
across the ray of light.] Now you see 
how beautifully the light goes through 
those parts which are hot, making dark 
and light lines just as the crystal did, 
and all because of the alteration I have 
effected in its internal condition, for these 
dark and light parts are a proof of the 
presence of forces acting and dragging in 
different directions within the solid mass, 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 





DEATH AND BURIAL OF DE SOTO. 


A Summer morn is in the sky, and throws its sultry beams 
O’er turbid Mississippi’s face—the monarch grand of streams— 
As he rolls on in sullen pride, and ali his tribute pours, 


Like some great sceptered king that goes to conquer distant shores ; 


The mists which hang around his brow now slowly melt away, 


As care before the smile of hope, in morning’s early ray. 


Oh! tis a wild and dreary waste through which he rolls his tides, 


And warlike nations roam along and battle by his sides; 


The fleet and wary Indian, within his birch canoe; 


The thrilling yell of horror as the hurtled arrow flew ; 


The buzzing fly—the serpent’s hiss—the victim’s dying groan— 


All startled, from Oblivion, gray Silence on her throne. 


But, lo! amid these forest lands now bright in morning beams, 


As fitful breezes rise and fall, a golden banner gleams, 


Rich in the blazonry of Spain, its gorgeous folds displayed 


O’er some stern warrior-sentinel in burnished steel arrayed ; 


Where on the bold projecting bluff the white man’s dwelling stood— 
The first that ever wandered in that boundless solitude. 


Full in the rear, the tented camps a warlike host display; 
The deep tramp of the charger heard and the bloodhound’s distant bay ; 
And spears adorned with tassels bright, and with rich pennons bound; 


And sentinels in gleaming mail pacing the accustomed round, 
With gilded spear and belted brand, as of the knightly throng 
That guards their own romantic land of chivalry and song. 
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But through this strange encampment there, no sound of mirth is heard— 
No social hum of converse blithe, nor voice with music stirred ; 

The noble charger droops his head—the fierce sagacious hound, 

With slouching crest, his master tends, or slumbers on the ground: 

The toil-worn soldier, to and fro, with humbled gait and mien, 


Dejected, with a care-worn look, and gloomy brow is seen. 


Gaunt Famine, with her sullen brood, hangs round them night and day, 
And perches on their sallow cheeks like some great bird of prey 

While through the dark pine forest and along the deep morass, 

The raven wing of Azriel is heard at times to pass; 

And on the voiceless waters, and upon the breezeless air, 


The still foot of the pestilence is wandering everywhere. 


How oft their fancies visit in wild delirious dreams 

The silvery Guadalquiver, or Xeres’ viny streams, 

Or the cool-sloped Alpuxarras; and in blest visions rove 

Mid waving palm and blossoms rare, and shade of orange grove, 
The snow-enrobed Sierras, the fragrant fields of Spain, 


With friend, or love, or kindred dear, they ne’er shall meet again! 


Oh! where are all those gallant forms that leapt upon the shore 
Of Florida’s enameled glades—those thunderbolts of war— 

With waving plume and glittering helm, and clad in polished steel, 
While o’er them waved in silken folds the banner of Castile, 

And high in confidence and bope o’er conquered realms to come 
To the deep sound of the trumpet and roll of muffled drum ? 


And lo! with eyes wild-flashing, and with wide-floating mane, 
Yon Andalusian coursers come swift-bounding o’er the plain! 
How ficet they move, the warrior steecis, in all the pomp of war, 
In drapery of gold and steel, and shining from afar! 

With wide-distended nostril and with loud resounding hoof, 

They shake the trembling ground in pride and snuff the war aloof! 


The startled savage flies aghast—what valorous deeds are done! 
And Fame enrolls them on her page—“ those children of the Sun:” 
O’er Apalachee’s mountain ridge, o’er Alabama's plain, 

Where “Dido of the Wilderness” erst held her ancient reign; 
Where ne’er before a Christian voice nor trumpet’s brazen blare, 
Or guns red flaming volley, woke the wild beast in his lair. 


Disease and war and pestilence, have thinned their splendid files ; 
Their graves are scattered far and wide upon the trackless wilds ; 
The Indians’ wrongs are half avenged—Manirto's dreaded foe 

Has felt his slumbering ire and droops in weariness and woe; 
Their golden-dreams have faded too—of all that gallant band 

How few, how few! shall e’er return to hail their native land! 


There, in a lonely tent, struck down, a godlike form reclined,— 
The haughty spirit, noble heart, the enthusiastic mind ; 
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The terror of the infidel—the pride of knightly lance— 
The flower of love and chivalry—the hero of romance, 
Whose prowess had resounded loud where’er his banners flew— 


The comrade brave of Pizarro—joint-conqueror of Perv! 


There lay Hernanpo De Soro!—the spirit’s fiery flame, 

More than the burning fever’s rage, consumed his mortal frame ; 

That eagle eye whose lightning flashed in perils’ darkest hour, 

Was dim and wandering in mist, as twilight shades did lower; 

Death’s clammy dews were on his brow—his brightest hopes o’ercast— 
Wealth, fame, dominion—all were gone, like leaves in Autumn cast! 


There lay the conqueror of a world, ne’er destined to behold 

Its future glory, power, and wealth, more beautiful than gold ; 
Unblest by Bopapitia’s smiles—far from his native home, 

And half his brave companions dead—ah, wherefore did he roam? 
What had he met but deep lagoon, the inextricable wood, 

And naked savage prowling through the endless solitude ? 


,A pale, emaciated group stood round the pallet-bed ; 

Not many were the words they spoke, but bitter tears they shed, 
Which coursed adown their furrowed cheeks in agony of grief, 

As the heavy sob-like breathing, gushed forth the dying chief, 

And dark-cowled priests with holy rite and prayer were standing by, 


To list in breathless silence drear, the spirit’s parting sigh. 


There by his side Muscoro sat, his friend of better days, 

Joint-heir to all his glorious fame—on him he fixed his gaze ; 

A breeze came o’er the his languid brow—he raised his dying head. 
“ Union and perseverance, and’’—and then his spirit fled 

Upon those memorable words. His stormy life is o’er, 

He sleeps in quiet slumber now, and dreams of wars no more. 


’Tis midnight; and the air to dream has hushed its evening psalm» 
And save the surging of the wave the world is still and calm ; 

A thousand vigil stars are bright, and glow along the skies, 
Shedding their holy tears of dew, as from the angels eyes ; 

As slowly from the shore recedes a sad funereal train, 

With bannered bier and shrouded corse—the fallen star of Spain. 


Five hundred torches blaze around, and cast a fitful gleam 

In contrast with the lights above, reflected from the stream ; 
A train of cowled priests advance with rosary and pix, 

With streaming censer borne aloft, and golden crucifix, 
Chanting wild misereres, whose melancholy sound 

Dies sweetly o’er the distant waves and vaulted wood arounl 


Mournfully and slowly to the deepest depths they come, 
Then pealed the bugle’s wailing notes, and roll of muffled drum, 


In stormy music echoing sound; and mingled with the strain, 
Uprose the thrilling battle ery—-* St. Jago and for Spain!” 
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The roars of volleying arquebuse wide o’er the waters boom, 


And start the lurking savages, who mark the stranger’s tomb. 


A pause—an awful pause—and then a sudden splash is heard, 


As the dark face of the waters by the coffined corse is stirred ; 


And he whose eye with Christian awe first gazed upon the stream, 


Now, like a child sleeps ‘neath its wave unrecked of war or dream, 


Arid o’er that blank, letterless tomb, the melancholy surge 


Is rolling on in grandeur with a grand eternal dirge. 





MORE LEAVES FROM A MOURNER’S PORTFOLIO. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “BLACK DIAMONDS.” 


ABIDE WITH ME, 


Abide with me! Fast falls the eventide; 


The darkness thickens; Lord, with me abide! 


When other helpers fail and comforts flee, 


Help of the helpless, oh! abide with me. 


THE SOLDIER OF THE CROSS. 


It was the Fourth of July, and on 
this nvisy anniversary of war, while 
guns were firing, and the tramp of sol- 
diers and loud shouts were going up and 
down the street, in a little room, in the 
white house beneath the hill, a fair 
girl was dying. The drum-beats passed 
on—the banners faded into the distance, 
with none in that room to mark them, 
as they stood over the sweet, dying smiles, 
and the gentle flutters of life in the 
wasted wrists, and the low, hard-breathed, 
precious prayers of the loved one, as she 
neared the boundary of her golden life. 
It was the march of a pure spirit to 
heaven that they watched ; marching, too, 
in a ceremony more grand than all of 
earth’s pomp, for as the parade of a great 
war’s anniversary swept by the white 
house beneath the hill, those standing in 
the dark room were singing the soldier- 
song of the blessed and glorious, and 


sublime sacrament of Jesus Christ, the 
Lord! 


It wasa young wife dying. Crouching 
near her bed, was the fourm of a man— 
that man, her husband; and that man, 
that day, enrolled as a soldier of Jesus 
Christ. The soldier’s arm held her when 
she died. The soldier heard the whisper, 
“hold to me!”’—answered, “ yes, for- 
ever !”’—and then heard that little, weary 
wail, as the arms reached out, raised 
themselves yet higher, wandered, and 
then closed in death forever. 

Ile who was thus made a soldier was 
willing, as he thought, to die then; but 
again came the thought that he was made 
a soldier not that he might die, but that 
he might fight unto death. Poor, de- 
spised soldier! He fought against his 
great agony; he fought against the 
world’s contempt; he fought against ap- 
petite and passion. Always working, 
always pressing on, footsore, weary with 
all, his work but rage in the world’s 
eyes, he died in mean obscurity. Poor 
soldier! he had no pleasures, no con- 
tentments of the flesh, no honours, no 
flashing victories, no interludes, no pauses 
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in his fight; and whilst he toiled along 
his narrow way, the gay world went on, 
and the lives of his former companions 
were crowned with great successes, and 
they looked down upon him with the 
dust and sweat of the day-labourer on 
his garments. 

And the poor soldier died by the way- 
side. And death was over the earth, as 
it is every hour of the day. And when 
the soldier turned from the little path of 
his humble duty, to die by the way, there 
were other soldiers, and great generals, 
and great men dying in other parts of 
the world, with splendid state about the 
dying couch, with bright honors around 
them, and with their names in the mouths 
of thousands of obsequious mourners. 
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None of these for the poor soldier of 
Christ! But as he died, he took from his 
tattered garments a worn picture of a 
human face, looked upon it, then far 
away to where his Captain stood, and 
then with a sudden, sun-lit glory in 
his face, said, ** faithful unto death!” 


That worn picture was of an earthly 
angel, long gone from earth. That Cap- 
tain standing in the distance was Jesus 
Christ, the Lord ; and those dying words 
were made by listening spirits in the 
skies, into a song more glorious than the 
death-hymn of a monarch—sweet, tri- 
umphant, exultant, angelic, and eternal, 
in heaven. 


DEATH—LIFE, 


Two hands across the breast, 


And work is done,— 


Two pale feet crossed in rest, 


The race is run:— 


Two eyes with coin-weights shut, 


And all tears cease,— 


Two lips where grief is mute, 


And wrath at peace, 


So pray we ofttimes, mourning our lot; 


God, in his kindness, answereth not. 


Two hands to work addressed, 


Aye, for His praise !— 
Two feet that never rest, 


Walking His ways :-— 
Two eyes that look above, 


Still through all tears,— 


Two lips that speak but love, 


Never more fears :— 


So cry we afterward, low on our knees: 


Pardon those erring prayers, Father—hear these! 


LITTLE RICHARD AND HIS MOTHER. 

What can exceed—what can liken the 
happiness of parents over their first-born ? 
It is not only a memorial; it is an actual, 
living link of love between them; and it 
is—oh! beautiful and holy mystery— 
the living beyond one’s self in the new 
and innocent creature, that is blood of 
ours and bone of ours. This is not a 
figure of speech. It is a mystery, yeta 
reality. The rejoicing father lives be- 


yond himself in the child that God has 
given him, lives so in a half-fearful, sweet 
reality of a second existence, and feels a 
fresh and pure inpouring into his own 
heart of sumething of the life of his in- 
nocent babe. Thus it is, more or less 
consciously, with every parent blessed 
with sensibility. There are those in the 
world, living within themselves, and with 
nothing more than the animal conscious- 
ness of what is real in life. 
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How precious is the smiling babe to 
mother and to father, watching it with 
mingled looks of love, heart in heart, 
hand in hand, one in possession of the 
treasure God has given. Yes, one in pos- 
session, though it may be separated for a 
time. God alone knows the bitterness, 
when the possesion of the first-born child 
is divided for the time of long years. Di- 
vided how? Divided when the Shadow 
of Death falls across the inheritance— 
when the darkness of mourning is in the 
house—and when the dying mother looses 
her wasted arms from the baby, and puts 
the groping hand that held it into that of 
the great guide of the dark valley! 

And he, the earthly father to whom the 
babe is left, will he not cherish it? will 
he not love it beyond all of earth? He 
will not be comfortless, the world says. 
O, my friends, what does the world know, 
when the dividing lines of Death are fall- 
ing thick and fast upon every link and tie 
of earth, and when the awful truth is ever 
sounding in the ears of man, that he is 
born unto affliction and tears, and trouble, 
and weariness, and death! The first-born 
child is dead—dead, I tell you! It sleeps 
with its mother—sleeps in her fresh 
grave, where the tall walnut tree throws 
the uncertain shadow of its long limbs 
upon the ground, and the light and shade 


are ever mingling over the sad, sweet 
spot. 

That grave bears the record of a life’s 
great affliction. A wife and an only 
child are there—there in the cold bonds 
of clay, She, the beautiful, with the 
golden hair, the gentle gray eyes, the 
slight waxen hands, holding the flowers 
she loved: he, the little precious child, 
with the angel-face, and the white shroud, 
and the plucked violets strewn over it. 
Dead, dead! O, broken Heart, what now 
is all the world to thee! 

There is a comfort, and the heart knows 
it. ‘There is a hope, and, thank God, the 
mourners at the grave of the gentle moth- 
er and her babe, have taken hold upon it. 
Upon the white scroll of marble falling 
from a carved wreath of flowers is an in- 
scription over the grave, and that inscrip- 
tion is man’s appeal to Earth and to 
Heaven ; and that inscription is the cease- 
less prayer of hearts left desolate. 


“Earth! from thy bonds undying hope 
springs free, 

We have but lent our beautiful to thee: 

But thou, O Heaven! keep, keep what thou 
hast taken, 

And with our treasure, keep our hearts on 
high.” 


ALTOGETHER LOVELY. 
[Translated from the German Crusaders’ Hymn.] 


Fairest Lord Jesus! 


Ruler of all nature! 
Oh! thou of God and man the Son! 
Thee will I cherish, 


Thee will I honour, 


Thou! my soul’s glory, joy and crown! 


Fair are the meadows, 


Fairer still the woodlands, 


Robed in the blooming garb of spring; 


Jesus is fairer, 
Jesus is purer, 


Who makes the woful heart to sing. 


Fair is the sunshine, 


Fairer still the moonlight, 


And the twinkling starry host; 


Jesus shines brighter, 


Jesus shines purer, 


Than all the angels heaven can boast. 
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DE PROFUNDIS. 
I, 


Mitre and cassock, and cross and stole— 
Burning censer and priestly prayer— 

Breathe ye a mass for the parted soul— 
Out on the solemn midnight air :-— 


Dies ire—dies illa! 
II. 


Sing ye a dirge for the dead Old Year! 
Far through the dim Cathedral aisle 

Let the anthem swell over old Time’s bier— 
Float through the crypts of this grand old pile! 


Dies ire—dies illa! 
III. 


Ashes to ashes and dust to dust— 

Time to the ages and ages gone,— 
Their cherished yearnings—their perished trust 

Garnered beneath the memorial stone. 

Dies iree—dies illa! 
IV. 

Silently—secretly breathe ye a prayer— 

Chant ye no requieum—toll ye no bell,— 
Silently bury your dead hope there— 


Deep in your dead heart’s loneliest cell. 
Dies irew—dies illa ! 
V. 
Cover your cold corpse up from the light— 
Keep your dark vigil alone—alone,— 
Bury your cumbersome burthen from sight— 
Set your invisible burial stone :— 
Dies ire—dies illa! 
VI. 
Laughter and loving, and music and mirth — 
Lighten the world where ye toilfully tread— 
These can awake no miraculous birth— 
These cannot lighten the sleep of the dead. 
Dies ire—dies illa! 


FANNY 


Norfolk, Va. 


[ DeceMBER 


FIELDING. 
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THACKERAY VERSUS DICKENS. 


The celebrated enigma of the Sphinx, 
answered so successfully, yet to his own 
bane, by edipus, seems to apply no less 
to the life of the author than to that of 
the man. In the morning he creeps on 
all fours, at noon erect and strong, and 
evening sees him weak, trembling, bent 
over his staff. The men whose names 
head this page form no exception to the 
rule: thirty-five years ago the world saw 
them just learning to walk in the “ Kie- 
kleburys on the Rhine,” and “Sketches by 
Boz ;” five years past, the proud strength 
of manhood walked before us in “the 
Newcomes” and “ Bleak House;” now 
they totter, their fame the staff which 
props them, in the weakness of ‘“ Lovel”’ 
and the “ Virginians,” and the doting 
senility of ‘‘ Little Dorritt.” 

By this we know their life is over, their 
race isrun. The living, hurrying, pres- 
ent rushes by them, and leaves them in 
the dead past. They have become evén 
now numbered among the classics of our 
English literature. It is full time that 
we judge calmly their merits and attempt 
to assign to them the seat in the syna- 
gogue, or high or low, to which they are 
entitled. 

In regard to one point, at least, in con- 
troversy between them, we think there is 
i) misapprehension. 

The world has long regarded these wri- 
ters as esséntially different; the one as a 
cynic, the othera philanthropist ; the one 
as bitter, the other genial; the one as 
morose, the other as hopeful, sympathetic, 
moral, Notwithstanding this, it will be 
found possible, we think, to adduce cer- 
tain considerations, showing that Mr. 
Thackeray is a better moralist, a more 
trustworthy teacher than Mr. Dickens, 
Of their I'terary merits we will not speak 
in this paper ; time, space, and possibly, 
patience, would fail us. It is proposed to 
examine here, and that alone is task suf- 
ficient, only the theory of man’s life and 
destiny which they, respectively, incul- 
cate. 

Let us find the text, if any there be, 
enforced in the great sermon preached by 
them these many years through the Press: 

First of all, it is fit, in relation to Mr. 
Thackeray, that we discard as unworthy 


of consideration, the idea that he takes a 
narrow view of mankind. This idea is 
one much hacknied of critics, both great 
and small. But itis absurd and its ab- 
surdity should be recognised, That is no 
narrow view which can see at once the 
various natures of Belsize, Kew, Florac, 
Laura Pendennis, Ilelen Pendennis, Ethel, 
Clive, and last and greatest, the Sir Lan- 
celot of our times, the Knight without 
Mumbrino’s Helmet, the noble Gentle- 
man of literature, Col. Thomas Newcome 
The canvass must be wide, to contain the 
figures of Foker, Pen, Lady Rockminster, 
the Begum, Fanny and old Bowes. Few 
artists ever sketched in outlines so true 
and bold; and what other has finished 
his pictures with such delicacy and mi- 
nute faithfulness? Action, Action, Ac. 
tion, said Demosthenes ; and Vanity Fair, 
Vanity Fair, Vanity Fair, say the critics 
of Thackeray. It is easy to reckon up 
Becky Sharp, Crawley, the Osbornes, ju- 
nior and senior, and to ery, “ behold, but 
knaves and fvols.” And equally easy is 
it to see that this is plainly a begging the 
question, For in Vanity Fair, Mr. Thack- 
eray does not, though in the Newcomes, 
he does, profess to give us a view of all 
mankind. On the contrary, his object is 
merely to show a group of imaginary 
characters illustrating the depth to which 
poor human nature can fall, and, in the 
history of man has often fallen whenever 
exposed to the corruptions of wealth, 
power, and luxury. Why is the view so 
narrow in Vanity Fair? The answer is 
plain, because it is Vanity Fair and no. 
thing else. The author would not have 
us believe the whole world made up of 
Becky Sharp and Lord Steyne. He means 
only that under certain circumstances the 
stratum of society most exposed to the 
corrupting influences of what we call a 
“high state of civilization,” will in time 
be so degraded that all will be knaves but 
those who are fools. Have we aught to 
complain of in this? Remember, this 
book is no novel, it is a satire; itis the 
stinging lash of genius applied to those 
and those only who are “ given over to 
their own hearts’ desire.” This novel eri- 
ticism on a work professedly satirical 
might well be included in a new edition 
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of the Curiosities of Literature. No 
critic objects to Juvenal that he looks at 
the darkest side of Nature; from a lite- 
rary point of view we do not blame Pope 
because the Dunciad is full of Dunces, 
Satire is essentially the same in all times, 
even formally it varies but little. Always 
it attacks the vices of a class and then 
only can it be objected to, when, as in the 
voyages of. Gulliver, it presumes to in- 
clude all mankind. Vanity Fair is a bit- 
ter satire, undoubtedly, and takes a scope 
as wide as can legitimately be given to its 
department of literature ; but not a whit 
wider, nay, infinitely more restricted than 
Juvenal’s who in his mighty wrath in- 
cludes a whole people. And no one can 
read and ponder over the pages of Gibbon 
and Tacitus without assenting to the po- 
et’s decree; and he who acknowledges 
the justice of the heathen philosopher of 
the 2nd, yet oppugns that of ‘he Chris- 
tian satirist of the 19th century, to be con- 
vinced of his error has but to consult 
Lord Hervey’s Memoirs. Dismiss, then 
this vain carping at Mr. Thackeray’s se- 
verity. Judge his Vanity Fair as a Satire, 
his Newcomes and Pendennis as an Epic, 
if that be an Epic, which has for its thesis 
the life and labours of man. 

If the reader has followed us so far, he 
is now prepared to distinguish between 
Thackeray the Satirist and Thackeray the 
Novelist. And in the latter capacity alone 
can he be compared with Mr. Dickens. 
But what do we mean by a novel? We 
have neither time nor inclination for a 
jaboured definition, but by the term, a 
novel, in its widest signification, is meant 
here, a delineation in prose fiction of 
man’s life and character, a picture con- 
taining an image of human nature. It 
may be remarked here, in passing, that 
this picture is good or bad according as 
it is true or false; but of two works of 
art that is at once the more pleasing and 
the more worthy of the name, which po:- 
trays the higher manifestation of nature ; 
tried by this standard, the superiority of 
Mr. Thackeray’s claims must be at once 
conceded. 

Ilowever, as said before, our object is 
nat to decide generally on the merits of 
these authors, Let us return to the con- 
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sideration of their moral character, their 
tendency as teachers of mankind ; con- 
cerning which, as we conceive there is a 
gross and prevalent misconception. For 
Vanity Fair was the medium by which 
Mr. Thackeray was first introduced to the 
great reading public, and, conseuently. 
the mass of readers, many too from whom 
we might expect a better judgment, have 
considered, perhaps will long continue to 
consider him, as a man of gloomy cyni- 
cism who tries, and with success, to de- 
prive the young of the high hopes, the 
glowing aspirations, the noble confidences, 
the vaulting ambitions, which are proper 
to youth ; and to take from the old those 
few lingering props, furnished by faith in 
their fellow men, which, alas, are all of 
earthly things that remain to support to 
the tomb the weak and tottering steps of 
age. 

In the case of Mr. Dickens, on the con- 
trary, we were all charmed with the wri- 
ter’s genial humour, his hatred of wrong, 
his manliness in defence of the weak and 
down trodden, his seeming frankness, his 
all-embracing sympathy which, we 
thought, was wide enough to include all 
sorts and conditions of men, Led away 
by these feelings, such is his marvellous 
art, we all at first conceived him to be an 
honest, whole souled, enthusiastic man, a 
man of a merry countenance and a ready 
laugh. 

These notions are totally wrong. First 
as to Mr. Thackeray. No book abounds 
with loftier sentiment than the Newcomes. 
What man of our acquaintance can bear 
a comparison with Col. Newcome? What 
woman with Laura Pendennis? Who of 
us can say that he is better even than 
Clive, cr Kew, or Belsize? What woman 
would not be complimented at being com- 
pared with Ethel? 

And in “ Pendennis,” what more pure 
and holy conception than Helen, the Mo- 
ther ; where shall we find a nobler Chris- 
tian gentleman than George Warrington? 
A very king of men he is, who bows in- 
deed to the force of circumstance but 
bows as a Titan, a Prometheus bowed. 
Surely the contemplation of these noble 
lives, these heroic natures, will not de- 
stroy our confidence in our fellows, surely 
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it will not extinguish high desire, lofty 
hope. Shall it not rather kindle in us the 
fire of a thrilling vivalry, of a generous 
emulation? Nor, in the thinking mind 
should this effect be lessened by the 
thought that Helen dies ere her last fond- 
est hope is fulfilled; that the noble Colo- 
nel perishes, a wreck, his life a failure ; 
that Warrington had risked and lost his 
all even before coming on the stage of 
life; nor yet, that Barnes Newcome is a 
successful man; that Mrs. Mackenzie 
triumphs over the happiness of all around 
her, and lives on, contented and prospe- 
rous. Is it not just? Is it not true? We 
see around us, and we read in history 
that honesty is no¢ necessarily the best 
policy. That Socrates drank the hemlock, 
Aristides was ostracised, Columbus died 
in prison are trite, because true, instan- 
ces of this. And when the wicked sows 
the wind, he dves not always reap the 
whirlwind in this world ; ofttimes he rides 
in his chariot while the righteous begs 
his bread by the way-side. Was not Di- 
ves clothed in fine linen and did not the 
dogs lick the sores of Lazarus? ‘ Poeti- 
cal justice,” is the cry, “let us finish the 
book, with a feeling of satisfaction, pun- 
ish the bad, reward the good.” ‘ And,” 
say the most respectable of the objectors, 
“do not dispirit us by showing that vir- 
tue and love are not rewarded even by 
the consciousness of them ; let the Colo- 
nel and Clive have that delight in each 
other which should result from their af- 
fection.” But as he has written, so it 
must be; all experience shows it. How- 
ever it may have been in David’s time, 
we well know that now at least the right- 
ecus is often forsaken, and his seed do beg 
their bread. Honesty the best policy, 
virtue its own reward, and such wise saws 
are but floating disjecta membra of the 
old heathen thought which confined itself 
wholly to this earth; they are simply ef- 
forts to regulate human actions, to pro- 
portion effects to causes by man’s view of 
their nature and relation. We never 
cease attempting to gauge the justice of 
infinite Deity by the puny measure of 
finite reason. Those who even specula- 
tively, and especially who practically be- 
lieve in the theory of man’s life and des- 


tiny, as promulgated in the Word of God, 
must beware lest, while they arraign Mr. 
Thackeray’s art, they impugn that author- 
ity which they recognise as binding and 
as furnishing their guide through life. 
For Mr, Thackeray’s is essentially a Chris- 
tian philosophy. No man quarrels with 
the drama of Lear, because the vicious 
triumph and the virtuous are undone; 
rather, we execrate the Boeotian dullness 
which once led the emendators to restore 
his faculties to the maniac Lear, to pun- 
ish by gross earthly means the furies Re- 
gan and Goneril and by a sort of legerde- 
main to bring Cordelia back to life. We 
are justly indignant at the ignoble hand 
which would amend the great master’s 
work, And none will say that it injures 
by the depth of its despair, by its delinea- 
tion of the woes of the upright ; does not 
its perusal fill us with a purity of feeling, 
an exaltation of soul unfelt before? In 
like manner and to a greater degree, are 
Pendennis and the Newcomes informed 
with the true spirit of religion; they bid 
us look beyond this petty sphere, with its 
carking cares, its heavy woes, its dreary 
disappointments. Laura Pendennis in 
every doubt, in every calamity takes re- 
fuge in a silent prayer for aid; Helen 
Pendennis expires while breathing the 
purest prayer that can ascend to God, 
that of a Mother’s love; and when the 
author lets the curtain fall on the grand 
tragedy of Colonel Newcome’s life, I 
have fancied him solemnly pointing far- 
away and above all human things to that 
bright world, where 


All sorrow pain and care, 
And death itself shall disappear. 


Now of Mr. Dickens, his admirers say 
that his must be good works, for they 
leave such a sense of satisfaction on the 
reader’s mind, they make him so well 
pleased with himself and his fellow-men. 
This very satisfaction is our complaint. 

Mr. Dickens’ works form a series of 
flatteries of the human race. Though 
they partake of satire, yet they are of 
that bastard sort that never leads us to 
see or reform our own vices. Mr. Thack- 
eray £0 paints those personages in whom 
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he lashes vice, that we see in awe and 
humility, that in us, too, are the seeds of 
the same mortal corruption; for exam- 
ample, take Rawdon Crawley, Beatrix 
Esmond, George Osborne, Major Pen- 
dennis, Pen’s early career, Captain 
Shandon, Belsize and Lady Clara. Even 
in Becky Sharpe and old George Osborne, 
we shudder to perceive that in like cir- 
cumstances we might do likewise. 

Mr. Dickens, however, in regard to the 
same class, takes care either to impress 
upon them, as in Horace Skimpole, an 
air of extravaganza, a fantastic exag- 
geration, that puts them outside of and 
apart from humanity, and effectually re- 
moves them beyond our sympathy ; or, as 
in the case of Quilp, Ilugh, Dennis, 
Sykes, Fagin, Peg Sliderskew, Bumble, 
Gride, Carker, Miss Dartle, Murdstone, 
and Uriah Heep, so monstrously to ex- 
aggerate and deform or degrade and de- 
base them, as to preclude all fear that we 
can sink to their level, and even to cause 
us to hug ourselves at the thought that 
we are not ‘“‘as other men are, and es- 
pecially as this publican.” In this con- 
sideration is conclusive proof that his 
books are powerless for good. But more 
than this, we hold that they are potent 
for evil. 

The most striking thought that will 
oceur to the attentive student of his 
works is, that while he has so endeared 
himself to the popular mind by his genial 
sympathy with all mankind, by his ex- 
papsive imagination, which seemed to 
create a type of almost every class, he 
has utterly failed or, never attempted to 
conceive a Christian. 

All his men and women intended to be 
our patterns, our exemplars, many of 
whom are endowed with great virtues, 
leading blameless lives, possess these 
virtues, lead these upright lives by the 
force of their native nobility of soul, by 
reason of the human perfectibility which 
Mr. Dickens must consider it his mission 
tu teach. 

In all his writings, not one character is 
to be found, (unless we may, in some 
sort, except Agnes Wickfield,) whose 
life is guided by religion, whose 
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opinions and beliefs have even a 
remote reference to it. And in all the 
author’s personal utterances, we find no 
word to indicate his belief in any God, 
to whom we are responsible, in any 
principle by which we must be ruled, 
except some blind ideal deity which he 
chooses to set up in his own mind, and in 
that of Little Nell, Little Dorritt, Dame 
Durden, Nicholas Nickleby, Oliver Twist, 
Walter, &c., and which, probably, he 
calls Innate Moral Sense. Moreover, he 
is not content with this omission of all 
reference to religion as truth. If he were, 
then, presuming it possible for one to 
read his writings with no idea of their 
date, he might reasonably conclude that 
Mr. Dickens was a brilliant but rather 
absurd heathen philosopher, who, by 
means of fictitious writings, promulgated 
the theory that mankind consists of two 
classes; the one, much the smaller, fur- 
nished by some mysterious agency with 
an internal arbiter of right and wrong, 
which guides them through life, and by 
a conformity to which they shun every 
vice and live in perfect virtue; while the 
other class, being, in some equally mys- 
terious manner, devoid of any such In- 
nate Sense, plunge without hesitation, 
often without motive, into the depths of 
vice, and live remorseless in habitual 
commission of the greatest crimes. The 
reader, under the circumstances con- 
ceived, would, we make no doubt, be 
puzzled to tell how this Innate Sense 
could exist without some first cause, and 
from what it could derive its authority. 
But Mr. Dickens would tell him, proba- 
bly, that the Innate Sense was its own 
cause,and conferred its authority on itself. 
Such, it is likely, would have been the 
reader’s judgment, if Mr. Dickens had 
been willing to dispense with all refer- 
ence whatever to any system of religion, 
as true or false. But how stands the 
case in fact? The reader, after con- 
sidering the characters of Mr. Chadband, 
Pecksniff, the Shepherd, &c., and above all, 
that most pregnant sentence, assigned to 
Tony Weller’s part, and containing Mr. 
Dickens’ whole creed, that “She would 
’a been a good enough sort o’ voman, 
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Sammy, if them Shepherds ’ud ’a let her 
alone;” after such a consideration, we 
say, the reader would necessarily conclude, 
that a short period before the author’s 
time, there had crept in among a few 
depraved men and women a pernicious 
theory, by the wicked and perverse incul- 
cation of which some of the worst among 
the bad managed to eke out a miserable, 
degraded existence. (Ile would see, too, 
and remark without surprise, that this 
Dicken, like all other heathen philoso- 
phers, had utterly failed to conceive such 
a thing as we call a gentleman.) 

That this is truly the tendency of Mr. 
Dickens’ doctrines, we hold undeniable, 
and any one who will both candidly and 
carefully examine them, will arrive at the 
same conclusion. 

Now, we lay no claim to an exalted, 
religious sentiment; we acknowledge 
that, to our mind, many doubts and diffi- 
culties attend the subject, however pre- 
sented. Yet, we ask, is it not monstrous, 
that this, our week day preacher, that 
this man, one of the most influential 
members of the Fourth and Great Estate, 
should so abuse his powers? that he who 
might guide us aright should intention- 
ally lead us astray? Is it not monstrous 
that Mr. Dickens should presume to turn 
back the clock of the moral world; to 
carry us nineteen centuries into the past? 
To a period when the noblest philosopher 
the world could boast was a drunkard, 
when revenge was a duty, when charity 
was a word unknown, when in the high 
places of power, on the seven-hilled 
throneof the World’s Mistress—and in the 
home of the Arts, in the very Acropolis 
of ancient science, in Athens, beloved 
of Athene, flourished abominations, at 
whose name we shudder, crimes for which 


our law has not deigned to provide a 
penalty ? 


The difference between the two authors, 
then, is thie—Mr. Dickens makes a man 
perfect in his own strength, and flatters 
us, thereby, to think that we can be so 
also; Mr. Thackeray says, “there is 
none righteous, no, not one.” Mr. 
Dickens dismisses his hero and heroine 
with the words, ‘‘they were married ac- 
cordingly, and lived long and happily 
ever after ;”” Mr. Thackeray bids us re- 
member, that their trials did not end 
with marriage, or at any other period of 
life, for ‘*man is born to sorrow as the 
sparks fly upward.” Mr. Dickens gives 
such a shape to evil that we never dream 
it can come nigh us; Mr, Thackeray’s 
characters have that “touch of nature 
that makes all the world akin;” he shows 
the abyss into which have fallen many of 
our fellow-creatures, and some so like 
each one of us that we tremble as we 
look, and cry, “lead us not into tempta- 
tion, but deliver us from evil, for thine 
is the power.” Mr, Dickens has built us 
a Grecian Temple; its marble pillars and 
chiselled capitals enchant us with their 
beauty, but its heavy roof, hanging over 
us, shuts in our every thought to this 
dull earth; Mr. Thackeray worships in 
a Gothic church, whose tight, indeed, is 
dim, its lofty arches lost in gloom, but 
the spires point ever to the bright heaven 
that bends above. 

Mr. Thackeray may tell us, of his 
satire, ‘1 said, in my haste, all men are 
liars ;” but assuredly shall it be pro- 
nounced of Mr. Dickens, “the fool hath 
said in his heart, there is no God.” 


C, 
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MUSIC ON THE GULF SHORE. 


On a still night, when sailing near the mouths of the rivers that enter the Gulf of 
Mexico, there is heard issuing from the waters a strange, low music, the source of which 
is, as yet, unknown, but which is attributed to a species of shell fish. 





Sailing alone on a silent night, 

3) By the Pascagoula river, 

One hears strange music, which may not fright, 
Though it sets the nerves a-shiver. 





Up from the waters it seems to steal, 





And swell, and murmur, and quiver, 
Till the steadfast stars delighted reel, 
As you rock in your boat by the river. 
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Not from the play of the waves and winds,— 
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Not from the low reeds shoreward, 
From the stillness below it upward winds 
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Oh, wonderful music! mystic and full, 
Whence dost thou come to the hearer? 
Rising so sweet in this magical lull, 








And deepening, and drawing nearer. 


“Qh, listener! hast thou never read 

How the stars as they shine are singing? 
From every motion is rhythm bred, 

With music all life is ringing! 


“Standing above in your sphere of air, 
The life that seethes in the waters, 
Comes up interpreted to your ear, 
Like the singing of Earth’s fair daughters. 


“So may your manifold forms of life,— 
Earth's clash and turmoil mingle, 
Till music, woven from seeming strife, 





Set angel ears a-tingle. 


“Oh, they may sail by their Heavenly shores, 
List‘ning and hovering o’er us, 

Till mingling their voices with ours and yours, 
They raise to God one chorus. 


a “The full, deep song of the Universe,— 


- The lowest so blent with the highest, 
i : That it loses the discord of wrong and curse, 
q That grates in the ear of the nighest. 


“Do you ask who gives this life such voice, 


That the sphere above may know it? 
The shell-fish, where waters make mystic noise, 
And in its volutes learn a flow and a poise, 
On Earth, he is called the Poet.” 
: Ri 
: Avueust, 1860. 
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“ Well-gall of bitterness, 
- Well-bond of iniquity.” 


These sentences were the means em- 
ployed in salutation between Miss Lucy 
Carboy on the one part, and George Bru- 
in, Esq., of the Richmond Daily Demo- 
crat, on the other, in the dining-room of 
the Rainbow Sulphur Springs, Asterisk 
county, Virginia. George was piloting 
P. P. at this time, pointing out the friends 
of his youth, and besides, had, at this 
particular moment, his mouth full of 
mutton chops, savory meat, such as his 
soul doth love, and was disinclined for 
further conversation. 

‘‘Come by the stage?” enquired the 
ruthless ruffiana, (female for ruffian.) 

‘**No,” says George, going through an 
operation similar to ‘‘ shewing his code,” 
as the Gauls say cows do. “ Mum—mum 
—walked over—mum—mum, saved a 
goodly number of cents—mum—got an 
appetite for dinner besides—mum—mum, 
eat too fast—mum-—-mum-—-expect to choke 
myself”’—mumble and gulp--trying to 
talk and eat at the same time. 


“Oh, if you prefer tough mutton-chops 
to tender maidenhood, I’m gone; so reve- 


‘ 


nons a@ nos moutons; but, seriously, if 
you continue to grumble and gobble as 
you are going it now, it will be past my 
arithmetic to tell the number of sheep in 
wolf’s clothing that will pass out of this 
door when you quit the dinner-table, 
Ta-ta!” 

“What a mean thing!” carped P. P. 
P. P., that’s me, I know I ought to say 
that’s I. Shades of Lindley Murray, if 
a hecatomb of personal pronouns are ne- 
cessary to appease thy manes, consider 
them slain! 

‘** Who’s your friend, Bra?”’ I enquired 
when the vivacity had forsaken the ano- 
gion. (I don’t think Samuel Johnson, 
seated upon the apex of his prosperous 
grandiloquence, could have turned that 
more felicituusly.) 

“Why, that’s Flora Carboy, old Car- 
rington Carboy’s daughter; puts it down 
at a slap-up-pace, she does. I’m glad to 
see the little girl’s got a chance at a time 


this year. Last season, when the “springs 
time” came, gentle Annie, Col. Carring- 
ton discovered himself to be on the tall- 
est kind of a rock, short, Sir, short and 
very crisp; so he shuts the family up in 
the basements, bangs to all the shutters, 
leaves the newspaper lying out on the 
steps, creeps to market before sunrise in 
the mornings, and it’s given out over 
town that the Carboys have gone to the 
mountains, and the places that knew 
them, videlicet, Franklin Street, Pizzinis, 
the Capitol Square, ef als., shall know 
them no more for two months, when I’m 
willing to take my affidavy that none of 
the family ever knew, from the 15th of 
July to the 15th of September, 185-, a 
greater elevation than the garret where 
Mrs. Carboy keeps the rags she barters 
with the old China woman for bohemian 
glass or étagére ornaments, and the near- 
est approach to the mountains was when 
little John Carboy, aetat. 10, climbed up 
the partition wall in the back yard to 
throw pieces of mortar at the dog apper- 
taining to Taliaferro Toadstool, the next 
door neighbour.” 

P. P. remarks that it is very natural to 
want to be, or seem to be out of town 
when Everybody’s out of town. 

To whom, Bruin? There it is again. 
It isn’t because he’s over-worked, or she 
is sick, or the weather is hot, that Mr. 
and Mrs. Col. Carrington Carboy must 
leave to-day, but because Mrs. and Mr. 
the Hon. Taliaferro Toadstool decamped, 
bag and baggage, yesterday. Every- 
body’s out of town, (Condemn) every- 
body. Thank my asterisks, I’m known 
by the grand old name of Nobody, and 
can do as I please. You confounded, 
hypocritical Everybody you, if you’ve 
done tunneling that mountain of ice- 
cream and squared that circle of huckle- 
berry pastry, suppose we whiff a thimble 
full of right Killikinick on the porch. 

** Come, rare old Bru,” was the P. P-ish 
rejoinder, and this Board of Victuallers 
adjourned. 

“Why, hello, P. P.,” cries a voice from 
over an all-rounder, from between a pair 
of side-whiskers; and a pair of peg-tops 
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issue from the facilis descensus Averni at 
right-hand end of the porch. 

“Oh! Bru,” shouts P. P., “ here’s Ve- 
lox.” 

** How d’ye, Val?” 

‘*Let’s take a tod,” profoundly ob- 
serves Val. ‘‘ Just had one myself; do 
it over again with the greatest ease; vio- 
lent case of ‘flow gently sweet Afton.’ ” 

‘* Don’t see the allusion,” growled Bru- 
in, “but will take the tod.” And the 
three went inthef. d. A., and “lemons” 
got squeezed. 

Revocare gradum didn’t seem to be as 
difficult on this occasion as Virgil des- 
cribes it, though I don’t know what sort 
of tipple they sold below, when Rhoda- 
manthus kept bar, or how often Orpheus, 
or whoever Maro is telling about had 
‘*been in;” however, Velox tripped on 
the threshold and muttered some very 
choice Italian. 

“IT tell you what it is, fellows,” says 
Val, as soon as they were comfortably 
supporting one of the pillars, “ you ought 
to have been here last night, we hada 
regular old he-time. Tandem and Yorick 
and I got bloody drunk, danced till 13 in 
the morning, blacked our faces, went ne- 
gro serenading, stopped at old Carbry’s 
cottage, played two or three tunes, nigger 
girl came down with a note and a bunch 
ef flowers, ‘Tandem asked her for a 
drink of whiskey—tried to get in the 
house; she got scared and_ hollered 
“rogue.” Old Cock charged down the 
steps in his night shirt with a shot gun. 
Nigger minstrels produced the effect of 
preferring a circus, and left. Yorick and 
I took down the road, but Tandem’s 
banjo got between his legs, and he pitched 
over the porch-railing down into the area, 
and there he went to sleep. Nigger pour- 
ed slops on him this morning—washed 
half the black off his face, and he crept 
into my room about half an hour before 
breakfast, producing the effect of a paint- 
ed mule. 

“Who is old Carboy?” asks P. P. 

“Oh, he’s a regular old brick, he is,” 
endorses Val. 

To which lucidity, Bruin adds that, like 
Jeptha, King of Isreal, he has one fair 
daughter whom he loveth passing well. 
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**She’s one of ’em. You may bet high 
on that,” which description being model- 
ed on the EF Pluribus Unum motto, must 
satisfy every patriot. 

P. P. signified that he was agreeable, 
if any bedy would put him through to 
the women. Said women were Flora 
Carboy, Lucy Yorick, Nannie Nibil, and 
one or two others who, with Bob Yorick, 
Lyttleton Dunbar, Tippleton Tandem, 
and the usual complement of peg-topped 
nobodies were lounging in the Round 
House, where the band daily played nu- 
merous dead marches, with variations 
over the victims—bovine, feathered, and 
otherwise, slain on the altar of the god 
Venter. 

Introductions are a bore, so be pleased 
to consider the crowd introduced and at 
the spring. 

Val stoops down, and before Flora is 
aware of his design, has filled his cup 
and sprinkled some drops on her head, 
saying, “I baptize thee, Flora Temple 
Carboy.” 

“Oh! Mr. Velox, what did you do that 
for? Idon’t thank you a bit for it; no, 
not a bit; naming me after a horrid race 
horse, too,” was the return he got for 
playing parson. 

““ Miss Flora,” he answered, ‘ you 
must take it fur a compliment. She ar 
the hanimil which ’ave made the fastest 
time on ré-cord.” 

“Thou,” said she, dipping her fingers 
in some water and flirting them in his 
face, “I baptize you the Red Lion, for 
that’s the name of the stage that brought 
us over from the depdt, and it’s the slow- 
est coach that ever I travelled in.” 

“Decently done, Dr. Dodd,” was Geo. 
Bruin’s hearty endorsement, while the 
crowd proclaimed themselves his sponsors 
in baptism, and though Val protested he 
didn’t see it in any light, yet the name 
stuck to him, and he will be known as 
Red Lion henceforth in this history. 

““The hour has almost come when I to 
sulphurous and tormenting fumes must 
render up myself,” remarked P. P., as 
he solemnly raised a tumbler of the fluid 
to his lips. 

“Alas! poor ghost!” sympathizingly 
remarked Miss Yorick. 
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“ Alas! poor joke, you had better have 
said,” remarked her brother. 

“* Make a better one this instant,” cried 
Rebecca Isaacs, who was of the party, 
‘‘or you'll have to drink three glasses 
without stopping.” 

“Don’t you vish yer may get it mine 
shile, mine shile,” quoth Yorick, quoting 
from the Merchant of Venice Preserved. 

‘*T am authorized on the diction of my 
illustrious friend, the Hon. Taliaferro 
Toadstool,’”? remarked George Bruin. 
** By the way, cousin Flora, you don’t see 
the lovely Psyche or Zenobia anywhere 
around, do you ?” 

““Quoth the Raven, nary time,” re- 
sponded Flora; “ go on, George, give it 
to us, 

‘*T am authorized,” he repeated, “ by 
my illustrious friend, the fion. Taliaferro 
Toadstool, who, it is needless to say, 
holds an exalted position in the councils 
of the nation,” 


“ Entirely needless,” says Dunbar. 


“Tf this play doesn’t stop, that child 
cannot go on,” remarked George. 

“The next interrupter is fined six 
glasses of the delectable compound known 
as water,” says Bob Yorick. ‘Go on, 
old show.” 


“T am authorized by my intimate ac- 
quaintance, I may say honoured friend,” 
resumed George, whose name I have 
mentioned above, to pronounce this spring 
a lapsus lingue.”’ 


“ Tusus nature,” is the reward of the 
commentator. P, P., explanatory. 


‘It looks,” resumed the orator, ‘‘as 
though, by some unforeseen calamity, 
Nature, when she finished writing that 
book of hers, whose leaves we see on 
early forest giant, had overturned her 
inkstand in this spring; it tastes as if by 
some malevolence there lay a bag of nails 
within its depths; it smells as though a 
dozen hens had conspired to deposit be- 
neath its turbid waters as many of their 
oval fruit in the last stages of putrefac- 
tion,” 

‘Horrid man,” resounds from the 
ladies, with much clapping of hand- 
kerchiefs to faces. Cries of * good and 
bad egg,” indifferently, from the gen- 


tlemen, with much rushing away on the 
the part of both. 

The party reached the hotel just in 
time to hear the dying echoes of the 
gong, and to witness one of the most re- 
markable features of the season. The 
stage which had just arrived from the 
depot hand brought with it no less per- 
sonages than the Hon, Stephen A. Dou- 
glas, the Right Reverend, the Bishop of 
Bancombe, and worshipful master Aaron 
Junes, P. R. The landlord had ob- 
tained word of the meditated inva- 
sion, and with his corps of attendants 
drawn up in battle array, awaited to re- 
ceive those whom Boniface delighteth to 
honour, as they rushed in to supper, 
Honourable and Right Reverends and P. 
R.’s, all hastening into harbor, guided by 
Pauncheous Pilot. 


Some three or four days after the ar- 
rival of the above worthies, asmall crowd 
was collected in the grove to watch a 
chess-match going on between Col. Car- 
rington Carboy and the Ion. Mrs. Talia- 
ferro Toadstool, assisted by the Chevalier 
St. Vitus. Who the Chevalier St. Vitus 
was, had been one of those interrogato- 
ries so frequently put to nobody, in par- 
ticular, to which echo, on such occasions, 
volunteers to respond, that she hasn’t the 
slightest idea. How he ever got to the 
Rainbow was a mystery, but how he staid 
there was not so obscure, for having at- 
tempted to leave on several occasions the 
landlord had politely requested him to 
remain until he (the landlord) could have 
the pleasure of signing his name below 
the cabalistic hieroglyphies, “ Received 
Payment,” attached to the bottom of a 
billet addressed to the Chevalier, seem- 
ingly in relation to certain moneys. This 
ceremony having been repeated frequent- 
ly, (I mean the presentation,) at last the 
Chevalier, in a transport of affection, 
threw his arms around that part of 
Boniface’s form which stood for a neck, 
and cried aloud, *‘ Ah! mon brave, mon 
comrade, mon vieux cochon! ’ow can k 
leave thee, ’ow can I bear to part?” 
(quoting the words of a then popular 
air.) “It makes that I must necessary 
tear my strings of heart, what-you-call. 
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Ees eet the red death wich sall separate 
us, if you please? non mon cher eet ees 


not the red death wich sal] separate us, | 


see you.” And the Chevalier remained 
whistling ‘ Partant pour la Syrie,” and 
like the Raven, “ never flitting, still is sit- 
ting.” Now, if there was anything the 
Colonel prided himself on more than his 
knowledge of wine, it was his knowledge 
of chess; but the combination of the 
knight and the ladye were evidently a lit- 
tle too much for him; for the little 
Frenchman enlivened the game by scraps 
of various songs now and then, and the 
Colonel, who ordinarily laughed at them, 
was losing temper this morning. 

“Vat sall we do wit de dronken sai- 
lor?” enquired St. Vitus, as Mrs. Toad- 


. stool lifted a bishop high in air, and at 


last took the Colonel’s castle. 

“Well, Mr. St. Vitus, you are a very 
remarkable man; you can do more things 
at once than any man I ever saw. Most 
men think it quite enough if they give a 
concert, or play a game of chess, one ata 
time, but you do both together. Don’t you 
think you could stand on your head and 
play a solo on the trombone?” And the 
Colonel deposited a pawn in the centre of 
the board with such force as to shake the 
very kings upon their thrones. 

The Chevalier was silenced while Geo. 
Bruin hummed, 


“If he upbraid, I’!l1 own that he'll prevail 
And hush the singing of sweet nightingale.” 


‘“* Eche to your king,” cries Philomel, 
and informs the company through the 
medium of music married to immortal 
verse, that ‘Jean Darrrling—he drrream- 
ed—his fa-ter—wasss dead—and his fa- 
ter—he dreamed—Jean Darrrling —wasss 
dead,” (which is all to be sung, as the 
Rev. Mr. O’Cuffee’s Third Neglected Se- 
ries tells, with the rising inflection of the 
voice. ) 

“Listen to the mocking bird,” whis- 
pers, as upon the stage, Bob Yorick. 

** Now, Chevalier St. Vitus,” puffs the 
Colonel, “if you design playing the Ne- 
gro Minstrel, Sir, say so; if you play 
chess, play chess. I came here to play 
chess, Sir, that’s all.” 

Again the unfeathered songster was 
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mute, until Mrs. Toadstool enquired if 
she had not better advance the knight. 

“Ah! oui, Cuirasseur, knight—wat 
you call charrrge! Echee to your king 
and queen, Jean Darling—he drrreamed 
—his fater—wass dead.” 

The combination was terrific; the loss 
of the queen was inevitable. Long gazed 
the Colonel—mortification visible in his 
countenance—till stretching his hand 
across the buard, he seized the ill fated 
consort of Royalty and rammed her in 
a remote corner of the board. 

“But, Colonel, I’ll take your king,” 
says Mrs. T. 

“Well, take him, Madam, I’ll play 
without the king,” says the Colonel, and 
then stalks away. 

“* Le Roi est mort. Vive le Roi,” quotes 
Bruin, as the party breaks up. 

Moodily strode the defeated Colonel, 
until suddenly from a parlor window, at 
the far end of the porch, a head gotten 
“‘up regardless,” was thrust forth, and 
a damsel of the land of Abraham, Isaac 
and ‘“ sheep-goatz,” called, ‘Colonel 
Carboy, Colonel Carboy, come here this 
instant,” which imperiousness caused the 
general to quicken his pace, anxious to 
retrieve his reputation on some other than 
the checquered field. 

“Which is it?” cries the veteran, as 
he puffs into the parlor. 

“Oh Colonel,” explains Rebecca Isaacs, 
“we are going to act charades, and we 
can’t possibly get along without you.” 

Had Mr. Pickwick been sojourning at 
the Rainbow Sulphur, he would in all 
probability have raised the same objec- 
tions to the Colonel’s ‘“‘charading” as he 
once raised to the immortal Tupman’s 
impersonating a brigand, viz: that he 
was too old, sir, and too fat. But the 
Colonel did’nt see it in that light. 

“ What’s the word?” asks Carboy. 

“‘ Nightingule,” screams Nannie Nihil. 

“Agamemnon,” shrieks Lucy Yorick. 


“Annie Laurie,” says somebody in a 


corner. 

“Industry,” shouts somebody behind 
the sofa. 

“Matrimony,” whispers a very young 
man by the side of a very young woman 
at the piano. Very young woman says, 
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“Ola!” and blushes. Ditto very young 
man. 

“ Aldabarontifoscofornio,” mildly sug- 
gests George Bruin at the window. 

**No, no, no!” cries poor Isaacs, cres- 
cendo, “do somebody help me to a 
word.” 

‘‘ Apostrophe,” hints P. P. 

‘“* How would you divide the syllables?” 
enquires Lucy Yorick. 

‘Ape-os-truphy,” says P. P. 

“*Qs” ‘os,’ what’s ‘os,’” she en- 
quires, 

“The great cha-os, ought to remind 
you?” rejoins Bob. 


“Oh! yes, old ’oss!” “that’s the very 
thing ; come on girls, let’s see, ape—oh! 
well get somebody to make a monkey of 
themselves, that’s easy enough, and 
’oss—oh! Flora Temple is just the thing 
for that, I’ll hitch her to a perambulator 
and make her pull me around the stage 
2.40. Couldn’t we get up a trotting 
match? And then for “trophy,” we can 
stick a something or other up on a thing- 
amagig and have a triumphal, what you 
call em, up and down the room, But 
what shall we do for the whole word 
Apostrophe ?” 

“Oh!” says Bob, “I'll come out with 
Flora Temple or somebody and do Romeo 
and Juliet, or fall on my knee and point- 
ing ta the ceiling, break out into the 
original apostrophe: ‘Oh! Luna, thou 
art the Moon!” suggesting to the audi- 
ence that if they didn’t stop blowing 
their noses the lovyer can’t proceed, or 
at a pinch, I might, with the western 
orator, remark: “Mr. Chairman I prefair 
love to a mornin’ glory.” 


“Oh! let Colonel Carboy do that,” 
pleads the lovely “‘ shoe.” 


“Now come on,” says Lucy, “let’s 
rehearse. Ape is the Ist syllable. Let’s 
see, we’ll have an organ grinder and his 
monkey, somebody must take this basket 
and throw the table-cloth over it for an 
organ ; who’ll be the organ grinder?” 

“Oh! let Colonel Carboy do that,” 
pleads Isaacs again. 

“Very well,” says Lucy, “here Colonel, 
take this basket and we'll get a coffee 
mill to-night and put inside of it, and 


you can grind that for an organ and you 


must imitate the music.” 
> 


as 


Somewhat so,” says the warrior; and 
he gives a version of “Jeannette and 
Jeannot” through his nose, which de- 
lights everybody. 

“OQ! that will do famously, now for the 
monkey, we must have some active fel- 
low who can jump upon the table, and 
the piano, or cver a chair, or on the man- 
tlepiece.” 

“Or stand on the organ grinder’s 
head and crack walnuts with his big 
toes,” suggests Bob, and immediately 
“offers” at Colonel Carboy’s pate. 

“Yes,” says Lucy “anything of that 
kind.” 

“O! let Colonel Carboy do that,” 
plead Rebecca. 

‘That hooked-nosed damosel of the 
Hebrew persuasion is ‘ toujours perdriz,’ 
with her Colonel,” Bruin observes. 

Tlow the d—] is the Colonel to grind 
the organ on the floor and play monkey 
on the mantelpiece at the same time, 
Daughter of Zion?” enquires Bob.— 
“Come on fellers let’s go and roll our 
balls; Colonel Carboy can do all the ne- 
cessaries without us.” And the young 
men left the room just as the Colonel, 
with the assistance of three chairs, the 
piano stool, and Miss Isaacs, was prepar- 
ing to mount the mantlepiece in the réle 
of a chimpanzee. 


The morning after the charades, Flora 
Temple and Lucy Carboy, who were roll- 
ing against each other at the Alley, sud- 
denly delegated their right to roll to 
Messrs. Tandem and Velox, and pounc- 
ing on P. P., who, with Bruin and Bob 
Yorick, had just come in the door, 
rushed off into the pistol gallery, which 
was empty, where they commenced the 
following conversation. 

“Mr. Yorick,” says Flora, “we want 
you gentlemen to help us get up some 
game to-night to offset that horrid 
Rebecca Isaacs and the charades she got 
up last night, I declare if it hadn’t been 
for Pa’s playing in them they would have 
failed entirely.” 

“Yes,” says Lucy, “she went on at 
such a rate that it perfectly disgusted me, 
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and if I hadn’t began the things, I never 
would have stayed in ’em a minute.” 

“Ladies,” says Bruin, “it is moved 
that we adjourn to the Spring, I can a 
tale unfold.” 

That night a placard in the ball room 
announced that the unrivalled American 
Opera Troupe would give positively their 
first performance in the north parlor, at 
9 P. M., when they begged leave to pre- 
sent to the guests of the Rainbow Sul- 
phur, and any persons in that vicinity, 
the far-famed Opera, not by Verdi, intitu- 
lated La Matrona Goése (Mother Goose). 
When the audience hurried to the ap- 
pointed room, by the folding doors hung 
the following programme: 


LA MATRONA GOESE. 
(The Mother Goose.) 
An Opera IN ONE Act anv 1001 
TABLEAUX. 
Persons Represented. 


Le Duc pe Rvurrano, heavy father, who 
is also indignant parent and conductor 
of Orchestra. 

Sicnor PoMPONELLO, a sailor, ‘‘on the 
rocks” and of course in love with Prima 
Donna. 

Prima Donna IsareLua, daughter to 
Rufiano in love with Pomponello. 
Unchorus, (we don’t do much, there- 

fore don’t encore us). 

Act 1st. Scene 1st.—The folding doors 
were thrown open and the cotillion band 
were discovered at the back of the room 
on chairs, in goodly order ranged. 

Enter Rurrano, (P. P.) leading on 
Priva Donna (Lucy Yorick), who rushes 
to what would have been the fvot-lights 
and curtseys profusely. The orchestra 
play Casta Diva, to which Prima Donna 
sings the words of a popular ballad 
known as “Old Mother Habbard,” 
Rur1tano joining in a duet when she 
reaches the description of the visit to the 
baker; at the conclusion of which duet 
thus speaks Rufiano: I think that’s a 
good thing, I’ll see what the reporter for 
the Herald says about it. He takes his 
seat and by the aid of spectacles reads the 
Herald. Enter Pompone.to in the bandit 
style, viz: on his toes—chord. Pompo- 
NELLO (Bob Yorick) proceeds to make 
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love to Prima Donna in dumb-show. 
RvuFIANo peeping. 

Air—‘“Then you’ll remember me;” 
words—“ Sing a song for six-pence’’— 
PoMPONELLO. 

Air—‘“ My love he is a Salieur Boy” — 
Prima Donna. 

PomponeLLto and Prima Donna join 
hands—Ruriano throws them apart— 
chord. 

Pompone.LLo blows his nose—chord— 
tum—-tum—tum—tiddy-iddy—riddy. 

Ruriano—‘ Signor Pomponello, with 
this here umbereller, if I catch any feller 
like you, you sneaking chap, makin’ love 
to Prima Donna or casting sheep’s eyes 
on her, upon my word and honor [’l 
smash your ’tater trap.” 

Rur1ano——Air—“‘ Make me no gaudy 
chaplet,’”’ words: 


The sow came in with the saddle, 

The little pig rocked the cradle, 

The dish jumped upon the table, 

To see the spoon swallow the ladle; 

The spit that stood behind the door, 

Threw the pudding-stick on the floor. 

“Oddbobs” says the gridiron, “can’t you 
agree?” 

“Tm the High Constable, bring °em to me.” 

“Oddbobs” says the gridiron, “can’t you 
agree ?” 

*“T’m the Constable, bring ’em to me.” 


Air--O! ’tis better to laugh than be 
sighing’”—words: same as above—Pom- 
PONELLO. 

Air—“ I dreamed that I dwelt in mar- 
ble halls”—words: “ Little Jack Horner.” 
Prima Donna. 

Trio‘ I dreamed that I dwelt in mar- 
ble halls’—-words: “ Heydiddle diddle, 
&e.”’—Primua Donna. 

PomPoneLLo and Ruriano. 

Rurrano puts daughter off the stage 
and hides under the piano. 

Serenade—PomMPoneELLo. 
derella.” 


Air—* Cin- 


“Wake lady wake, the tuneful fox 

Is twitteriag in the straw-built sky ; 
The star-fish at thy casement knocks, 
And in thy chamber fluttering nigh. 
The waxen taper’s sicken flame 

The fragile penguin hovers round, 
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And o’er thy floor night’s shadows fling 
A ruddy darkness on the ground.” 


Enter Prima Donna. Chord—tum— 
tum—tum-—-tum-—tiddy-yiddy-riddy—id- 
dy-ye. 

Air—‘Oh! Willie we have missed 
you”—Prima Donna. 


“Pomponello is it you dear? safe, safe at 
home, 

They did not tell me true dear, they sail 
you would not come ; 

Last night the dogs, they barked, and the 
sheep ran round the house, 

And the eat bit off the kitten’s tail— she 
thought it wasa mouse. 

Johnny squeaked upon a _ fife—Tommy 
squeezled on a comb; 

Pomponello is it you dear, welcome, wel- 
come home.” 


They are about to flee, when Ruriano 
rushes from under the piano, crying 
‘Don’t you wish you may get her—mine 
shile, mine shile? ’—chord. 

Prima Donna, (extending a shaving 
mug) ‘See father, see, I bring your cup 
of usual evening drink; wil’t please you 
quaff ?” 

Rurrano—My darling child I will 
(drinks and shows himself disturbed). 

Prima Donna and PomponeLto—Poi- 
soned !—chord—tum—tum—tum—tum. 

Rurrano—“ Prima Donna thou hast 
killed thy long lost Thingumbob.” 

Tears off his disguise as an old man 
and appears as heavy swell. Chord—tum 
—tum. 

Air—“‘ When the swallows homeward 
fly.” 


“Simple Simon met a pieman, 
A-goink to the fair— 
Says Simon to the pieman, 
A-let me taste your ware, 
Says the pieman to simple Simon, 
A-show me first your penny; 
Says Simon to the pieman, 
Indeed I ain’t got any. 
Says Simon to the pie-a—man, 
Indeed I ain’t got any.” 


PoMPONELLO sneers at him. 
Rurrano—* Take that thou egg” (stab- 
bing him with umbrella). 


PomponeLLto—“I die.” 

Prima Donna—* And I” (drinks poi- 
son). 

Duet—-Prima Donna and Pomponetto. 
Air—“ What are the wild waves, &c.”’ 


“Long time ago, I knew a man whose 
name was Peter Gray, 

A carpenter he was by trade in Pennsyl- 
vania— 

Oh! blow you windy morning, blow yoo 
windy—oh ! 

Oh! blow you windy morning, blow, blow, 
blow! 

As I’ve hearn tell, this Peter fell in love 
with a nice young girl, 

Who her spons-i-ors in bap-tiz—um called 
Lizziana Quirl— 

But Peter he went a-dealin’ in furs and 
furrin’ skin, 

He was kilt and murdered with a Thomas 
Hawk by a bloody In-gi-in. 

When Lizziana hearn the news, she went 
right off to bed, 

And she never got up off of it until she 
di-i-ed. 

So blow you windy morning’, blow you 
windy—oh! &c., &c.” 


After which all three die, Then enter 
a he and she chorus, (Flora Carboy, Geo. 
Bruin, Nannie Nihil—Val. Velox e¢ als.) 
habited as Caliphs of Bagdod, in the cos- 
tumes of the period. Singing an air from 
the “ bailiff of Uagdad,” words, “ Tom, 
Tom the piper’s son.” 

They enquire of Rurrano “ whose 
dead body art thou.” 

Rurrano—“ Charles I. Brown.” 

Cnorus and Ruriano. Air—“ Uncle 
True” 

Repeat several times. 


* May the lamps of Heaven shine brightly 
down, 
On the grave of Charles I. Brown.” 


After which the chorus performs ‘“‘Ain’t 
you glad you come out de Wilderness?” 
Each corpse revives in turn, sings a verse 
solus, walking round in the chorus and 
exeunt omnes, amidst repeated bravos and 
vas, from the delighted audience. Geo. 
Bruin, the author of this extravaganza, 
found himself for the rest of the season, 
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constantly in demand upon any fun being 
‘“‘prospected” and grew more and more 
popular daily, the Opera being the one 
thing talked about until it was time to 
begin preparations for the Fancy Ball. 
The night before this splendid event, P. 
P. was roaming about the ball room 
about 11 o’clock #. M., spoiling every set 
of Lancers by strolling in between them, 
apparently “ going about seeking whom 
he couldn’t find to catch to kill some- 
body,” as Bob Yorick said, who rushed 
into the room five minutes afterwards and 
stumbled over him in his hurry. 

“Oh?” says Bob, ‘‘ You are the very 
fellow I’m looking for, come along.” 

** Well, but where’s all of our crowd,” 
enquires P, P. 

‘* Come and see,” was the reply. And 
off they went into the yard, back of the 
ball room, until they came to the foot of 
a tall poplar. 

“Climb!” says Bob. 

“ What ?” 

“Climb—follow your leader;” and 
with that up went Bob like a cat. 

Up went P. P. In the top, bump goes 
his head against a boot-heel. 

“Hello!” he sings out, “why its 
Bruin.” 

“ §-s-s s-s-s h” resounds through the 
tree “Told your jaw and skin your 
eyes.” A suppressed chuckle was the 
only result of his finding, besides Bruin, 
and Bob, Lyttleton, Dunbar, and Velox, 
“up a tree” as well as himself. 

“Follow your nose guoad your eyes,” 
is Dunbar’s mysterious injunction. 

P. P. looked straight forward as he 
was bid. The top branches of the tree 
were on the level of the third story win- 
dows, looking into one of which he saw 
what follows: On the mantlepiece, which 
was not very high but broad, sat Nannie 
Nihil, Lizzie McNullus and Julia Nemo. 
Nannie was armed with a comb; over 
which a piece of newspaper was tightly 
stretched; Lizzie was imitating the 
French horn in sound and the bassoon in 
motion, with a number of Harper’s 
Weekly rolled up like a trumpet, and 
Julia was accompanying these musicians 
with the poker on the-shovel. On the 
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top of an immense travelling trunk stood 
Lucy Yorick, holding in her hand, her 
parasol instead of a baton. A trunk strap 
fastened by one end to the looking-glass 
and by the other to the wardrobe ex- 
tended across the room, from which hung 
by a piece of bent wire, a large gilt cur- 
tain ring. There was evidently somebody 
or something in the next room, but the 
boys couldn’t see what. 

“ Sir Knights,” said Lucy, with a wave 
of her parasol, ‘‘ you stand here the repre- 
sentatives of a bygone chivalry. Gone 
are the days of Sir Wilfred of Ivanhoe; 
gone are the days of Brian de Buis Guil- 
bert. The days, when if the Knight of 
A. met the Knight of B., nothing must 
do but contend that the peepers appertain- 
ing to the lovely lady Alpha, were incom- 
parably superior to those which were the 
property of resplendent lady Omega, and 
to punch out those of her liege Knight to 
prove the fact. Ah! well do I remem- 
ber, remember, remember, ’twas in the 
mild September, I was still at the White 
Sulphur Springs; days had flown, and 
weeks had grown to months; desperate 
had Boniface become as to his bill. One 
morning early he presented it; what I 
then said to him, I say to you, “ Charge,” 
with your souls teeming with inspiration 
and your faces streaming with perspira- 
tion, in the language of the immortal 
Shakespeare, ‘go it.” Charge “Oft in 
the stilly night! Herald, sound the 
charge !” ; 

“ Tra-terry-tra-tra-tra,” the lively trum- 
pet. 

Out from an adjacent door rushed Re- 
becca Isaacs, mounted on a wiry but ath- 
letic broomstick, armed with a doughty 
sapling and riding fall tilt at the ring, 
bore it off in triumph. 

““Music!” The band played, “ Ah! 
poor brother Mason.” 

“Herald!” cries Lucy, with a wink ; 
“encore trumpet.” ‘ Charge Sir Knight 
of the curried lion.” (There seems to 
have been some faint allusion to Coeur de 
Leon.) Out rushed Ellen Asterisk. She 
rode a tall, powerful, well made charger 
of the heavy walking stick race, and she 
too bore away the ring. 
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“Music.” The band gave “ Lochaber,” 
(very touching on the comb, and brought 
tears to the eyes of the trumpet.) 

‘Charge the night before last! Her- 
ald,” says Lucy, with the nod of Bur- 
leigh! ‘“ Again trumpet.” And Lucy 
Carboy dashed into the arena. She was 
attired in a louse flowing caftan of patch- 
work counterpane over her usual dress, 
and managed with admirable dexterity 
a fleet Arabian Fishing pole. Ere she 
could bring her courser to the track, 
Bob Yorick sings out from his perch, 

“Fool who with your painted mule ?” 

There is a scream, arush to the window, 
the gas is turned off, a rustling of leaves 
and a heavy thud at the foot of the tree. 

“ Violent case of flow gently sweet Af- 
ton,” sings out Velox. 

* sweet Afton,”’ mutters Dunbar, 
as he rises from the roots and limps slow- 


ly away. 





Days had glided swiftly over the heads 
of this jolly good party, who had “ taken 
no note on time but ata loss,” as Bob 
Yorick paraphrased it, and day by day 
and night by night it had become very 
evident to all those curious individuals 
known as lookers on in Venice, that ten 
pins, moonlight, excursions and billiards, 
had but tended to develupe the mutual 
attachment which was springing up be- 
tween “ Flora Temple” and P.P. It was 
the evening of the Fancy Ball, and yet 
up to this time it was a violent case of 
never having told his thingumbob, but 
letting what-you-may-call-em like a wor- 
rum i’ the mud feed on his damaged, &c.,” 
as far as P. P. was concerned ; though it 
was observed that as he entered that 
evening upon the scene, he seemed to 
have the trembles. 

A fancy Ball. An Infancy Ball! why 
describe it. Of course there were Zou- 
aves, and Charles II’s, and Devils, and 
Mr. Micawbers, and Ferdinands and Isa- 
bellas, and Irishmen and Zingaras. It is 
well they were all masked or I suppose 
they would have been ashamed of them- 
selves. Let us look at this couple in the 
aicove by themselves, at the open win- 
dow. An enormous great bear seems to be 


holding an earnest confab with the Queen 
of She-ba (She-bar, I suppose.) 

“T’ll tell you,” he growls, “it is mad- 
ness in you to think of this thing.” 

“ Again you say this, and again I in- 
sist on knowing why,” replies Regina. 

“TI have asked you to remain satisfied 
with my assurance.” 

‘** Your assurance is very great, but you 
can’t come the Zanoni so strong, I in- 
sist.” 

“Well then if I must speak, I warn 
you that the man is lazy, idle, dissipated.” 

“ Enough! I will listen to such slan- 
ders no longer. If heis in this room I’ll 
find him and he sball know that there is 
some backbiter here, and he will punish 
accordingly, I assure you. To talk to me in 
this way ! 

“Suppose you go? I have nothing to 
do but jump out of the window, change 
my dress, come back in half an hour, and 
who’s any the wiser ? for though I know 
you well, you have no idea who I 
am” 

**T will wait till he comes here, and un- 
masks you himself, or I’]] dog you until I 
find out who you are.” 

“ Admit that your perseverance suc- 
ceeded ; that you found me out and ex- 
posed the whole thing; it would simply 
produce the effect of separating two old 
friends, for I am one of his best, and 
moreover compel me to prove to the world 
what I now tell you privately as a warn- 
ing; your parents would interfere and 
even your acquaintance would be at an 
end, 

“Can you suppose that there is no 
chance of any one’s ever becoming better 
than they are now. You have said you 
believed he loved me. I can reform him.” 

‘“* Fortunately I have this great paste- 
board head on, or I should not be bear- 
faced enough to laugh in your face. I 
tell you madam there’s a love which far 
surpasses the love of honor, the love of 
woman, even the love of self and that’s 
the love of whiskey, and when any young 
woman unites herself to a Bacchus al- 
ready down at the heel, God help that 
woman. I sayit with reverence. Besides, 
even admit that you performed the mira- 
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cle of turning wine into milk and water, 
still you couldn’t be married, for besides 
being dissipated the man is poor—ano- 
ther crime.” 

** We could wait.” 

“ Wait? and for what? To see yourself 
forgotten, and the reformed butterfly flut- 
tering farther and farther away, over 
green field and bright- garden, roving in 
quest of some rarer exotic, more difficult 
to get, and worthless when gotten. No! 
there must he no waiting here. Miss 
Flora, you don’t know men. I tell you, 
you must forget him, give him up at once, 
be short to him, send him as high as a 
kite if he dares to address you. There’s 
the whole duty of woman for you.” 

** Cold blooded creature! shall I ever be 
of your way of thinking! No, if I do, 
Vi, ’i’?—- 

“Just bet you folly dorrers,” hiccups 
Mr. Tvodles, as he staggers past the win- 
dow. 

“Good gracious! how that drunken 
wretch scared me,” says Flora, springing 
out from the alcove, while the bear and 
Mr. Toodles disappear from the win- 
dow together. As Flora got again into 
the crowd of maskers, she became con- 
scious that she was being singled out 
from the throng by a demure quaker who 
at last whispered, “‘ Thee wilt not refuse 
to eat some of the lusts of the flesh, 
known to the carnal minded as ice-cream, 
will thee young woman ?” 

** Excuse me sir, I have a name, “ re- 
plied the Queen, forgetting her disguise. 

“Ido know that men call thee Miss 
Flora in the flesh—therefore let us go to 
the next room, where there are much 
comfits and junketing.” 

Ice cream was devoured in silence. 
The Queen of She-ba was preparing to 
go. ‘The Quaker became a shaker; he 
fidgetted, took off his broad brim, put it 
on again, in short, wiggled and squirmed 
about furiously. ‘ Thee must have seen, 
fer much of time past”—he began, when 
he broke out “ Tu lay aside this foolish 
mummery, Miss Flora, dear, dear Flora, 
I have chosen this opportunity to tell—- 
have seen—Everybody elsehas . . . 
no longer able to . . . thatis to say 
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in other words . . . devo- 

tedly—yes I love you dearly—do you. . 

MayI . . . canever : 

will you marry me?” He pulled off his 
mask and lu! P. P. 

The Queen of Sheba, turned very pale, 
muttered a few words and seemed unable 
to speak articulately. Just then an enor- 
mous bear’s head protruded through the 
main door, gave a growl and withdrew. 

“QO! let’s get out of this place, some 
one is coming.” 

“No! Flora, you must answer me, be- 
fore either of us quit the rvom.” 

“ He’s right! it must be so,” she mut- 
tered, then speaking through her almost 
clenched teeth she said, “I hope and 
trust that nothing I have ever done or 
said has led you to think 1—I—was—of- 
fering you any encouragement? You 
know our positions in society are differ- 
ent, and no matter what you may be en- 
titled to, I need not remind you that we 
do not move in the same set at home. 
Besides even if this were not so, you 
know very well, as I know, that it would 
be impossible for you to live in that style 
which our position would demand. 

‘““ Ah! yes,” he broke out, “ between 
Dives and Lazarus there has always been 
a great gulf fixed, so that those who 
would go to each other cannot; only in 
this world Dives is always on the right 
side up with care. Love is a luxury, not 
meant for poor people |” 

“It is even so,” she sighed, “ yet what 
else can you expect, from us, girls brought 
up to consider money the one thing need- 
ful and sooner than marry without the 
equipage, the diamond engagement ring, 
the trip to Europe, the trousseau, and all 
the other pomps and vanities of this wick- 
ed world, we'd die old maids.” 

“And this is woman’s mission!” he 
sneered. 

** Don’t sneer at us,” she sighed, “ blame 
rather the education we receive; sneer at 
our sponsors in baptism, who so carefully 
eradicate every flower of sentiment and 
true feeling from our paths and goad us 
on the rocky road which leads to Mam- 
mon.” 

“ A curse on every old match-making 
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dowager, a curse on every Mrs. Grundy 
in the pack, and a double curse on the 
hard hearted girls who take to the road 
so kindly.” 

* Don’t !” she remonstrated faintly. 

* Not on you,” he said, attempting to 
take her hand, “ not on you, I can never 
be anything other than your devoted— 
friend,” 

“T’ll just bet you fawly dorrers,” ob- 
serves Mr. Toodles, staggering from be- 
hind a sideboard, and carrying P. P. off 
on his arm, 

* T’ve done it,”’ mutters Flora, and the 
mask which she has been holding in her 
hand, drups piece by piece upon the floor 
at her feet. 

“ Come along to supper with me,” says 
Toodles, alias Bob Yorick, to P. P. as they 
strolled off together. We are gving to 
have an old he-time. Bruin is down there 
and Dunbar and Old Carboy and a crowd, 
Come ahead, ‘drink deep or taste not the 
Pierian things? Hoot-toot, cars comin’,” 
and P. P. “ stalked lofty along to the ban- 
queting hall, grand, gloomy and pecu- 
liar.” 

“* All hail tothee Macbeth, hail to thee 
playin’ on a fife!” says Velox from the 
supper-table as they enter. V. was 
* slightly.” 

* All hail to thee Macbeth, hail to thee 
Mr. Micawber,” quotes the Hon. T. Toad- 
stool. 

** All hail to thee Macbeth, thou shalt 
be drunk hereafter,” says Bruin as he 
makes room for the additional guests. 

Dunbar is already deep in a political 
discussion with the Hon. T. T., in which 
the Chevalier St. V., not understanding a 
word, is deeply interested. 

“T am sure, Mr. Dunbar,” the Hon. 
gentleman is saying, “the hideous dra- 
goon of Squalid Sub-subble-sublunary 
must finally swallow the lilly giant.” 

The Hon, gentleman was drunk, I 
think. 

“A mere abstraction sir, the vital is- 
sue turns upon the fact that” — 

** Ah! m’sieu Dun-barrer, ven I goes to 
Richemonde I vote for Belleverétt, but 
ven I goes to Balteémore I votes for Dou- 
gle-ass.” 


“Ah! indeed?” says Dunbarr. “‘ Now 
Mr. Toadstool you can’t help seeing if 
you have ever read the Badger proviso, 
that the most natural thing for Mr. Doug- 
lass” — 

* Aha! M’sieu Dun-barer, but ven I 
goes to Richemonde I vote for Bellever- 
étt, but ven I goes to Balteémore I vote 
for Dougle-ass.”’ 

“Well, sir,” says Dunbar, furious, 
‘‘when you go to the Devil” — 

“ Ah! zen I shall vote for Baal-zé-bub 
—but ven I goes to Balteémore I shall 
vote for Dougle-ass.”’ 

“The Hon. Taliaferro Toadstool is 
unanimously requested to respond to the 
toast of our country,” calls out Col. Car- 
boy from the head of the table. 

“Mr. President,” responded that gen- 
tleman, rising with his hand upon his 
white vest, “it is with peculiar emotion 
that I rise this evelin’ to address you, I 
say it is with peculiar felix of pecooliar 
emotion, I arrise this condressyer, Our 
cultry! can mortal man ever regard 
her with any other felix to the last syl- 
labub of recorded time? alas, no sir— 
fur has not the poet said 


“ Perhaps in this eclectic spot is laid 

Some heart once pigment with sequestred 
fire, 

Hands that the rod of umpire might have 
swayed, 

Or waked to Exodus the livid lyre.” 


Well has Virginia been compared to 
Cordelia, the mother of the Crakeye who 
when asked fur her jewells points to her 
—tw her— 

“To her Isaacs across the table” shout- 
ed Yorick,” fur a sicker Hebrew I never 
saw than that same wolf in ‘ sheep clo- 
thing.” 

“ Vivale Republique !’’ shouts the Chev- 
alier St. Vitus. 

“Are you & Republican?” inquires 
Velox. 

“ Ah! not your Arper’s Very Brown 
Jean Rapoobleecan, but the rouge the 
wat you call Red Rapoobleecan |” 

“* Nary-red rapoubleecan !” growls Bru- 
in. 

“Mr, President ?” says the Hon. T. T., 
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still on his legs, “in order that the hilar- 
jarity of the evelin may be increased, I 
call upon my fren’ Mis’r Yorick to en- 
lighten the assembly through the medium 
of music married to immortal verse.” 
“Song, song!” reéchoes through the 
room; when with a little clearing of the 
throat, Bob proceeded to give the compa- 
ny “‘ Ever of Thee,,’ as sung by the emi- 
nent American Tragedian, Mr. Edwin 
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Forrest, for over two hundred nights at 
Niblo’s. 

And with the strains of this charming 
ditty still ringing in our ears, the party 
broke up, and George Bruin departed on 
the early morning train, having P. P. in 
charge, whom he described as leaving 
with a bee in his bonnet, and he only 
hoped it would prove an humble bee. 





TO MARY. 


Blest moment, when upon my sight 


Thy charméd presence sweetly stole! 


When broke, as breaks the morning light, 


The dawn of love upon my soul! 


The soft, bewitching influence fell 


Upon my heart, with magic pow’r,— 


And bound it, with a tender spell, 


To thee, forever, from that hour! 


Life was a weary, joyless thing— 


E’en memory did listless grow,— 


And Hope went drooping on the wing, 


Till warm’d by love’s inspiring glow! 


One heaven-born ray of light and life, 


At least, is mine—whate’er betide, 


Since that blest hour, with transport rife, 


When thou did’st on my vision glide! 


It was as tho’ an Angel fair 


Upon my darksome pathway shone— 


And low in adoration there 


My spirit knelt before thine own! 


But, ah! when forth enraptured driven 


Beneath the stars, I thought of thee— 


Alas, as those sweet stars of Heaven, 


Far did’st thou seem removed from me! 


W. R. A. 
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LE PETIT COOTIS. 


Sitting on the steps that lead to the 
heavy Doric columns which sustain the 
portico of Delaware College, I was awak- 
ened from a reverie by a cherry voice. 

“George, aint you coming to see 
Cootis ?” 

The speaker was Sam Adams; a little 
fellow, with a bright, intelligent face, 
winning ways, and an affectionate dis- 
position ; he was the life and soul of the 
College, the pet of the Faculty, and the 
delight of every family in Newark which 
had the good fortune to claim him as a 
visiter. He was older than his size would 
indicate, say sixteen or seventeen, but he 
was in the Junior Class, stood well there, 
and promised distinction as great or 
greater than any other student. He 
came from the Eastern Shore of Vir- 
ginia, and was the pride of his aged 
father, the darling of his declining years. 
When quite a child, he was noted for his 
high forehead, which made him look 
almost bald. On this account the boys 
nicknamed him ‘ Coot”—a title which 
he afterwards modified and improved by 
the aid of a little French. 

Thus he came to be known ir College 
as ‘‘ Le Petit Covtis,” or, more commonly, 
** Cootis Adams.” 

When Cootis asked me if I were not 
coming to see him, my response was to 
run down the steps and follow him at 
once to his room, which was in the base- 
ment corner of the left wing, next to the 
Chemical Laboratory. His room-mate 
was his brother William, named by the 
boys, in consequence of a queer trans- 
lation he had one day made in the Greek 
class, Captain Pythagoras. Cootis and 
Captain Pythagoras gave me a warm 
welcome, and Cootis and myself soon be- 
came fast friends, 

I was glad enough of this. Abouta 
week before Cootis had hailed me on the 
steps, I had come to Delaware College 
with my father. I recollect it rained 
hard all day long the day after I arrived, 
and that I had to trudge the whole length 
of the village in search of the Professors 
who examined me. It was a horrid day 


for me, and all the more so because I 
sported, in my tramp through the rain, 
a very fine overcoat, which my father had 
bought for me in Baltimore. I was 
ashamed of it—the waist of the thing 
came down below my hips, and the col- 
lar discomfited the back of my head—but 
it had a pretty lining, and I hated for it 
to get wet. I afterwards sold it to Alex. 
Parkins (now the able editor of the 
“ Clarke Journal’’) for enough money to 
take me to Philadelphia with Geo. Mc- 
Niel and Alex. McRae, where we spent a 
glorious Christmas, Yes, what with the 
rain, the terror of examination, the un- 
easiness produced by so many strange 
faces at College and in the village, and 
the big, fine, wet, new overcoat, I had a 
miserable day of it. 

My father was gone. I had entered 
the Freshman class, had become a mem- 
ber of the Athenzean Society, had shown 
my manhood by smoking a pipe in Jesse 
Bouldin’s room, which made me sick as 
death; the excitement of entering Col- 
lege was over, and I longed four a genial 
companion. Hence I was glad to make 
a friend of “ Le Petit Cootis.” 

At the close of my first session, Cap- 
tain Pythagoras went home to return no 
more, leaving behind him the Ist volume 
of “The Last of the Mohicans,” which 
he had taken out the Athenzan Library 
two years before and never finished. The 
Captain was nota literary man. I won- 
der what has become of him. Doubtless, 
he is a substantial farmer on the Eastern 
Shore, living peacefully and bounteously 
in the midst of a large family, though I 
remember perfectly his determination to 
“have only two children, a boy and a 
girl ;” but he “‘ would take three, calcu- 
lating one would die.” He was a tall, 
rather loose-jointed fellow. 

After the Captain’s departure, Cootis 
and myself became chums. We took 
one of the largest rooms in College, the 
same that Maybin, that red-cheeked, 
black-baired fellow, who played on the 
guitar, afterwards had. We determined 
to fix up our room very handsomely. We 
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had already a bed apiece, wardrobes, 
chairs, washstands, &., but something 
more was needed. A carpet was con- 
templated, buat, after much debate and 
addition of funds, the idea was aban- 
doned. We could not afford to buy a 
carpet; it was a luxury unknown in Col- 
lege. How the fellows would have envied 
us, how we would have astonished them 
and opened the eyes of Nathan Wrench, 
the negro Janitor, “‘ Bloody Wrench,” we 
all called him—if we only could have 
bought that carpet. But, alas! we could 
not. 

In order to buy the additional furni- 
ture at cheaper rates, we went to Wil- 
mington, ten miles off. We hired a buggy 
of the tavern-keeper—what was his name? 
it commenced with “H.”—I know he 
had a mighty pretty daughter—and were 
gone all day. This was genuine student’s 
economy—economy with a vengeance, 
The hire of the buggy, the cost of din- 
ners and horse-feed in Wilmington, to- 
gether with cigars, &c., must have 
amounted to at least five dollars more 
than the furniture would have cost us if 
we had bought it in Newark. But then, 
you see, we had.a splendid trip to Wil- 
mington. And of what do you suppose 
our furniture consisted? Why, after a 
hot discussion in Wilmington, we set- 
tled down upon two rocking chairs, four 
pictures, and a tin box to put matches 
in. 

We had a fine time in Wilmington. 
Saw George Millington, and two or three 
fellows who had graduated, eat a tremend- 
ous dinner at the best hotel in town, and 
winked at every pretty girl we met. And 
Wilmington is celebrated for its beautiful 
girls. With our rocking-chairs tied in a 
complicated manner to the back of the 
buggy, and the pictures in Cootis’s lap, 
we returned to Newark at a topping 
pace. We had named the tavern-keeper’s 
horse—by the way, I recollect the tavern- 
keeper’s name now, it was Dehaven— 
and his daughter was mighty pretty— 
we had named the horse Quinbus Fles- 
trin, after one of Swift’s heroes, and 
whipped him and made comic speeches 
to him every step of the way back. 
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Like fvols, as boys are, we laughed up” 
roariously every time we called the horse 
Quinbus Flestrin, and we called him 
Quinbus Flestrin every two minutes. 
When we got to the tull-gate, I pretended 
to be deaf, and made the mulatto woman, 
who kept the gate, bawl at me till she 
was black in the face. Cootis pretended 
to be drunk. We were having a tip-top 
time, when who should ride up but Henry 
Graham, and the fun was all spoilt, for 
he was a sober-sided sort of a fellow, 
who did not understand a practical joke. 
When the woman found cut the trick we 
were playing on her, she got very wroth 
indeed, and we had to buy cakes and beer 
all round before we could pacify her. 
What delicious wit there was in this to 
young rascals like Cootis and myself! 

We managed so as to get into Newark 
a little after dark, in order that no one 
might see our furniture wagon; had a 
quarrel with old Dehaven about driving 
his horse so hard; drove up to College, 
disembarked our rocking-chairs, installed 
them in our room, one on each side of 
the stove, hung up our pictures, lit our 
pipes, and revelled in the glory of our 
new fixings. Of course, we invited all the 
fellows we could find to see our pictures 
and our rocking-chairs, and of course they 
had the politeness to say that we had made 
fools of ourselves by spending money 
for furniture which might have bought 
no end of cigars and oysters. 

Cootis, as I have said, was a great 
favourite with everybody in and out of 
College. No wonder; nature had given 
him a key to all hearts. He knew in- 
stinctively the way to win the favour of 
old and young of both sexes, and with- 
out being impudent, he had the art of 
overcoming the stiffest and most dignified 
characters by a process so easy and so 
natural that it was impossible to with- 
stand. Le took liberties that no one else 
would have dared to take. He was at 
home everywhere. Introduced toa family 
in the morning, he would be “ up stairs, 
down stairs, and in my lady’s chamber,” 
before you knew it, and, in less than half 
a day, matrons, maidens and servants, 
old men, children, and strangers, would 
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have capitulated to his off-hand, hearty 
affability. A few hours enabled him to 
do what an ordinary man could not effect 
in months. He became one of the family 
before the chill of introduction was off, 
and while his features were yet new to 
the household, every member felt as if 
they had known him all their lives, In 
a word, he was one of those rare youths 
who sometimes come into the world to 
show mankind how loveable human 
nature can be in its happiest conforma- 
tiun. 

The President, Professors, and Tutors, 
could no more resist his fascinations than 
the village girls. He was a quick but 
not a diligent student; full of fun but not 
really wild, as were some whose names 
I could mention. Yet there is hardly 
anything which the Faculty would not 
have pardoned in him. For instance: 
A few days before Christmas, Cvotis 
found a horseman’s pistol. A big pistol, 
without powder, is useless; so he bought 
powder, and the day before Christmas, 
commenced to celebrate the time by firing 
out of the back window. In vain I begged 
him to stop. He kept on for some time 
without interruption from the Faculty, 
some of whom were then in the College 
building, Emboldened by this success, 
he crammed his pistol with powder and 
fired in the passage. The explosion was 
awful; it shook the whole house. He 
repeated the experiment. Down came 
Dr. Gilbert, the President, himself, to 
inquire into this extraordinary procedure, 
Walking in slippers, he reached our 
door before we heard his steps. Cootis 
had just time to hide the pistol behind 
him, I hid under the bed. There Cootis 
stood, face to face with the President, 
holding the pistol behind him and looking 
very much vexed. 

* What is the meaning, Mr. Adams, of 
all this noise?” 

Some of the students have been firing 
in the passage, sir. Iam glad you have 
come to put a stop toit. I find it im- 
possible to study, sir,—quite impossible.” 

The old doctor was taken aback by this 
cool impudence. 

“It is somewhat strange that there are 
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no students to be found on this floor ex- 
cept yourself, Mr. Adams.” 

“Not at all, sir,’ said Cootis. ‘Of 
course they ran away, as soon as they 
heard you coming.” 

The Doctor cleared his throat, sniffed 
the smoke, and looked incredulous. 

“Your room is full of gun-powder 
smoke, Mr. Adams. Hand me your gun, 
sir.”’ 

“Dr. Gilbert, I give you my word and 
honour there basn’t been a gun in this 
room to-day.” 

The Doctor hesitated a moment, turned 
on his heel and walked off. From my 
position under the bed, I had a good view 
of the old fellow’s face, and am almost 
willing to swear I saw him smile as he 
turned away. 

Cootis kept all the boys in a good 
humour when he was with them.— 
Wherever he went, there was a perpetual 
frolic. His devices for amusing people 
were innumerable. Among them, that 
which pleased the students more than all 
the rest put together, was his imitation of 
negro dancing. He eould dance in the 
real plantation style, giving his arm that 
peculiar dangling movement which is al- 
ways seen in the negro, but never in the 
Ethiopian Serenader. Te eould pat Juba 
spendidly. I recollect only one of the 
verses of his Juba song. 


“ De Juba reed, 
De cedar breed, 
De simmon seed, 
De wooden pin 
De rarrin hoss 
De ‘lujah” 


Many a night we have made him dance 
and pat Juba until he was perfectly ex- 
hausted. 

Hie had another accomplishment. He 
was by far the best molasses candy maker 
in College. This was well known, So, 
whenever a student chanced to make a 
batch of molasses candy of unusual 
whiteness and excellence of flavour, he 
would send a specimen stick to Cootis. 
In due time, Cootis would make his ap- 
pearance at the donor’s door, attired in a 
gown, and with a roll of what might be, 
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but was not, parchment in his hand. Two 
or three fellows, also dressed in gowns, 
accompanied him. He would knock at 
the door. The door would be opened, 
revealing the candy maker and his friends 
standing bareheaded in the middle of 
the floor, and maintaining a respectful 
silence, Cootis, advancing with dignified 
steps, would stop, unroll his scroll, and 
read in sonorous tones: 


“ Pro tuam scientiam 
In hanc Collegiam, 
Faciendi 
Molasses candy, 
Accipe hoc Diploma.” 


I give his own translation of this dog- 
Latin diploma. It ran thus: 


“For your knowledge, 
In this here College, 
Of making handy 
Molasses candy, 
Accept, dear sir, 
This Diplomer.” 


The Diploma was then handed to the 
successful candy-maker, with all the 
pomp and formality of a Commencement 
oceasion, was received with all possible 
respect, and then all hands joined in to 
demolish the candy. 

Cootis wasn’t much of a literary man. 
When the members of our Society made 
me perpetual editor of ‘‘7’he Athenwan,” 
I tried my best to get Cootis to contri- 
bute, but he would never make the at- 
tempt. He perpetrated one piece of poe- 
try, which I remember well, because it 
was in the mouth of every man in Col- 
lege. Here it is: 


“ The College bell 
Sounds like 
When it rings in the morning, 
And gives the students warning, 
To get up and comb their hairs 
And go to prayers, 
And say their lessons to Shiner, 
With good cheer.” 


This is wretched doggrel, but it came 
home to the business and bosoms of the 
students, to whom no sound was so hate- 
ful as that of the bell in the morning. 
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After the bell, came prayers and roll-call 
in the Oratory, and then the Freshman 
class recited a lesson; not with ‘good 
cheer” to “Shiner” or ‘Shiner Dougs,” 
the nickname given to the Latin tutor. 

Cootis was an excellent cook. He hada 
perfect passion for cooking chickens, which 
his horse-pistol enabled him to gratify. 
I would be ashamed to tell how many 
chickens we killed with that pistol. It 
is a wonder we were never found out. I 
can never forget the dark rainy night 
when we went to Dr. Chamberlain’s 
house, which was on the main street 
of the village, and shot down an old hen 
out of a paper mulberry tree that stood 
not more than ten feet from his front 
door. Ishot her. She was a long time 
falling. But at last she fell with a heavy 
thump, we picked her up in an instant, 
and ran to our room as fast as our legs 
would carry us. Covtis had her picked, 
cleansed, and boiling in a tin vessel on 
the stove, in less than a quarter of an 
hour, and when the old thing was 
thoroughly done, we had a royal supper 
with the aid of some bread and butter 
which we had procured beforehand. We 
made it a rule to eat a chicken every 
Saturday night during the winter. 

I am reminded of another of Cootis’s 
pranks by an old book which lies before 
me. Here are all my French exercises 
written out in a big boyish hand, illus- 
trated with marginal drawings. At the 
end of each “exercise,” I find some 
additions in Cuotis’s hand. Thus at the 
end of the very first, which commences, 
“* Avez vous le clou?” I see that Cuotis 
has added ‘ Avez vous le cold in the head? 
Out Monsieur.” And in the last, “Qua- 
torzieme legon du premier cours, Mardi, 
le vignt-trois de Janrier, 1844,” I see 
he has had the audacity to put ‘* Monsieur 
Bell, aimez vous mon théme, ce soir?” and 
Mr. Bell, our French teacher, knowing 
well who was my room-mate, has an- 
swered in a nice back-hand, “ Oui Mon- 
steur, vous avez écrit un assez bon théme, 
ce soir.” So kindly did the Professors 
all take his jokes. 

A year and more elapsed. Cootis was 
in the senior class; in less than two 
months he would be graduated, and go 
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forth to the world with the assurance of 
making a name of which his father, rela- 
tives and friends might justly be proud. 
He looked to political honours, and his 
social gifts, his fluent speech, all his 
qualities of mind and heart, fitted him 
eminently to win and wear such honours, 
We were no longer chums, but I was in 
his room that bright summer morning, a 
little before dinner-time, when he came 
in complaining that he felt bally. He 
threw himself on the bed, and never rose 
from it again. The pain in his side grew 
worse, he became feverish and exceed- 
ingly drowsy. A young physician who 
had recently settled in the village, was 
called in and prescribed for him. He got 
no better. His drowsiness continued ; the 
pain in his side did not improve. The 
young doctor was puzzled to make out 
his case, called in Dr. Chamberlain, and 
consulted with him. The whole College 
was uneasy. Ladies from the village 
came to sit up with Cootis and to nurse 
him. His father was written to. On the 
third or fourth day after he had taken to 
his bed, the symptoms were so alarming 
that a celebrated physician from Elkton, 
an old ma::, who had been a surgeon in 
the Navy, was sent for. We waited for 
him in anxioussuspense. College duties 
were suspended, the students remained 
in their rooms, pale-faced and silent; the 
noise of play-time on the lawn was hush- 
ed. A dreadful stillness reigned through- 
out the College building. Those who 
came and went to and from the sick 
ehamber, walked softly and spoke in 
whispers, 

Cootis lay on his bed oppressed with 
unnatural slumber. He did not seem to 
be in much pain. The fever ran high, 
and he muttered in low delirium. But 
whenever the door of his darkened room 
was opened, he would make an effort to 
rise from his pillow, call the name of him 
who entered, and sink back again to his 
heavy, troubled sleep. 

The old doctor from Elkton came, re- 
mained only half an hour, and returned 
to his own place. There was no hope. 
And the next day—nay, I believe it was 
that very night, Cootis died. What his 
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disease was, I have never learned. His 
physicians seemed to be quite at fault. 
Ilis sickness was mysterious, his death 
sudden. Cut off in the bloom of his 
promise, so beloved, so full of health, of 
hope, of all that could make life happy 
and augur a high career—we failed not 
to recognise the hand of God in this ter- 
rible event. A deep sadness fell upon 
us all—the companions and friends of his 
College life—a sadness that was not dis- 
pelled during the whole session, and not 
until a month’s vacation had been passed 
away from the scene of our sorrow. This 
was the first death in College which had 
occurred within the memory of any stu- 
dent then present, and all the cireum- 
stances attending it were calculated to 
make an impression peculiarly. solemn 
and lasting upon the imagination and the 
conscience of us all. I dare say, that to 
this hour, the untimely and fateful end 
of “Le Petit Cootis’”’? is as vivid and 
clear in the recollection of those of his 
fellow-students, who are now living, as if 
it happened but yesterday. It is certain- 
ly so in mine, 

The remains were to be taken home to 
the Eastern Shore of Virginia. The 
body was packed in ice, and I ean still 
see distinctly the finely chiselled features, 
white and rigid as marble, looking up- 
ward from the box in which my room- 
mate lay. The most painful scene of all 
was yet tocome. When the hack drove 
up from the Depot, an awe-stricken 
group gazed at the blanched and furrowed 
face of the poor father of the dead boy, 
as slowly and with pain he stepped from 
the vehicle. It wasa sight to stop the 
pulses of the heart, to make the soul 
weep, to remember until the day of death. 
Yet a few hours, and the funeral services 
were over, and the hearse was receding 
from our tear-dimmed eyes. 

He lies in the land of his fathers, safe 
from the toils of life, far from the tumults 
of these evil days of political strife. Had 
he lived, his voice would even now be 
ringing in trumpet tones of eloquence, 
pleading for the restoration of peace and 
brotherhood in this distracted Republic. 
Fame would be his. But he is better 
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sleeping. Truly, it is but weakness and 
narrow-mindedness to deplore the inevit- 
able ills of this chequered existence, 
seeing how abundantly the lights of nat- 
ural beauty and the joys of love and 
friendship are interspersed among the 
shadows that are forever falling upon us. 
But the rest of the grave is sweet, though 
it come in the morning of life, before 
youth is weary of the petty successes, the 
paltry triumphs which make up the sum 
of human happiness, and which are only 
momentary pleasures, falling quickly. 
Sixteen years have flown since the 
friend of my youth was taken from me. 
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I please myself with the thought that his 
grave, which I have never seen, save with 
the eye of the mind, is sheltered by a 
tree, which the trembling hand of his 
doating father planted. As I close my 
eyes from the glare of the gas, I can see 
the dead leaves falling on the white stone 
that tells of his early doom. This Au- 
tumn night is full of clouds and storm. 
The yellow leaves that lie on Cootis’s 
breast are all wet and sodden, as if dab- 
bied with tears.’ The hoarse plash of the 
Atlantic surf comes to my ear-—a grand 
anthem for the dead—for him “the dou- 
bly dead, in that he died so young.” 





Ghitor's Gable, 


The days of the greatest and happiest 
Republic the world ever saw are num- 
bered, the fiat has gone forth, and the in- 
exorable Fates, reversing the famous excla- 
mation of Andrew Jackson, have issued 
the stern and unchangeable decree, “The 
Union must and shall be dissolved.” So 
long as there remained a chance of pre- 
serving the Union in its integrity, so long 
as there was a shadow of hope that the 
Constitution would be interpreted in the 
just and fraternal spirit which animated 
our fathers when they framed it, so long 
did we deem it inadvisable in this, a lite- 
rary rather than a political magazine, to 
discuss the value of the Union, or to call 
in serious question the possibility of its 
speedy dissolution. But the election to the 
Presidency of a candidate pledged to the 
ultimate extinction of a domestic institu- 
tion which is the foundation-stone of South- 
ern society, and the domination of a party 
having no existence outside of the North- 
ern States, and which denies the South its 
rightful share of the soil of the Territories, 
makes it the imperative duty of every 
citizen and especially of him who controls 
even the humbUlest organ of popular senti- 
ment to speak forth his mind with the ut- 


most plainness, to the end that the general 
opinion may be obtained and the proper 
course to be pursued in these the last 
hours of the United States of America may 
as quickly as possible be determined upon. 

Therefore, with all deference and re- 
spect for the views of those who may dif- 
fer with us, yet with all earnestness, and 
with a profound appréciation of the diffi- 
culties and dangers that environ the posi- 
tion we assume, we record our unqualified 
approbation of the attitude of South Caro- 
lina, and declare unreservedly in favour of 
We canno find 
words to express sufficiently our exalted 
admiration of the heroic action of the Pal- 
metto State. It is worthy of the best and 
bravest days of the Colonial period. His- 
tory alone can do justice to her high- 
hearted valour, her keen resentment of in- 
sult, and her prompt resistance of oppres- 
sion. Her attitude is precisely that which 
aman of spirit, menaced by a powerful 
and implacable enemy, wonld assume; just 
such an attitude as our patriot sires assumed 
in the days of the Revolution, just such as 
we should applaud a brave man for taking 
and cry shame on a pusillanimous one 
for not taking. And because her attitude 


a Southern Confederacy. 
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is manly, because her action is wise, be- 
cause it is expedient, because it is prompt, 
but in no wise precipitate, and because it 
ought not to have been postponed, we 
believe it to be the part of wisdom and of 
manliness in every Southern State to act in 
like manner, to join hands with her, to 
share her fate whatever it may be, and to 
throw heart and soul, mind body and es- 
tate, into the righteous balance of Dis- 
union. 

We are not ignorant of the value of the 
Union, or insensible to its great and mani- 
fold blessings to ourselves and to the op- 
pressed of every land. Its glorious past 
we remember with pride and joy, and the 
still more glorious possibilities of its future, 
we have anticipated with a sublime plea- 
sure that was akin to awe. We have not 
forgotten the days when the name of Dis- 
union was treason to our ear, and the very 
presence of the traitor an abhorrence to 
our eyes. But in that day there was a 
Union of respect and affection between the 
North and the South, and that Union has 
long since disappeared. In its place, there 
has existed for years a Union based upon 
mercenary motives, upon self-interest, 
and the fear of the consequences of sepa- 
ration. For no man will contend that if it 
were possible for the North and the South, 
without damage, to get rid of each other 
forever, they would not accept the loss glad- 
ly and account it the happiest conceivable 
riddance. To the Union as it was, we 
were loyal. Tothe Union as it is, we are 
disloyal in every fibre of our being. When 
loyalty to the Union, was loyalty to men 
who thought and acted with Webster, then 
loyalty was honourable; but when loyalty 
to the Union is loyalty to Lincoln, to Sew- 
ard, to Sumner, to Giddings, iben is loyalty 
in the last degree dishonourable, shameful. 

Sooner or later, it must have come to 
this. Nay, if we look at the logical se- 
quence of events, the irreversable order, 
and the pre-ordained purpose which under- 
lies the course of human affairs in all ages, 
we must own that the catastrophe now in 
progress could neither have been accele- 
rated or retarded. In the whole economy 
of nature, we find no exception to the rule 
that rapid growth are of short duration. 
Our Republic has sprung into gigantic 
dimensions with preternatural and un- 


wholesome celerity. Its early decay must 
necessarily follow. In its original form, 
it has attained already a bloated, diseased, 
and unwie'dly bulk, and under the opera” 
tion of laws which obtain in political as in 
physical structures, division ensues in order 
that collapse and complete destruction may 
be avoided. Separation is not only inevita- 
ble, but normal, healthy. Strange as it may 
sound, the division of the body is the pro- 
longation of the life, the division of the 
Republic is the salvation of Republican 
institutions. These institutions taking 
fresh root in new centres, will thereby at- 
tain a fresher, more vigorous and enduring 
existence. The North, brought sharply 
to a sense of the losses it has sustained in 
consequence of dallying with and submit- 
ting to .the radical spirit which is now 
omnipotent in her society, and which ob- 
tains yearly enormous accessions by the 
immigration of vast numbers of Europeans, 
ignorant of the nature of government of 
any sort, and imbued with the wildest 
visions of absolute and unrestricted liberty, 
will immediately enter upon the laborious 
and almost impossible work of checking the 
rampant force of what in its essence is red - 
republicanism, and of so reconstructing s0- 
ciety that intelligence and property may 
henceforth guide and control the intense 
energies now at play and which threaten 
at no remote period to overwhelm the fee- 
ble forces of conservatism, and to involve 
laws and religion in the disastrous night of 
anarchy and atheism. The South, no 
longer tormented with the attacks of the 
zealots of Abolitionism, may bestow upon 
its material interests that time and thought 
which have hitherto been wasted in the 
vain attempt to hold its own in the Fede- 
ral councils; and, having settled by nego- 
tiation or the sword, if need be, the ques- 
tions at issue between itself and its sister 
Republic of the North, may commence at 
once the upward and onward career which 
a homogenous and gallant people, pos- 
sessed of a fertile land, a settled religion, 


a stable polity, a common and high sense 


of honour, must in the nature of things 
and in the providence of God, be called to 
accomplish. The South will also be sub- 
ject to a new and rigid examination, the 
principles of representative government, 
which, in spite of the beneficent conserva- 
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tism attaching to the enslavement of the 


lowest class of labourers, have suffered 
detriment at the hands of unthinking or 
unprincipled demagogues, who hastened to 
throw the inestimable boon of the fran- 
chise to vlasses incapable of exercising it 
judiciously, or otherwise than to the imme- 
diate, certainly tothe remote, disadvantage 


Both Re- 


publics profiting by the results of the ex- 


of society and of themselves. 


periment of the American government, 
may so amend their new Constitutions as 
to establish Republican institutions upon a 
counterbalancing much of 


firmer basis ; 
the inherent weakness of such institutions 
without running into the opposite extreme 
At all events, the South- 
ern Republic, with or without a change in 
the Constitution devised by the eminent 
statesmen of the Revolution, will ‘attain a 


of consolidation. 


strength and security in the only form of 
government tolerable to a free people, 
which are absolutely impossible so long as 
the Federal power lies at the mercy of 
lawless The 
existence of domestic servitude secures to 
the Southern Confederacy the perpetuity 
of liberal principles and a permanence 
second only to that of a limited monarchy. 


and untutored majorities. 


Politicians, who struggle for the ascend- 
ancy of the hour, and who take narrow 
and self-interested views of events, will 
lay the blame of our national disruption at 
the door of parties, and of particular men. 
But men are only the instruments of causes 
which inhere in society, itself the expres- 
sion of opinions, which, in their turn, are 
but the results of peculiarities of race and 
climatic conditions, for which men are 
searcely at all responsible. Looking at 
the matter in this light, we cannot wonder 
at the hatred ol slavery which is enter- 
tained, almost in an equa! degree, by all 
political parties, virtually by the whole 
people of the North; nor be surprised that 
this hatred should manifest itself in their 
religion, their literature, and their legisla- 
tion It is impossible the case should be 
otherwise, and it is idle to hope that it can 
ever be otherwise while free society lasts, 
and free society must last forever where 
slavery is unprofitable. And that there 
exists an irreconcilable antagonism of in- 
stinct and opinion, if not of race, as be- 
tween the North and South, is substantiated 
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by the singular circumstance (which is one 
only of a thousand proofs) that the segre- 
gating forces have accumulated and inten- 
sifled at the extremes of the Republic, and 
among the very people who, on the one 
hand, see least of the evils of slavery, 
and on the other, suffer nothing from the 
depredations of the abolitionists. In New 
England, where a slave is never seen, the 
anti-slavery feeling amounts to frenzy; in 
the Gulf States, from which a negro rarely 
escapes to freedom, the detestation of the 
North is the all-pervading and paramount 
passion of the people. The lamentable 
fact must be admitted, that the people of 
the two sections instinctively hate each 
other, and had slavery never existed, this 
hatred would have exhibited itself just as 
fiercely and unmistakeably upon other 
grounds—the tariff, the public lands, what 
not—as it is now exhibited, and the sun- 
dering of the Republic would have fol- 
lowed just as certainly. 

Indeed, we are compelled to the belief, 
that the people of the South, especially the 
Conservatives, have all along been Jabour- 
ing under a wide mistake, in supposing 
that the troubles of the country arose out 
of a fanaticism at the North in regard to 
slavery. Ina certain sense, and among a 
small class of foaming maniacs, like Lloyd 
Garrison and Wendell Phillips, this feeling 
does amount to fanaticism; but with the 
great majority it is something wholly apart 
from the moral and philanthropic aspect of 
the question. They are opposed to slavery 
not for the sake of the negro, but for the 
sake of the white man. Have we not seen 
with what satanic ingenuity and perver- 
sion of truth that most wicked, cold-blooded 
and astute man, Seward, has touched the 
true spring of Northern opposition to 
slavery, by appealing to the Northern 
masses to sustain the “Labor States” of 
the North against the “Capital States” of 
the South?) And when will the day come 
that a people, surrounded by every evi- 
dence of the agricultural, mechanical and 
commercial prosperity, which is the im- 
mediate consequent of dense population 
and parcel culture, can be brought to 
believe that slavery, in the long run, is best 
for individuals and best for governments ? 
We do but dream, when we style anti- 
slavery a fanaticism, and hope that, like 
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other fanaticisms, it will have its day and 
pass away to return no more. It is not 
fanaticism, it is evidence of the senses, it 
is the broad fact of present prosperity, the 
benefits of which, as regards the welfare 
of future generations, no man can be made 
to doubt, except by a course of philosophi- 
cal reasoning, of which common men are 
and must always remain incapable, and, 
therefore, it will not pass away until agra- 
rianism has completed its last triumph over 
an impotent government, and a religion 
defiled with politics. 


Hence, while we might be willing that 
every expedient should be tried to save 
the Union, and should indicate our prefer- 
ence of the plan suggested by Governor 
Letcher, of calling a convention of all the 
States —that being a slow but certain 
mode of putting the South right, not before 
an impartial world. which must see that 
we have had provocation more than 
enough to justify instant Disunion, but be- 
fore the eyes of the most purblind and 
perverse of the Conservatives in our midst; 
and so, of uniting the South—while we 
might be willing to see any and every ex- 
pedient tested, we are very sure that none 
of them would avail, and truth compels us 
to say that we should be sorry to see any 
of them succeed. We do not desire the 
Union upon any terms that the North, in 
justice to its past legislation, and in bare 
honesty to its known character and senti- 
ments, could make. It is claimed. that if 
the North would annul its Personal Liberty 
Bills, and grant us our just rights in the 
Territories, we ought then to remain in the 
Union. We cannot think so. The Personal 
Liberty Bills express the honest convictions 
of the Northern people in regard to the 
moral duty of a man to his fellow-man, 
the fugitive slave, and the repeal of these 
Bills under duress and the fear of a disso- 
lution of the Union, would be nothing 
more nor less than a deliberate, national 
swearing to a self-evident lie. We of the 
South want no death-bed repentances from 
the North. In their inmost hearts, they 
believe it to be a solemn and God-ordained 
duty to rescue the runaway negro, and so 
believing, they ought to act out their faith, 
ought to enact Personal Liberty Bills, ought 
to set the Constitution of the United States 
and the Federal authorities at defiance. 


We are honest in our opinions touching 
the slave, and we want them to be honest. 
A coparfnership of dishonesty, for merce- 
nary ends, isa thing hateful alike to God 
and man. 

We will none of it. 

Again, as to the Territories. The Re- 
publican party, with a candour which did 
it credit, and which other parties, to their 
shame be it spoken, dared not imitate, an- 
nounced boldly and insolently that the free 
soil was for free men; and had we of the 
South possessed the spirit of our fathers, 
we would, as one man, have given back 
defiance to that insolence, and proclaimed 
the right of slavery to half of every inch 
of the common property. A part of us 
did so, another part was dumb on this vi- 
tal question, and still another evaded it 
by truckling to the infamous device of 
“unfriendly legislation.” We deserved 
defeat, and we received our deserts. If 
we add to the vote for Lincoln the North- 
ern vote for Douglas, and subtract from the 
vote in that section for Breckinridge the 
suffrages of the office-holders and their de- 
pendants, we shall see by what an over- 
whelming majority the North has decided 
against slavery in the Territories. And 
as the question was fully and fairly made 
up many months before the election took 
place, how shall the people of the North, 
in the face of that decision, back down 
from it; and in what way will they go 
about to give us now what they denied us 
a month ago? Are we to go a begging for 
our rights, with threats of Disunion ad- 
dressed to the fears and not to the justice 
of the North? As they have fairly won 
the game at the ballot box, shall we set up 
a pitiful pleading for a part of the stakes ? 
What pittance will content us? Are we 
growling dogs, to be hushed up with a 
bone? No: the North has deliberately, 
unjustly, tyrannically, driven us from the 
Territories, and we ask nothing now either 
from her sense of right or from her trepi- 
dation. We go forth with only the soil 
under our feet for our heritance, asking 
but to be let alone by those whu have 
proved themselves our enemies, and deter- 
mined to fight if we are not let alone. 


The truth is, the day for expedients is 
past. Forty years have been wasted in 
expedients. The best men, the wisest 
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men, the truest men of both sections, dur- 
ing all these years have exhausted the re- 
sources of their minds and hearfs in the 
futile effort to heal an immedicable wound. 
The God-like intellect of Webster, and the 
great soul of Clay, burning ever with the 
unquenchable fire of love for the Union, 
could only stay its ravages fora day. Can 
the pigmies of our time achieve what those 
giants failed to Nay, truly. 
Widening and deepening every hour, the 
incurable advance of the national gan- 
grene has reached the last ligament, and 
The 
Union, once so beautiful and glorious, so 
admired and so revered, so dear to the 
lovers of liberty in every clime, is virtually 
no more. 


perform ? 


now its fatal work is well-nigh done. 


those who loved it 
best, bowing in humble acquiescence to 
the will of the Great Ruler of events, must 
say, in anguish it may be, but in sincerity, 
“Tt is well.” 


And even 


We will not trifle with the intelligence 
of thoughtful men by discussing the pro- 
priety of waiting for an “overt act,” or 
waste time over the absurd conjecture that 
Lincoln will have the foolhardiness to in- 
flame an already enraged people by a pal- 
pable violation of the Constitution. There 
will be no “overt act.” In so far as it is 
possible for the tool of a licentious, sec- 
tional party to deal even-handed justice to 
North and South, Lincoln will be just and 
upright. Nay, weare free to admit that we 
believe sincerely that he will trample under 
foot many of the principles he is pledged 
to carry out, and, deserting mendaciously 
the party which brought him inte power, 
will make as good a President as he is ca- 
pable of making. We will grant even that 
he will make the best President we have 
ever had. Precisely for this reason we 
are opposed to remaining in the Union dur- 
ing his administration. The danger to the 
South will be in exact proportion to his 
“goodness.” As the Devil is, of all mas- 
ters, the most smooth-spoken and indul- 
gent, so will it be with our Republican 
master. By all the glozing arts at the com- 
mand of himself and his adroit advisers, 
he will flatter the vanity and pamper the 
grasping and indolent propensities of the 
people for federal bounties and cheap 
lands, will mix so sweetly the poison of 
Republican principles, and will contrive 
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so noiselessly to ensure its insidious perco- 
lation through the higher down to the low- 
er strata of Southern society, that the close 
of his reign will find the patriotism and 
intelligence of the South numbed and pa- 
ralized by the presence of a powerful anti- 
slavery sentiment in the minds of immense 
numbers of non-slaveholders. 
need not be told. If not conquest, it will 
be civil war, not between North and South, 
but between the slaveholder and the non- 
slaveholder backed by the North. Ina word, 
submission to the just and generous ad- 
ministration of Lincoln will be the first 
step, and a long one, in that adimirably- 
devised course of federal management 
which tends to the “ ultimate extinction of 
slavery,”—the only basis, as Lincoln him- 
self has assured us, upon which the Ame- 


The sequel 


rican people can rest in peace. 


Since then the Union, under the fairest 
circumstances, will be fatal to the South ; 
since it is and has long been a Union, not 
of love, but of the lust of lucre—a bestial, 
adulterous and unholy alliance—it is im- 
possible to preserve it, undesirable if pos- 
sible, sinful to try or even wish to save it. 
And now, when the great pillars of the 
stateliest edfice of liberty that ever rose 
on the earth, are tottering to a fall which 
will reverberate to the remotest bounds of 
Christendom ; when a long, a dark and ter- 
rible day, the end whereof no living man 
can tell, is before a free and once happy 
people; when a few slaveholding States, 
unbefriended by the sympathy of a solitary 
civilized nation, and in the face of an ene- 
my vastly their superior in physical strength 
and warlike resources—an enemy bitter, 
bloody and unrelenting, which has already 
and exultingly approved the torch of the 
incendiary, the dagger and pike of the 
midnight assassin and _ insurrectionist; 
when these gallant slave States are girding 
themselves for’a life and death struggle 
against desperate yearning 
thoughts turn tremblingly to our mother- 
land—to that mighty Commonwealth which 
in time past was so noble and so bold, the 
foremost in the fight, the first in council 
and in field,—Virginia. Where stands she 
in this appalling hour? Why is her voice 
silent and her hands folded on her lap? 
What part will she take in the conflict 
which cannot be avoided? What part will 


odds, our 
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she play in the heroic drama now enacting 
atthe South? A slaveholding State—the 
largest slaveholding State—will she crouch 
to the tyrants who hate her institutions, and 
have sworn to extinguish them, or will she 
side with the States which have issued 
from her loins, which contain her own 
heart’s blood, and which are identified with 
her in social structure and in governmental 
ideas? A leader in the Revolution; the 
mother of him who was “ first in war and 
first in peace ;’ always a ruler in the Na- 
tional legislature; powerful still for coun- 
cil or the field, in the massive and delibe- 
rate mind of Hunter, and the iron will and 
impetuous spirit of Wise, will she consent 
now to play an interior part, and to come 
lagging and whimpering into the Southern 
Contederacy at the eleventh hour, when 
the glory and the danger of the struggle 
are safely passed? Willshe remain idleand 
undecided until weaker States have done 
all the work and decided for her? Will 
she consent to the doom of the church of 
the Laodiceans, and be “spued out of the 
mouth” of both North and South, because 
she is “lukewarm, and neither cold nor 
hot?” Is this humiliation reserved for the 
land of Washington, of Henry, of Mason? 
God forbid! 

Some who could scarcely have weighed 
the meaning of their words, have intimated 
that it would be best for Virginia to side 
with the North, because she would be pet- 
ted and protected by the North. What! 
Virginia kiss the hand that smites her! 
Virginia lick the foul foot that spurns her! 
Virginia, a pet! Virginia, the pet of any 
power on the habitable globe! The Old 
Dominion the pet of Yankees, who despise 
her! Faugh! The idea emits a fetor as 
of the most noisome, the most unutterable 
corruption. Doubtless material interests 
should be consulted, but a Commonwealth 
begotton by valour and resistance to tyran- 
ny, must be maintained in honour and for 
the sake of the noble principles to which 
it owed its birth, Man cannot live by 
bread alone, and States cannot exist fora 


sordid prosperity purchased at the price of 


degradation and shame. 


But it is said that the Southern Confede- 
racy will re-open the African slave trade, 
destroy the value of our property, and over- 
whelm us with superfluous menials. Are 


we then the nation of negro-breeders 
which the London Times recently accused 
us of being? Is not the selling of negroes 
the exception, and not the rule? Has not 
the high price of slaves done Virginia in- 
credible injury, deprived her of labour 
which she imperiously needs, made many 
a man a non-slaveholder who would have 
held his slaves if he could, prevented many 
men from becoming slave owners who de- 
sired earnestly to own them, and so crea- 
ted in our midst a tremendous instrument 
for Black Republican principles to play 
upon? And do we forget that Virginia is 
an empire in itself, a domain so extended 
that if not one slave should go out of her 
borders for an hundred years to come, she 
would still be less populous than many 
parts of New England? We are not of 
those who can countenance the slave trade 
on land, between State and State, and op- 
pose a holy indignation to it on the water. 
We believe conscientiously that the plac- 
ing of the African slave trade under the 
authority and regulation of law, would be 
one of the most beneficent and Christian 
acts ever performed by a nation. Outlaw- 
ed, it is attended necessarily with cruelty, 
yet is it more humane than the trade in 
Coolies; and it must be carried on until 
labourers are no longer needed, because the 
combined powers of the strongest nations 
on earth have failed to prevent it. Once 
recognise it by legal enactments, remove 
every ship of war from the coast of Africa, 
and the slave trade would be carried on 
with all the care and comfort that the love 
of gain could prompt; a surfeit of labour 
would be speedily attained, and the trade 
would cease. Therefore we cannot lift our 
hands in horror at the contemplated action 
of the Southern Confederacy, nor indulge 
in visionary fears at the prospect of a su- 
perabundance of negroes in the slave 
States. No matter what their numbers, 
they will be more easily managed than a 
like number of white menials, under the 
loose rein of Republican government at the 
North, or even under the monarchical gov- 
ernment of England. Certain it is that 
the danger of this trade being re-opened 
by the Southern Confederacy is infinitely 
greater without Virginia than with her; 
and if it be re-opened, the consequence, 
as regards Virginia, will be much the same 
whether she is in or out of the Confedera- 
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cy; and we accordingly dismiss the sub- 
ject as an argument of no importance 
whatever against Virginia’s taking an im- 
mediate and decided stand with and for 
her sister States of the South. 


But supposing Virginia base enough to 
stoop to the North, in the hope of becom- 
ing its pet, and supposing this baseness 
to be rewarded by a material grandeur, 
superior to that of all other communities 
whatsoever, we should still oppose it, and 
oppose it to the death. Better the land 
should return to the state in which its dis- 
coverers found it, and be again an un- 
broken wilderness, tenanted by the savage, 
the wolf and the bear; better this, far 
better, than that it should become part and 
parcel of that unhappy clime, where 
factories multiply and men decay, where 
politics are either venal or fanatical, where 
ignorant masses have obtained control of 
the property of the intelligent few, where 
laws are a farce and legislation is the gam- 
ing of unprincipled demagogues, where 
murder is preached from the sacred desk, 
where cowardice is crowned with the 
Senatorial laurel, where an assassin and 
horse-thief is worshipped as a Saviour, 
where lust is ranked among the fine arts 
and defended on _ scientific principles, 
where the low cunning of bargain and 
sale has supplanted the manly spirit and 
the chivalry of personal resentment, and 
where the honour of men and the virtue of 
women are reckoned as articles of mer- 
chandise, and the price of injury to the 
one and the violation of the other is esti- 
mated in the dross of collars and cents. 
From an act that would reduce Virginia to 
the level of such a community, we pray 
Almighty God in mercy to deliver us. 

Virginia stands stock still while precious 
moments are flying. What ails her? Is 
she striken with the palsy of fear? This 
is no child’s play going on around us. 
The time is big with gloomy portents. The 
sound of battle is in the air. The house 
must be set in order, for the men are going 
to the wars. Will Virginia speak. She 
must speak, she must act, and that quickly. 
It is due to her ancient renown. It is due 
to the future that awaits her. It is due 
ahke to the North and the South, but 
especially to the South. Virginia must 
speak. All the States wait to hear her. 


LB Ap ‘04 


DeEcEMBER 


Is there no tongue in the Commonwealth 
of Henry, of Randolph, of Clay? Is there 
not a man in all the land? MHas the fire 
died out utterly? Is the brave blood ex- 
tinct? For shame! 


To the Editor of South. Lit. Messenger : 
A TIMELY STORY. 


During the late Fair in Richmond, a 
couple of gentlemen roomed together at 
the American, who had to rise very early 
in the morning in order to be in time to 
take the steamer Shultz. After a few min- 
utes’ sleep No. 1 awoke, hurriedly jumped 
up and called to No. 2 to make haste and 
dress. 

No. 2 urged No. 1 to return to bed, as it 
was not near boat-time. 

“How do you know?” queried No. 1. 

Quoth No. 2, “I heard the clock strike 
just now, and it did not strike any more 
than twelve.” 

No. 1 wished to know if the clocks of 
Richmond ever strike thirteen, but his room- 
mate was in the land of dreams, where 
they “take no note of Time.” 


A GRAVE QUESTION. 


“On what subject are the ladies most 
sensitive ?’’ seems to be a question yet in 
dispute. Some think it is on the subject of 
Brandy; others, Age; not a few, the num- 
ber of Beaux. I incline to the opinion 
that they are more sensitive on the length 
of their feet than on any other subject. 
Touch their feet and you touch the founda- 
tion on which rests the equanimity of their 
temper! 

I have an anecdote bearing on this point. 
A lady of Eastern Virginia, noted for her 
long feet, once entered a store, desiring to 
purchase a pair of shoes. She tried every 
pair in the house by her measure, but none 
were long enough. She then negligently 
left the measure on the counter and com- 
menced negotiating for some other articles. 

A gentleman, of more curiosity than 
prudence, having come in, inquired at the 
top of his voice, “ Mr. Clerk, whose grave 
are you going to have dug this morning ?” 

“ Nobody’s, Sir; why do you ask the 

vestion ?” 

Che gentleman, pointing to the measure 
or. the counter, said: “I thought that was 
the measure of some poor mother’s darling 
infant.” 


The indignaat lady hurried out of the 
store, wishing that her measure were a 
gutta-percha cane, and she had the laying 
of it on the insulting man’s head after the 
fashion of Brooks’ on Sumner. 
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Poetry is a species of word-painting. It 
is to the mind what music is to the ear, 
and what flowers and pictures are to the 
eye. It consists of the most beautiful ideas 
appareled in the choicest language. It is 
a bouquet composed of the showiest and 
most gorgeous flowers of rhetoric, so ar- 
ranged as to give the greatest harmony and 
effect to the whole. It is “like apples of 
gold in pictures of silver.” 

There is a kind of poetry that has noth- 
ing to do with sounds and syllables. It is 
the outburst of excited feeling, and is 
ealled prose-poetry. It is a group of poetic 
pictures, set in prosaic frames. Job and 
Ossian stand pre-eminent at the head of 
the list of prose-poets. 


To Editor South. Lit. Messenger : 


Our Fred “will be four years old at 
March,” as he is fond of telling persons. 
One day, after returning home from visit- 
ing, his mother told him to take off his 
shoes and put on a pair without heels. 
He was about to remonstrate, when I said, 
“Yes, Fred, or the heels of those’ shoes 
may catch on the highest step, and you 
may fall to the bottom and break your neck. 


Once, the heel of my gaiter caught and I 
fell from the front porch to the pavement.” 

The little upbraided face was very grave 
when he asked, “Was you dead, aunt 
May ?” 

One evening, he was telling me of the 
pleasant time he had spent in the country. 

“Aunt May, me and Nell went under 
the horse.” 

“Oh! Fred! Were you not afraid the 
horse would kick you?” 

“It ain’t got no feet, aunt May. It’s a 
doll-horse.” 

I taught him to say hobby, but rather 
regretted the necessity. 


The little boy who eased his conceit by 
emptying that sweet and windy mess of 
flattery and advice which we find on the 
Editor’s Table of the October number of 
the University Magazine, and which was 
put there professedly for the benefit of the 
Messenger, seems to be a sprightly little 
boy. But he has been eating too much 
candy and chesnuts. His nurse ought to 
give him some paregoric and put him to 
bed. 





Potices of 


We have space only to mention the titles 
of the numerous books with which pub- 
lishers and booksellers have favoured us. 
M--re extended notices of some of the works 
named below may be given hereafter. 


Notes on the Parables of our Lord. By 
Richard Chevenix Trench. New York. D. 
Appleton & Co. A. Morris, Richmond. 


Handbook of Universal Literature. By 
Anne C. Lynch Botta. Derby & Jackson. 
New York. West & Johnston, Richmond, 


Cousin Harry, By Mrs.Grey. T. B. Pe- 
terson& Bro. Philadelphia. West & John- 
ston, Richmond. 


The Odes of Horace. Translated by The- 
odore Martin. Blue and gold. Ticknor 
& Fields. Boston. A. Morris, Richmond. 


My Novel. Library Edition. Two Vols. 


Pro Works. 


Harper & Bros. New York. A. Morris, 
Richinond. 


Camille. By Dumas the Younger. T.B. 
Peterson & Bros. Philadelphia. West & 
Johnston, Richmond. 


Brief Biographies. By Samuel Smiles. 
With Steel Portraits. Ticknor & Fields. 
Boston. <A. Morris, Richmond. 


History of New England. Vol. Il. By 
John G. Palfrey. Little, Brown & Co. Bos- 
ton. A. Morris, Richmond. 


Miss Gilbert’s Career. By Dr. Holland 
Charles Scribner. New York. West & 
Johnston, Richmond, 


History and Analysis of U.S. Constitution. 
By Nathaniel C. Towle. Little, Brown & 
Co. Boston. A. Morris, Richmond. 
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Wheat and Tares. A Novel. Harper & 
Bros. New York. <A. Morris, Richmond. 


Lectures on the Forces of Matter. By Prof. 
Faraday. Harper & Bros. New York. A. 
Morris, Richmond. 


Later Essays of Macaulay. D. Appleton 
& Co. New York. A. Morris, Richmond. 


Odd People. By Mayne Reid. Ticknor 
& Fields. Boston. The same book from 
the Harpers. A. Morris, Richmond. 


Lake Regions of Central Africa. By R. 
F Burton. Harper & Bro. New York. A. 
Morris, Richmond. 


Over the Cliffs. Ticknor & Fields. Bos- 
ton. A. Morris, Richmond. 


The Christian Maiden. By Joshua Priest- 
ly. Carlton & Porter. New York. Geo. 
L. Bidgood, Richmond. 


Will He Find Her. Derby & Jackson, 
New York. West & Johnston, Richmond, 


Housekeeper’s Encyclopedia. By Mrs. Has- 
kell. D. Appleton & Co. New York. A. 
Morris, Richmond. 


The Missionary in Many Lands. By Er- 
win House. Carlton & Porter. New York. 
Geo. L. Bidgood, Richmond. 


Legends of the Madonna. By Mrs. Jame- 
son. Ticknor & Fields. Boston. A. Mor- 
ris, Richmond. 


Primary History of the United States. By 
G. P. Quackenbos. D. Appleton & Co. 
New York. A. Morris, Richmond. 


Life and Correspondence of General Quit- 
man. By J. F. H. Claiborne. 2 Vols. Har- 
per & Bros. New York. A. Morris, Rich- 
mond. 


First Greek Book. By Alfred Harkness. 
D. Appleton & Co. New York. A. Mor- 


ris, Richmond. 


Guesses at Truth. By Two Brothers. 
Ticknor & Fields. Boston. A. Morris, 
Richmond. 


Recreations of a Country Parson. Ticknor 
& Fields. Boston. A. Morris, Richmond. 


Analysis of Raphael’s Cartoons. Charles 
B. Norton. New York. 


The Four Georges. By Thackeray. Har- 
per & Bros. New York. A. Morris, Rich- 
mond. 


Lake House. Translated from the Ger- 
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man, by Nathaniel Greene. Ticknor & 
Fields. Boston. A. Morris, Richmond. 


Social Welfare §& Human Progress. By 
Dr. Henry. D. Appleton & Co. New York. 
A. Morris, Richmond. 


Jack Hopeton’s Adventures. By W. W. 
Turner. Derby & Jackson. New York- 
A. Morris, Richmond. 


King of the Mountains. By Edmond 
About. J. E. Tilton & Co. Boston. Wood- 
house & Co., Richmond. 


Ellen ; or the Fanatic’s Daughter. By Mrs. 
V.G. Cowden. S. H. Goetzel & Co. Mo- 
bile. 


Education. By Herbert Spencer. D. 
Appleton & Co. New York. A. Morris, 


Richmond. 


Nicaragua. Richly Illustrated. By E. 
G. Squier. Harper & Bros. New York. 


A. Morris, Richmond. 


The Household of Bruverie. By Mrs. War- 
field. Derby & Jackson. New York. A. 
Morris, Richmond. 


Baumbach’s Gems. For the Piano-Forte. 
Russell & Tolman. Boston. 


New Modern Schoot for the Piano-Forte. 


Same publishers. 


Involuntary Confessions. A Monograph. 
By Francis Wharton, M. D. 


Big Night-Caps. Little Night-Caps. Fairy 
Night-Caps. New Fairy Stories. D. Apple- 
ton & Co. New York. A. Morris, Rich- 
mond. 


Man With Five Wives. By Alex. Dumas. 
T. B. Peterson & Bros. Philadelphia. A. 
Morris, Richmond. 


Ruined Gamester. By Reynolds. Same 
publishers. West & Johnston, Richmond. 


Tom Brown at Oxford. Part X. By Thos. 
Hughes. Ticknor & Fields. Boston. A. 
Morris, Richmond. 


Addresses. By Hon. Daniel W. Voorhees. 
West & Johnston, Richmond. 


Chambers’s Eucyclopedta. Parts 20 & 21. 
D. Appleton & Co. New York. A. Mor- 
ris, Richmond. 


Greatest Plague of Life. T. B. Peterson 
& Bros. Philadelphia. West & Jonston, 
Richmond. 
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Educate the People. 


We take this for our motto. How are its principles to 
be carried out? We must begin with the Children, for 


they are the people—the tender plants that will grow up | jearn to read b 
and fill the land with fragrance and beauty, or poison it | ryje, 


How can Children be Taught to Read 
correctly ? 

Not by giving them formal rules. They can no more 

y rule than they, can learn to speak by 
They must learn to read correctly as a matter of 


with the Upas of desolation. Educate the children aright, | ,apit, just as they may be taught to speak correctly by 


and ignorance, poverty, and crime will flee away as dark- | papit. 


ness before the beams of the morning. 


The great aim should be to form correct habits 
at the very beginning of the pupil's course; for habits, 


Establish schools, provide good teachers, adopt the best | good or bad, when once formed, are stubborn things, and 


methods of instruction, send all the children to school, 
and supply them with the best books. If a better book 
than the old one,makes its appearance, get it—get it for 
the good of your children—even if you have to toil harder 
and later to pay for it. It will be a better investment for 
them than money or lands, and it will always draw a good 
interest. 


—_ 


Books for Children. 
Don’t overlook their importance because they are writ- 
ten for Children. Children’s books, little though they be, 
are the Great Educators of the people. If in darker ages 








the ballads of the people were the germs of their laws, | 


much more now are children's books the basis of the body 
politic, for they are really at the foundation of national 
intelligence. And of all books for children, the Reading 
Books used in the schools, exceeding all other juvenile 
books in number, exert the greatest influence in educat- 
ing the people, andin moulding national character. How 
important, then, that the Reading Bouks should combine 
all possible excellencies. 


-_ 
——_— 


New Reading Books. 
A SERIES OF SCHOOL AND FAMILY READERS: 


Designed to teach the Art of Reaprne in the most 
simple, natural, and practical way : 





EMBRACING IN THEIR PLAN THE WHOLE RANGE OF 
NATURAL HISTORY and the PHYSICAL SCIENCES; 
Aiming at the highest degree of Usefulness, and 
Splendidly Illustrated: 

Consisting of a Primer and Seven Readers, 
By MARCIUS WILLSON. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Pus isuens. 


The Primer, and First, Second, Third, and Fourth 
Readers are now ready. 


This is the Publishers’ announcement of a New Series 
of Readers. They are constructed, to a great extent, on 
a new plan; and besides the one object of teaching the 
Art of READING, they aim, especially, to cultivate the 
perceptive faculties of children, and to impart a much 
greater amount and variety of interesting and useful in- 
formation than other Reading Books have ever contem- 
plated. 

It will be the leading object of the ‘* Educational Bul- 
letin’' to develop the plan of these Readers, and the prin- 
ciples involved in them, as they are advancing to com- 
pletion through the remaining three numbers of the Se- 


ries ; and to enforce the importance of the objects which | 


they are expected to accomplish in their bearings upon 
the interests of Popular Education. We hereby offer to 
teachers, therefore, an Educational Paper, and purpose 
to convert two advertising pages into an Expositor of 
Educational Principles, 





not easily laid aside, 
nature of childhood, 

The “* School and Family Readers” aim to have the pu- 
pil begin aright, and to keep him, unconsciously to him- 
self, in the right way, so that he shall ask and answer 
questions in reading with the same inflections of voice 
that he would use in extemporizing them—and in the 
latter he never makes a mistake. 

Beginning with the first lessons in the Primer, and con- 
tinuing the method through the early Readers, numerous 
examples of easy and natural questions and answers are 
given, with marks denoting the proper inflections. ‘This 
is the principle. Teachers must examine the books that 


They take deep root in the pliant 


| they may see for themselves how it is carried out. 


—_—- 


Natural History and the Physical 
Sciences. 


These are introduced extensively (but not exclusively) 
in the higher numbers of the Series, beginning with the 
first division of Animal Life in the Third Reader. 

Doubts of the possibility of giving sufficient variety to 
Reading Lessons drawn from such sources, may perhaps 
be entertained by some who have not sufficiently exam- 
ined the subject. But we believe that any one who will 
examine the Third and Fourth Readers of this Series will 
at once have all doubts on this point dispelled. We are 
permitted to quote on this subject the views of Prof. Wm. 
F. Pue.ps, Principal of the New Jersey State Normal and 
Model Schools, and now also President of the National 
Normal School Association. We give his letter to the 
author of the Readers, under date of March 7, 1860, 


Deak S1tr,—I have examined with all the care and at- 
tention which my numerous engagements would permit, 
the proof-sheets of your admirable Series of Readers re- 
cently forwarded. When you, some months ago, par- 
tially disclosed to me your plan of constructing a Series 
of Readers based upon the idea of Instruction as well as 
Entertainment, and proposing to draw many of your sub- 
jects from the fruitful domain of Natural History and 
Physical Science, I confess that I had grave doubts as to 
the practicability of the scheme. It appeared to me at 
that time that it would be impossible to clothe such sub- 
jects with that vivacity and variety of style so important 
in a Series of Reading Books for popular use in our Schools, 
But the examination I have been able to give to the sam- 
ples furnished has entirely dispelled all doubts, and I feel 
bound frankly to express the conviction in advance that 
your plan is a decided success, and that these Readers 
will enjoy a wide and merited popularity. 

In the course of my investigation I have found nothing 
in the general plan to criticise, but, on the contrary, much 
to commend. I think the use of these books will eventu- 
ate in affording to the young a vast amount of useful in- 
formation in much neglected though highly important 
departments of knowledge, as well as aid them in the ac- 
quisition of.an easy and natural style of vocal delivery. 
I might specify particular excellencies, but I think it bet- 
ter to leave these to be discovered, as they readily will be 
by every inquirer. Fully believing that these works will 
enjoy a patronage attained by few, if any, now in the 

eld, I remain, in haste, but very truly yours, 
4 , ci yO WM. FP. PHELPS. 


Retter authority than Professor Phelps on the wants 
and requirements of schools, and the adaptation of Read- 
ing Books to school use, could not be given. 
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Of a character similar to the foregoing is a letter re- 
ceived by the author from Professor J. L. Tracy, of Mis- 
souri, one of the editors of the Missouri Educator, a vet- 
eran Teacher, and a highly popular Educational Lec- 
turer. 

Under date of Jefferson City, May 26, 1860, Professor 
Tracy writes: 

My Deak S1r,—TI have just risen from a three hours’ 
careful examination of your Fourth Reader, and I take 
my pen, not to write expressions of cold commendation, 
but of sincere delight at what I consider a perfect success. 
When you mentioned your plan to me I had honest 
doubts as to its practicability. Iam free to confess that 
your Third and Fourth Readers have driven from my 
mind the last shadow of skepticism. 
portions of these books you have managed to dress up old 
truths in a most beautiful and attractive garb, and have 
interspersed. with them many new facts and principles 
that have not yet found their way into the scientific class- 
books. You have thoroughly popularized some of the 





In the scientific | 


most important branches of knowledge; and there is such | 
a freshness, clearness, novelty, and vivacity in the mode 


of stating and illustrating the great truths relating to the 
laws of nature, that the scientific pages are thoroughly 
well adapted to the purpose of Keading Lessons. 

The artistic and elaborate illustrations that adorn these 
books give evidence of the taste, well-known liberality 
and enterprise of the Messrs. Harper; and in this noble 
effort to benefit the youth of America the best wish I can 
have for both author and publishers is, that their success 
may be equal to the importance of the enterprise. 

Yours truly, J. L. TRACY. 


Thus the East and the West shake hands together in a 
mutual recognition of the educational principles on which 
these Readers are constructed, and in commendation of 
their plan and its successful execution. 


From Professor Henry M. Preror, Principal of Rut- 
ger's Female Institute. New York, May 30th, 1860. 


Dear Str,—Teachers, and those interested in watching 
the progress of our educational system, can best appre- 
ciate the pleasure and gratification I have received in 
examining the first four of your Series of ‘‘ ScHooL anp 
FaMILy READERS."’ ‘These books show at the first glance 
the perfection to which the arts of Printing and Engrav- 
ing have attained, and the progress in public taste that 
demands from publishers of School Books something 
which, while it embodies the useful, exhibits the orna- 
mental. 

You have happily supplied just what we want in all 
our Public and Private. schools, and in every family— 
sensible, interesting, beautiful, and, at the same time, 
highly instructive and progressive Readers. You have 
succeeded most admirably in presenting the truths of 
Natural History and Physical Science in a manner so 
plain, simple, and attractive that the young student can 
as easily comprehend them as the advanced scholar. 

In our reorganization, consequent upon the removal 
of the Rutger’s Institute during the approaching sum- 
mer’s vacation to a more desirable locality, we shall in- 
corporate your Series of Readers among the most ap- 


proved of our text-books., 
Yours truly, HENRY M. PIERCE. 


From many other communications from leading edu- 
cators received during the first month after the publica- 
tion of these Readers, we are able to give in this number 
only a few brief extracts, 


Professor Doonarty, of the New York Free Academy, 
says: 

‘*T have carefully examined the Series of Readers com- 
piled by Mr. Willson, and published by Harper & Broth- 
ers, and in my estimation no school books of the kind 
have ever before been given to the American public that 
can compare with them, either in typographical execu- 
tion and artistic skill, methodical arrangement, simplici- 
ty and purity of style, or clearness of explanation. A 
correct style of Reading is secured; and throughout, the 
interesting and the beautiful are happily blended.” 


Wa. J. Rotre, Esq., Superintendent of Schools, Lavw- 
rence, Mass., writes: 

“*T am prepared to approve the Readers in full, and to 
labor for their adoption here and elsewhere. I have never 
before consented to commend a Series of Readers, though 
many have been sent to me for examination, and earnest 
efforts made to induce me to like them.” 








Hon. Henry C. Hicxoox, Superintendent of Schools 
of the State of Pennsylvania, writes, May 26th: 

** They are a beautiful and inviting series, possessing 
manifest elements of popularity and usefulness that will 
at once interest children, and become an attractive ac- 
companiment of the school-room. Children will soon 
settle the question of their use for themselves, if the op- 
portunity be offered them.” 


From T. A, Crensuaw, Principal of Edgewood Semin- 
ary, Amelia C. H., Va.; 

** They excel any thing of the kind that I have before 
see. I can not perceive how any child of ordinary ca- 
pacity that uses them can fail to become a proficient in 
reading, and much advanced in knowledge. The excel- 
lencies of these Readers are too numerous to mention in 
detail, but we should be doing injustice to them did we 
not say that they are more progressive and better graded 
than any other Readers known to us, and that in a most 
fascinating manner they impart to the youthful mind the 
most solid and useful information. Too much can not be 
said in commendation of their moral and religious teach- 
ings." 

From Riouarp W. Yor, Principal of Cedar Fork 
Academy, N. C. 

“*T have no hesitancy in saying that these books will 
tend incomparably more to facilitate the education of 
children than any other Readers before the public.” 
From Gro. Y. Browne, President of Georgia Female 

College, Madison, Ga., May 28th. 

**In point of adaptation these Readers are incompar- 
ably superior to any that have before passed under my 
notice. Hereafter they will be used in this Institution.” 





Teachers Associations. 

The Epucationat Institute of the Methodist Fpis- 
copal Church South will hold its annual meeting at At- 
lanta, Georgia, July 25th. Lectures from nine promi- 
nent Educators are expected. 

The Institute has a large and very able corps of Re- 
viewers of Text-Books in all the departments of Instruc- 
tion. Nothing but the fact that School-Books are the 
real Educators of the people could warrant such an array 
of talent for their critical review. 

The NaTioNaAL TEACHERS ASSOOIATION will hold its 
Third Annual Meeting at Buffalo, N. Y., on the 8th of 
August. We believe the National Association of Norma. 
ScnooL TEACHERS will meet at Buffalo at the same time, 
although we have not seen the announcement. 

Able and popular Lecturers have been secured for these 
meetings; and several important reports and other pa- 
pers are expected. 


_ 


A Liberal Offer. 

To any School Teacher who will send us, between this 
and the first of September next, One Dollar and Eighty 
Cents, together with the name of the School with which 
he is connected, we will send the ** Educational Bulle- 
tin” and Harper's MAGAZINE one year. Address ‘* Ed- 
ucational Bulletin," care of Harper & Brothers, 








Exchanges. 
Educational Exchanges, Superintendents Reports, Cir- 
culars and Catalogues of Schools, &c., will reach us if 
directed to HaRPER’s MAGAZINE. 





The numbers of the 
SCHOOL AND FAMILY READERS 
now ready are: 


The Primer (Introductory)........ Price 15 cents. 
Willson’s First Reader............ aennen 90 
Willson’s Second Reader ............-.--. 30 * 
Willson’s Third Reader .............+.:. 50 “ 
Willson’s Fourth Reader..............- 66 “* 








SEND FOR COPIES, 
and examine for yourselves. 

To Princtpats or Scxuoors, who wish single 
copies for Examination, with a view to Introduction, the 
above books will be sent, postage paid, on reeeipt of half 
the prices above named. To other persons they will be 
sent, postage paid, on receipt of the full price. 

For Terms of Introduction, and for Agencies, 


address Harper & BROTHERS, or MArgcius WILLSON to 
their care, 





HARPER & 


List oF NEw Books FoR JULY. 


BROTHERS’ 





Franklin Square, New York, July, 1860. 





The Woman in White. By Wixire Cox- 


tins, Author of ** The Dead Secret," ‘* After Dark,” 
&e., &c. Svo, Paper, 75 cents; Muslin, $1 00. (Jn 
a few Days.) 


Hooker’s Natural History. Natural His- 


tory. For the use of Schools and Families. By 
Wortuineton Hooker, M.D., Professor of the The- 
ory and Practice of Medicine in Yale College, Author 
of ‘‘ The Child's Book of Nature,” &c. Illustrated by 
nearly 800 Engravings. 12mo, Muslin, $1 00. 


The West Indies and the Spanish Main. 
By Antuony TROLLOPE, Author of ** Doctor Thorne,” 
“The Bertrams,” “Castle Richmond," ** The Three 
Clerks,” &c. 12mo, Muslin, $1 00. 


Castle Richmond. A Novel. By AnrHony 
Tro.tiorg, Author of ‘‘ Doctor Thorne,” “* The Ber- 
trams,” ‘* The West Indies and the Spanish Main,"’ 
‘** The Three Clerks,” &c. 12mo, Muslin, $1 00. 


The Three Clerks. By Anruony 'TRot- 


Lopr, Author of ** Doctor Thorne,” ** The Bertrams,” 
**Castle Richmond,” &c. 12mo, Muslin, $1 00. 


Right at Last, and Other Tales. By Mrs. 


GaskKELL, Auther of “ Mary Barton,” *‘My Lady 
Ludlow,” ** Cranford,” &c. 12mo, Muslin, 75 cents. 


Danesbury House. By Mrs. Henry Woop. 


12mo, Muslin, 60 cents, 


The Queens of Society. Biographies of 
Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough; Madame Roland; 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu; Georgiana, Duchess 
of Devonshire; Letitia Elizabeth Landon (L. E, L.); 
Madame de Sévigné; Sydney, Lady Morgan; Jane, 
Duchess of Gordon; Madame Récamier; Lady Her- 
vey; Madame de Staél; Mrs. Thrale Piozzi; Lady 
Caroline Lamb; Anne Seymour Damer; La Marquise 
du Defford; Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu; Mary, Count- 
ess of Pembroke; and La Marquise de Maintenon. 
By Grace and Puinte WHARTON. Illustrated by 
CHAPLES ALTAMONT DoyLe and the Brothers Dat- 
ZiEL. Large 12mo, Muslin, $150. (Nearly Ready.) 


A Mother’s Trials. A Novel. By the 
Author of “*My Lady.’ 12mo, Muslin, $1 00. 


The Mill on the Floss| A Novel. By 
Geroree Exrot, Author of ‘** Adam Bede” and ** Scenes 
of Clerical Life.” Library Edition. 12mo, Muslin, 
$1 00. 


Smith’s Smaller History of Greece. A 
Smaller History of Greece, from the Earliest Times 
to the Roman Conquest. By Witiiam Smita, LL.D. 
Illustrated by numerous Engravingson Wood. 16mo, 
Muslin, 60 cents. For Common Schools. 

rica ‘ ° 

Squier’s Nicaragua. Nicaragua: its People, 
Scenery, Monuments, Resources, Conditions, and pro- 
posed Canal. With One Hundred Maps and Iilus- 
trations. By E. G. Squier, formerly Chargé d'Af- 
faires of the United States to the Republics of Central 
America. 8vo, Muslin, $3 00. 

Self-Help. With Illustrations of Character 
and Conduct. By Samvrt Smiies, Author of ‘* The 
Life of George Stephenson.” With Complete Index. 
12mo, Muslin, 75 cents. 

Old Leaves: Gathered from Household 


Words. By W. Henry Wits. 12mo, Muslin, $1 00. 
Sylvan Holt’s Daughter. A Novel. By 


Houms Lez, Author of ** Kathie Brande,” * Against 
31 00 and Tide,” &. New Edition. 12mo, Muslin, 





Godwin’s History of France. The History 
of France. From the Earliest Times to the French 
Revolution of 1789. By Parke Gopwin. Vol. I. 
(Ancient Gaul.) 8vo, Muslin, $2 00. 


Lovel the Widower. A Novel. By W. 
M. THaoKeRay, Author of ** Vanity Fair,” ** Penden- 
nis,” ** The Newcomes," ** The Virginians,” &c., &c. 
Illustrations. Svo, Paper, 25 cents. (Just Ready.) 


Oliphant’s China and Japan. Narrative of 
the. Earl of Elgin's Mission to China and Japan, in 
the Years 1857, '58, 59. By Laurence OLIPHANT, 
Esq., Private Secretary to Lord Elgin. Illustrations. 
8vo, Muslin, $2 75; Half Calf, $3 75. 


Studies in Animal Life. By Geo. H. Lewes. 


Illustrations. 12mo, Muslin. (Shortly.) 


Euripides. Euripides ex Recensione Frep- 
ERIO! M. Parry, Accessit Verborum et Nominum In- 
dex. Vol. I. 18mo, Flexible Binding, 40 cents. Be- 
ing the Third Volume of Harrre’s GREEK and LATIN 
Texts. Now Ready: Horativus. — A:souy.vus.— 
Evripipges. Vol. I. 


Cicero on Oratory and Orators, Trans- 
lated or Edited by J. 8. Watson. 12mo, Muslin, 75 
cents; Half Calf, $1 60. (Forming the Twenty-sec- 
ond Volume of Harrrer’s NEw CLassicaL LIBRARY.) 
Comprising Literal Translations of 


Ceear. Juvenal, &c, 

Virgil. Xenophon. 

Horace. Homer's Iliad. 
Sallust. Thucydides. 2 vols. 


Cicero's Orations. 
Cicero's Offices, &c. 
Cicero on Oratory, &c. Sophocles, 

Tacitus. 2 vols. 4Eschylus. 

Terence. Demosthenes. 2 vols. 


The Life of Stephen A. Douglas. By J. 


W. SHEAHAN, Editor of the Chicago Times. Witha 
a In One Volume, 500 pages, 12mo, Muslin, 
$1 00, 


Selling Lucky. By Jacosp Assotr:. Beau- 
tifully Illustrated. 16mo, Muslin, 50cents. Uniform 
with AuboTT's FRANCONIA STortEs. “Selling Lucky" 
is the Fourth Volume of Storrs or RAINBOW AND 
Lucky. Beautifully Illustrated. Comprising: 

HANDIB. Tre TueEer Pines. 
RaINBOW'S JOURNEY. SELLING LucKY. 


The Caxtons: A Family Picture. By Sir 
EDWARD BuLWER LytTon, Bart. Library Edition. 
12mo, Muslin, $1 00; Half Calf, $1 85. (Forming 
the First Volume of Harper's Liszary EvITION oF 
BuLwer's NovVELs.) 


Stories of Inventors and Discoverers in Sci- 
ence and the Useful Arts. A Book for Old and Young. 
By Joun Times, F.S.A. With Illustrations. 12mo, 
Muslin, 75 cents. 


Life and Times of Gen. Sam. Dale, the Mis- 


sissippi Partisan. By J. F. H. Cratorne. Iilus- 
trated by Joun MoLzenan. 12mo, Muslin, $1 00. 


Lacy Crofton. A Novel. By the Author 
of ** Margaret Maitland,” ** The Laird of Norlaw," 
‘The Days of My Life," &c. 12mo, Muslin, 75 cents. 


The Prairie Traveller. A Hand-Book for 
Overland Emigrants. With Maps, Illustrations, and 
Itineraries of the Principal Routes between the Mis- 
sissippi and the Pacific. By Ranpo.irn B. Marcy, 
Captain U. 8. Army. Published by Authority of the 
War Department. Small 12mo, Muslin, $1 00. 


Herodotus. 
Euripides. 2 vols, 





> Uazrze & Brotuezs will send either of the above Works by Mail, postage paid (for any distance in the 
United States under 3000 miles), on receipt of the Money. 
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Wilkie Collins. 

THE WOMAN IN WHITE. A Novel. 
Wuxte Coitirs, Author of *‘ The Queen of 
Hearts,” ‘‘ Antonina,” &c. With Illustra- 
tions, by Joun McLenan. 8vo, Paper, 75 
cents; Muslin, $100. (Jn afew Days.) 














Anthony Trollope. 
CASTLE RICHMOND. A Novel. By An- 
THONY TROLLOPE, Author of “ Doctor 
Thorne,” “‘The Bertrams,” “The West In- 
; dies and the Spanish Main,” ‘‘The Three 
4 Clerks,” &c. 12mo, Muslin, $1 00. (in a 
Jew Days.) 


Sotin meanness ice eae 





THE THREE CLERKS. By Antnony Trot- 
Lope, Author of ‘Doctor Thorne,” ‘The 
Bertrams,” ‘‘ Castle Richmond,” &c. 12mo, 
Muslin, $100. (Just Ready.) 











Mrs. Gaskell. 

RIGHT AT LAST, and Other Tales. By 
Mrs. Gasket, Author of “ Mary Barton,” 
**My Lady Ludlow,” “Cranford,” &c. 12mo, 
Muslin, 75 cents. (Now Ready.) 











A MOTHER’S TRIALS. A Novel. By the 
«HE Author of “‘ My Lady.” 12mo, Muslin, $1 00. 
ay) Bie (Now Ready.) 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 


FOR 


- SUMMER READING. 


By foo MILL ON THE FLOSS. A Novel. 


LOVEL THE WIDOWER. A Novel. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, 

















NOVELS 


George Eliot. 

By 
GrorcE Exiot, Author of “Adam Bede” 
and ‘‘ Scenes of Clerical Life.” Library Edi- 
tion, 12mo, Muslin, $1 00; Cheap Edition, 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. (Now Ready.) 





W. M. Thackeray. 
By 
W. M. Tuackeray, Author of ‘ Vanity 
Fair,” ‘‘ Pendennis,” ‘‘ The Newcomes,” 
‘The Virginians,” &c., &c. Illustrations. 
8vo, Paper, 25 cents. (Just Ready.) 





Mrs. Wood. 
DANESBURY HOUSE. By Mrs. Henry 
Woop. 12mo, Muslin, 60 cents. (Now 
Ready.) 









Mrs. Oliphant. 

LUCY CROFTON. A Novel. By the An- 
thor of ‘‘ Margaret Maitland,” ‘‘ The Laird 
of Norlaw,” ‘‘The Days of My Life,” &c., 
&c. 12mo, Muslin, 75 cents. (Now Ready.) 
















Holme Lee. 

SYLVAN HOLT’S DAUGHTER. A Novel. 
By Hotme Ler, Author of “ Kathie Brande.” 
12mo, Muslin, $1 00. (New L£dition just 
Ready.) 








Franklin Square, New York. 












(Ce Hanrezr & Beorners will send either of the above Works by Mail, postage prepaid (for any distance in the 
United States under 300) miles), on receipt of the Money. 





“A HISTORY AS COMP’.ETE AS TALENT AND STUDY CAN MAEH IT.” 





GODWIN’S 
HISTORY OF FRANCE. 





The History of France. From the Earliest Times to the French Reyolu- 


tion of 1789. 
Muslin, $2 00. 


From the N. Y. Tribune. 


We have to congratulate Mr. Godwin on the brilliant 
commencement of a work, to which he has devoted the 
studies of years, and which is evidently intended as the 
crowning labor of his life. His artistic skill in the group- 
ing of events and personages, his deep philosophical in- 
sight, his wide range of learning, his power of picturesque 
illustration, and his robust and manly eloquence, have 
all been summoned ipto genial exercise in the composi- 
tion of this volume. Remarkable alike for its affluent 
and appropriate erudition, for its comprehensive grasp 
of the principles of society, for its keen and subtle anal- 
ysis of character, for its penetration into the true spirit 
of the middle ages, for its elevated tone of religious and 
humanitary sentiment, and for its muscular strength of 
expression, it may justly claim an honorable place among 
the great historical works which have so proudly signal- 
ized the present epoch and our own country. 


From the New Orleans Christian Advocate. 


We have not heretofore seen a History of France so 
complete as this promises to be. 


From the Boston Courier. 


A book carefully and faithfully prepared—his research 
has been thorough and conscientious; and he has made 
an addition of substantial and enduring value to the 
stores of our historical literature, already so rich. 


From the Louisville Christian Union. 


The publication of Mr, Godwin’s first volume, devoted 
to Ancient Gaul, has settled his position as a historian. 
He displays a rare and excellent judgment, his authori- 
ties are carefully sifted, and his conclusions are based 
upon solid foundations. Of his picturesque and graphic 
capacity, no one who knew his literary abilities could 
entertain a doubt. * * This first volume will place Mr. 
Godwin conspicuously among the masters of historic 
subjects. 


From the Vicksburg Whig. 
This, Mr. Godwin’s most finished and scholarly pro- 


duction. The first general history of France worthy of 
the English language. 


From the Albion, N. Y. 


A historical work constructed upon the highest scale 
and completest model. We helieve that Mr. Godwin's 
History of France, when completed, will fill the void 
which now exists in its department of English literature, 
and will become, and deserve to become, the standard 
work upon that subject in our language. 


From the Worcester Palladium. 


His history is as complete as talent and study can 
make it. Mr. Godwin has placed himself, by this single 
effort, in the front rank of the writers of history, by the 
side of Prescott, of Bancroft, of Motley, who have given 
to historical literature a freshness and vigor in harmony 
with our American nationality. 





By Parke Gopwin. Vol. I. (Ancient Gaul). 8vo, 


From the Richmond Examiner. 


Mr. Parke Godwin, a literary man of considerable em- 
inence, has commenced what promises to be a most 
learned, well-written, and elaborate history of France. 
As he possesses the requisite talent and industry, the 
great work which he has undertaken will take rank with 
the higher class of. historical works of eminent Ameri- 
cans, 


From the Savannah Republican. 


_It seems well written and systematically arranged, 
giving promise of a complete success. 


From the N. Y. Observer. 


No other one work supplies the information which this 
book presents. The author writes with nervous vigor, 
in a style that is intelligible, direct, aud to the purpose, 
and we regard his work as a valuable contribution to our 
historical literature. 


From the New Orleans Picayune. 


The volume before us gives proof abundant of the apt- 
itude of the author to the work he has undertaken, and 
convincing tokens of the greatest research and assiduity 
in its prosecution. It is certain to be a most valuable ad- 
dition to the literature of our country and of the English 
language. 


From the New Orleans Delta. 


We will be disappointed if his whole work shall not be 
imbued with a keen appreciation of his subject and fidel- 
ity to truth and justice. The style of the present volume 
is full, clear, and flowing. 


From the Washington Star. 


We welcome heartily this opening volume of what is 
destined to be, probably, the most comprehensive, read- 
able, and valuable history (of France). Parke Godwin 
is a model writer of history—so far as his style is con- 
cerned mellifluous yet graphic, terse and sparing of his 
words—in a word, interesting in every page. 


From the Nashville Christian Advocate. 


This promises to be the first good general history of 
France in our English literature. 


From the National Quarterly Review. 


It exhibits no ordinary research. The notes are copi- 
ous throughout, and, what is better, they are judiciously 
selected. 


From the N. W. Christian Advocate, Chicago. 


We hail this volume as first of a series which shall do 
honor to American authorship. 


From the Virginia Index, Richmond. 


The work, if finished in the same spirit, and with an 
equal amount of labor and thought, will prove a book of 
lasting value. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, New York. 





Harper & Brorners will.send the ahove Volume by Mail, postage pre-paid (for any distance in the United States 
under 3000 miles), on receipt of Two Dollars. 
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HARPER’S 
GREEK AND LATIN TEXTS. 


CAREFULLY REPRINTED FROM THE BEST EDITIONS. 


This Series is intended to supply, for the use of Schools and Students, cheap and accurate 
Editions of the Classics, which shall be superior in mechanical execution to the small German 
editions now current in this country, and more convenient in form. 

The texts of the “Bibliotheca Classica” and ‘‘Grammar-School Classics” (London), so far as 
they have been published, will be adopted. These editions have taken their place among schol- 
ars as valuable contributions to Classical Literature, and are admitted to be good examples of 
the judicious and practical nature of English scholarship; and, as the Editors have formed their 
texts from a careful examination of the best editions extant, and have, as far as possible, avoided 
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mere speculative emendations, it is believed that no texts better for general use can be found. 
The volumes will be handsomely printed on superfine paper, in an 18mo size, with flexible 
cloth binding, and will be issued at short intervals. 


Now Ready: 
ZESCHYLUS. Ex Novissima Recensione Frepericr A. Patty. Accessit Verborum 
quz precipue notanda sunt et Nominum Index. 18mo, Muslin, Flexible Binding, 


40 cents. 


HORATIUS. Quinti Horatii Flacci Opera Omnia. Ex Recensione A. J. Mactzanez. 


18mo, Flexible Binding, 40 cents. 


EURIPIDES. Ex Recensione Frepericr A. Patey. Accessit Verborum et Nominum 
Index. Vol. I. 18mo, Flexible Binding, 40 cents. 


From Professor G. Musaravr Gieer, College of New | 


Jersey, Princeton. 

We have carefully examined the volume of ‘* Har- 
PERr's GREEK AND LATIN TExTs,"’ containing the Works 
of Horace. In typographical accuracy and appearance 
it compares favorably with the charming edition of Didot, 
and never, perhaps, has Horace been more carefully and 
efficiently edited. * * We fee! confident that, if its merits 
were known, it could not fail to secure a most extended 
circulation. 


From Rev. Wiiut1am C. Catret., Professor of Latin 
and Greek, La Fayette College, Easton. Pa. 


I have carefully examined the Greek and Latin Texts | 
of the Harpers as far as published, and would commend | 


them in the strongest language. It is the most elegant 
and accurate, as well as the cheapest edition of the clas- 
sics with which I am acquainted. 


From the Press, Philadelphia. 

Harper & Brothers, of New York, have commenced 
publishing a series of Greek and Latin authors, the text 
corrected and settled by the most learned men of the age. 
The sample volumes are of a most convenient pocket size. 
This accurate, elegant, and cheap edition of the classics 
will turn out, we confidently predict, to be one of the Har- 
per’s most successful publications. 


From the Buffalo Courier. 
A pocket edition of classical authors which can not 
fail to please, from the exquisite taste displayed in its 


preparation. Just the thing a scholar will love to pocket 
as @ vade mecum. 


From the Boston Daily Advertiser. 


For those who desire a cheap and neat edition of the 
text alone, small enough to be carried in the pocket, this 
edition is just what is wanted. 


From the Boston Journal. 


They are very convenient editions, and in typograph- 
ical execution are all that could be desired. 


From Professor A. 8S. Packarp, Bowdoin College, Maine. 
They are published in a very neat and convenient form. 


From President Feirton, Harvard College. 
They (Horace and Aischylus) are very correctly and 
| elegantly printed, in a neat, convenient form. I hope 
' you will print a series of the Greek and Latin Classics 
| in the same style. 


From Professor Storrrer, Pennsylvania College, 
Gettysburg. 

I am pleased with the appearance of the work (Hor- 
ace), and shall be glad to commend it to my classes. It 
is just the edition we want, and I trust you will be suffi- 
ciently encouraged in the enterprise which you have com- 
menced to justify you in the publication of the whole se- 
ries of ancient classics usually read in our literary insti- 
tutions, You will in this way render great service to 
classical learning. 


From Prof. Jacon Coorrr, Centre College, Danville, Ky. 

This edition (Zschylus) is beautifully and accurately 
printed, and of convenient size; so that it will prove ac- 
ceptable in the highest degree to all Greek scholars, I 
am glad to see that you propose issuing several other 
Classics in this form. 


From Prof. Cary, Antioch College, Yellow Springs, O. 

I am glad to see the first installment of your proposed 
series of Greek and Latin Texts. The typographical ex- 
ecution of the A’schylus is beautiful, and the size of the 
book a most comfortable one. 


From Professor Goopwtn, Harvard College. 
I congratulate you upon your perfect success in your 


undertaking, in which all lovers of the classics must tak 
a lively interest. . 


From President Costrten, McKendree College, 
Lebanon, Ii. 

I have formed a very high opinion of your Greek and 
Latin Texts, as being the best edition of the classics yet 
published, either in Europe or America, to meet a want 
which has long been felt among classical scholars in this 
country. 


From the Detroit Daily Advertiser. 


Cheap, accurate, and elegant editions—very beautiful- 
ly printed, 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York. 





Harrrr & Broruers will send either of the above Volumes by Mail, postage paid (for any distance in the United 
on receipt of Forty Cents. ; 


States under 8000 miles), 


THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. 


A NOVEL. 
By GEORGE ELIOT. 


AUTHOR OF 


‘ ADAM BEDE,” and “SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE.” 


Library Edition, 12mo, Muslin, $1 00; 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 

We need no title-page to inform us that the ‘* Mill on 
the Floss” is by the author of ‘‘ Adam Bede.”’ It is 
scarcely possible that it should meet with a warmer wel- 
come than its predecessors; it would be an ungrateful 
comparison to say that it deserves it. Yet if we are to 
treat it merely as a novel, in point of dramatic interest 
it is incontestably superior. There is the same keen in- 
sight into nature, the same truth and force of descrip- 
tion, the same bright and graceful humor; but the story, 
which in ‘* Adam Bede” was subordinate to the other at- 
tractions of the book, is here one of its greatest charms. 


From the Literary Gazette, London. 


We wish to assert for the writer of ‘‘ Adam Bede” and 
‘The Mill on the Floss” a place among the great mak- 
ers— among that goodly company who have given us 
nobler loves and nobler fears. * * * We should never end 
if we attempted to state in detail the excellence of the 
individual representations contained in this remarkable 
book. From the beginning to the end we have to notice 
the same wonderful freshness and truth of drawing in all 
of them. The story is simple but profoundly touching, 
because the correspondence between the feelings and the 
facts is always so well maintained. * * We do not think 
we remember any book in which the good and evil of 
our nature is so clearly held up to us, It is a book 
which may teach us to understand our own hearts and 
the hearts of our friends better. 


From the Saturday Review, London. 


She has done us all one great kindness, for she has 
opened up a field thats perfectly new. * “George Eliot 
possesses the art of taking the reader into her confidencg. 
We seem to share with the authoress the fun of the play 
she is now showing us. She joins us in laughing at our 
characters, and yet this is done so lightly and with such 
tact that the continuity of the story is not broken. * * 
The ** Mill on the Floss” shows that George Eliot has 
thought as keenly and profoundly as the authoress of 
‘“* Jane Eyre” on the peculiar difficulties and sorrows en- 
countered by a girl of quick feeling and high aspira- 
tions under adverse circumstances, 





From the Leader and Saturday Analyst, London. 


The story is worked out with a masterly hand. * * 
The authoress’s command of language enables her to de- 
pict the several stages of this great self-struggle with 
wonderful intensity and accuracy. She suffers no thread 
to escape her in the complicated meshes of human feel- 
ing; but in all her characters dives into the very root and 
core of all their thoughts, actions, and emotions, pre- 
senting us with an insight into these hidden mysteries, 
which years of practical experience couid scarcely have 
accomplished. 


From the Portland Advertiser. 
It is one of the most touching and beautiful stories in 
the English language. 


From the Brooklyn Eagle. 


; The writer's wonderful mastery of language, her burn- 
ing, passionate rhetoric, and her minute delineation of 





mental struggles. , 


Cheap Edition, 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


From the Boston Transcript. 

The author of this novel has no superior in extent and 
nicety of observation, in breadth, depth, and keenness 
of thought, and in general solidity and strength of na- 
ture. She is unmistakably a scholar and thinker as well 
as romancer, * * If Dickens, or Thackeray, or Bulwer, 
or Kingsley is preferred to the author of this novel, the 
preference is not based on the mental superiority of either. 
This novel evinces a sagacity, power, and amplitude of 
understanding which would do no discredit to the proud- 
est male celebrity of the day. 


From the New Hampshire Patriot, Concord. 


The correctness and simplicity of style, the frequent 
flashes of humor, the keen insight into human motives, 
the undercurrent of deep and tender feeling, the quiet 
cense of the beautiful in nature or in character, the se- 
lection of characters from the lower classes of society, 
the tendency to minuteness in description, the vivid 
painting of slight but characteristic personal peculiari- 
ties, are all familiar and welcome. 


From the Evening Bulletin, Philadelphia. 


It will be, what so many books that profess to be are 
not, the book of the season. Such writing and such in- 
timate and tender philosophy are irresistible. * * The 
style is as original and beautiful as that of ‘‘ Adam 
Bede.“ It abounds with strong homely phrases and ex- 
cellent adages, and earnest Saxonism (for there is no 
other word) of all sorts; and is imbued with religious 
earnestness. The book will be as much read as “ Adam 
Bede,” and will not, we believe, fail of very general rec- 
ognition as one of the best books of the age. 


From the Boston Journal. 


The more prominent excellences of the work are its 
simple and finished plot, its steady, onward movement, 
its perpetually deepening interest, and its close, which, 
for artistic conception and execution, is worthy the pages 
which precede it. It is marked also by genuine creative 


‘genius, by an insight into character at once keen and 


delicate, and a power of so translating it into action that 
the one is indeed the exponent and inevitable result of 
the other. The incidents arise in a sucecssion which 
seems a matter of course, and the conversations are as 
characteristic as the shaping of the different lives. * * 
The descriptions are graphic, the humor is rich, the sen- 
timent healthful, and the style unsurpassed for lucid- 
ness and flexibility. Deep, true, and fascinating, it ex- 
hibits throughout the hand of a master. 


From the Worcester Palladium. 


George Eliot, or whoever he or she may be who wrote 
this book, has a wonderful power in giving an air of in- 
tense reality to whatever scene is presented, whatever 
character is portrayed. It is the display of a rare gift of 
analysis of human character and conduct. The book 
will fascinate with its earnest truthfulness. 


From the Boston Courier. 
Bright, powerful, and interesting. 
From the Troy Whig. 
A story of power, beauty, and absorbing interest. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York. 





[> Harrer & Brotuegs will send “ The Mill on the Floss” by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of $1 00, 
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THE 


QURRHS OF SOCIETY, 


GRACE AWD PRILIS WRARTORM, 
Allustrated by 


CHARLES ALTAMONT DOYLE AND THE BROTHERS DALZIEL. 


Large 12mo, Muslin, $1 50. 





























A Kiss for a Vote. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York. 





ty Hazrze & Broruers will send the above Work by Mail, postage prepaid (for any distance in the United 
States under 3000 miles), on receipt of $1 50. 


























PROSPECTUS 


OF THE 


SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER 


FOR THE YEAR 1860. 


In issuing the Prospectus of this Volume of the SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER, 
the Proprietors rely solely on the friends of the Messenger to aid them in extending its circulation, 
and they beg to assure the public that no exertion will be remitted on their part to maintain the 
high character of the work, and to challenge the patronage of ull who value sterling literary 
merit. For Twenty-Five Years, the Messenger has endeavoured to reflect faithfully the Southern 


mind, while disdaining all narrow and sectional views, and has been alone among the wnonthly 
periodicals of America, in defence of the 


PECULIAR INSTITUTIONS OF THE SOUTHERN STATES. 


To this office it will still be devoted, and will be prompt to repel assaults upon the South, 
whether they come under the specious garb of fiction, or in the direct form of anti-slavery pam- 
phiets. At this critical juncture, while our enemies are employing literature as their most potent 
weapons of attack, the Southern people will surely not withhold their encouragement from a work 
whose aim it shall be to strike blows in their defence. 

The MESSENGER will, as heretofore, present its readers with 


Reviews, Historical and Biographical Sketches, Novels, Tales, 
Travels, Essays, Poems, Critiques, and Papers on 
the Army, Navy, and other 
National Subjects. 


TERMS: 
THREE DOLLARS PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE, 


OR FOUR DOLLARS IF NOT PAID BEFORE THE FIRST OF JULY IN ANY YEAR. 


CLU BS—Remitting us Fifteen Dollars in one letter, will be entitled to Six Copies. 

The Editorial and Critical Department of the Messenger will be under the charge of a COM- 
PETENI EDITOR, and will embrace copicus notes on current literature. and reviews of all 
new American or Foreign works of general interest and value. 
ways fearlessly and honestly avowed. 

All communications and letters must be addressed to 
MACFARLANE & FERGUSSON, 
PROPRIETORS AND PUBLISHERS. 
Corner of Bank and 12th Sts., Richmond, Va. 


{= The July number will commence a new Volume, and will be a govud time for those who 
wish to bind their numbers in volunvs to subscribe. 


The Editor’s opinion will be al- 





Wanted---Autographs, Rare Books, &c. 


J. W. RANDOLPH, RICHMOND, 


Will purchase AUTOGRAPHS, LETTERS, or MANUSCRIPTS of Washington, Jeffer- 
son, Madison, Henry, Randolph of Roanoke, or any other of the men of note of olden 
times. 

All kinds of OLD BOOKS taken in exchange for new works. High prices in cash 
will be paid for Burke’s Virginia, 4 volumes, or odd volumes ;_ Stith’s, Smith’s, Doddridge’s, 
Keith’s, or Jone’s Virginia. Robinson’s Forms. Davies’ Criminal Law. Acts of Virginia, 
1849-50, 1850-51, or 1852. Arator, Constructions Construed. Inquiry,or New Views, by 
John Taylor. Burr’s Trial, 2 vols. 

Buyers of RARE and VALUABLE BOOKS will find at 121 Main Street, Richmond, 
a larger assortment than any where else in the Southern States, and very few better in 
the Northern cities. 

Five Catalogues will be mailed to all who send six cents to pay the postage. 


ch July 
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GROVER & BAKER’S 


NOISELESS 


FAMILY SEWING 


te 4 “TaN CN 
MACHIN ES. 

The undersigned, CLERGYMEN of various denominations, 
having purchased and used in our families “ GROVER & BA- 
| KER’S CELEBRATED SEWING MACHINES,” take 
= pleasure in recommending it as an instrument fully combining 
the essentials of a good machine. 
of management, and the strength and elasticity of its stitch, 


lis beautiful simplicity, ease 


unite to render it a machine unsurpassed by any in the market, and one which we feel confident 
will give satisfaction to all who may purchase and use it: 


Rey. W. P. STRICKLAND, ) 
Rev. N. VANSANT, L py : 
Rev. R. B. YARD, ¢ New York. 
Rev. C. LARUE, j 

Rev. E. P. RODGERS, D. D. 

Rev. W. B. SPRAGUE, D.D.§ Albany, N. Y. 
Rev.J. N.CAMPBELL, D. D. 

Rev. CHAS. ANDERSON,  ) 

Rev. CHAS. HAWLEY, 


Rev. DAN’L H. TEMPLE, $ Auburn, N. Y, 


Rev. T. M. HOPKINS, 
Rev. WM. HOSMER, 


Rev. O. H. TIFFANY, D. D. 
Rev. C. J. BOWEN, 

Rev. JONA. CROSS, 

Rev. JOHN M’CRON, D.D. } Baltimore, Md. 
Rev. W. T. D. CLEMM, ' 

Rev. W. H. CHAPMAN, 

Rev. F, S. EVANS, 


Rey. R. C. GALBRAITH, Govanstown, Md. 

Rev. T. DAUGHERVY, Waynesboro, Pa. 

Rev. THOS. E. LUCKE, Westmoreland Co., 
Va. 

Rey. W. A. CROCKER, 

Rev. JOHN PARIS, t Norfolk, Va. 

poy A ag ams Va. 

Rev. CH. tL, D. D. - 

Rev. C. A. LOYAL, Charleston, 8. C. 

Rev: A. A. PORTER, Selma,.Ala. 

Rev, JOS. J. TWISE, Speedwell, 8. C. 

Rev. B. B. ROSS, Mobile, Ala. 

Rev. J. L. MICHAUX, Enfield, N. C. 


Rey. A.C. HARRIS, : 
Rev. Cc, F. HARRIs, ; Henderson, N. Cc. 


—— 





a Le Poe, ’ Montrose, Pa. 
Prof. W. D. WILSON, D. D. 
Rev. WF. CURRY, A.M. ¢ Genco, N. ¥, 
Rev. E. SLINGERLAND, Scotia, N. Y. 
Prof. JOHN FOSTER, 

Rev. FRANCIS G. GRATZ, | Schenec'y, 
Rev. J. T. BACKUS, D. D. Ce ¥: 
Prot. BENJ. STANTON, } 

Rev. P.C. PRUGH, Zenia, O. 

Rev. B. W. CHIDLAW, A. M.2 Cincinnati, 
Rev. W. PERKINS, Ohio. 
Rev. E. GRAND GIRARD, Ripley, O. 

Rev. A. BLAKE, G hi 
Rev. E. C. BENSON, A. M., as 
Prof. J.J MELHENNY, D. D. . 
Rev. F. CHESTER, Ironton, O. 

Rev. E. F. HASTY, Cambridge City, Ind. 
Rev. J, C. ARMSTRONG, Satine, Mich. 
Rev. ARTHUR SWAZEY, G 

Rev. A. HUNT. ralena, Ill. 
Rev. E. MORBOUGH, Camb’ge City, Ind. 
Rev. RICHARD WHITE, Mitton, Ind. 
Rev. C. VALE, Martinsburgh, N. Y. 
Rey. JUS. ELDRIDGE, Norfolk, Conn. 
Rev. JOHN JENNINGS, 
Rev. H. L. WAYLAND, 
Rev. WM. PHIPPS, 
Rev. OSMOND C. BAKER, ) 

Bishop of M. E. Church, { Concerd, 
Rev. THOS. RATHAY, Gee 2S 3 
Rev. HENRY E. PARKER, 

Rev. G. N. JUDD, Montgomery, N. Y. 
Kev. A.M. STOWE, Canandaigua, N. Y. 
Rev. WM. LONG, Cliff Mine, Mich. 


Worcester, Mass. 


OFFICES OF EXHIBITION AND SALE: 


No. 495 Broadway, New York; No. 181 Baltimore St., Baltimore ; 


Mechanics’ Institute, 


Richmond; No. 249 King S8t., Charleston; No. 41 St. Francis St., Mabile; No. Il Camp 
Street, New Orleans; No. 94 Fourth Street Louisville; and No. 124 North Fourth Street, St. 


\ Louis. 





J. R. KEININGHAM, | 











DEALER IN 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 
211 Broad Str et, between 4th and 5th, — 


Fichmond, Va. 












‘BY GREAT ODDS, THE BEST AMERICAN HISTORICAL NOVEL.” 


HENRY ST. JOHN, GENTLEMAN, 


OF FLOWER OF HUNDREDS, IN THE COUNTY OF PRINCE GEORGE, VIRGINIA. 
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A TALE OF 1774~'75. 
BY JOHN BSTHEN COOKE, 


AUTHOR OF “LEATHER STOCKING AND SILK,” “THE VIRGINIA COMEDIANS.” 4c. if 










































12mc. Muslin, ~ 1,00. 


“This book and the ‘ Virginia Comedians,’ to which it is a sort of sequel, present the 


most truthful picture of the society of Colonial Virginia that literature has yet produced, 4 
and one which, indeed, we do not believe will ever be improved.’—N. Y. Albion. 4i j 
“The story is one of many vicissitudes, ana some striking incidents and adventures; nt 
but its more imposing features are its life-like portraits of the great men of Virginia, Of 
such men no one can paint nobler portraits than Mr. Cooke. In all the scenes, they 


appear equally noble under his hands—lofty, strong. equal to the occasion; sometimes 


above it and :n advaace of it, but never below.”—Charleston Mercury, ih 

“This work, though here and there it has a good deal of mannerism in it. is very Wy 
readable, and is the best American novel we have received for some time past.”—Lon- iL: 
don Leader, if 


“John Esten Cooke, of Virginia, is a national romancist, we do believe. as much as 
Walter Scott was, * * His womanly creations are real and living beings. St. Jobn 
is a chivalrous gentleman; but the portrait of the whole story is the Earl of Dunmore, 
haughty and cowardly, intriguing and insolent, cunning and treacherous, we have him 
here to the life. Captains Fay and Waters are inimitable. They are most artistically con- 
trasted, and wonderfully well drawn. * * Henry St. John is certainly the best historical 
novel that has been published for years, and Virginia should be proud of the author.” — 
Phila, Press, Dr. S. MAKENZIE. 

“Henry St. John. is a work of great value, as a faithful portrait of the times. There 
are passagés in the volume full of the genuine spirit of the Revolution, and written with 
a fire that must thrill the dullest reader. In our opinion, it is, by great odds, the best 
American historical novel, A series written as the volume before us is written, may be 
called, as it will deserve, the American Waverley.’’—S. C. Courant. 

“John Esten Cooke, Esq., is one of the most effective writers of fiction in America. 
When the ‘ Virginia Comedians’ was published anonymously we read it with infinite 
zest, and we now welcome Heyry St. JoHn, GENTLEMAN, as a similarly attractive volume. 
The scenes and scenery are in Virginia, in the old time. The actors are the frank. 
hearty, gay, and glorious people of the Old Dominion. The whole story is breezy, full 

* of action, and without too much passion. We do not know of any writer who places 
his actors on the stage with more life and character.” —Harper’s Weekly. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, . 
Franklin Square, New York. 
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pas> Harper & Brotuers will send the above work by mail, postage pre-paid, (for any 
distance in the United States under 3,000 miles,) on receipt of One Dollar. 


Wanted---Autographs, Rare Books, &c. 

J. W. RANDOLPH, RICHMOND, HT 
Will purchase AUTOGRAPHS, LETTERS, or MANUSCRIPTS of Washington, Jeffer- id 
son, Madison, Henry, Randolph of Roanoke, or any other of the men of note of olden 
times. 

All kinds of OLD BOOKS taken in exchange for new works. High prices in cash 
will be paid for Burke’s Virginia, 4 volumes, or dd volumes ; Stith’s, Smith’s, Doddridge’s, 
Keith’s, or Jone’s Virginia. Robinson’s Forms. Davies’ Criminal Law. Acts of Virginia, 
1849-50, 1850-51, or 1852. Arator, Constructio:x. Construed. Inquiry, or New Views, by . 
John Taylor. Burr’s Trial, 2 vols. i) 

Buyers of RARE and VALUABLE BOOKS will find at 121 Main Street, Richmond, 
a larger assortment than any where else in the Southern States, and very few better in 


the Northern cities. | 
Five Catalogues will be mailed to all who send six cents to pay the postage, dl 
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WILLCOX & GIBBS’ 
mv BAN Ce BE AOE CN ae. 


A VIRGINIA INVENTION. 








iS 


WILL6®. 





3 Invented by J. E. A. GIBBS, of Mill Point, Pocahontas Co., Va. 


7 


WILLCOX & GIBBS’ SEWING MACHINE—“ Fills nearer than any other on exhibition, 
all the requirements of a perfect familv machine.”—Franklin Institute. 

WILLCOX & GIBBS’ SEWING MACHINE—* Can make 4,000 stitches a minute.’”— 
Express. 

ILLCOX & GIBBS’ SEWING MACHINE—*“ Has evident points of superiority over all 

others." — Philadelphia Evening Journal. 3 

WILLCOX & GIBBS’ SEWING MACHINE—* Has combined with its own peculiar merit, 
all the really valuable improvements of the higher priced machines.” — Pennsy/vanian. 

WILLCOX & GIBBS’ SEWING MACHINE—*A mechanical wonder, a household neces- 
sity. ’—Sctentific American. 

WILLCOX & GIBBS’ SEWING MACHINE—* Is a public benefactor.’—Boston Tran- 
script. 

WILLCOX & GIBBS’ SEWING MACHINE—* We have one of these machines in use, and 
think more highlv of it than any of the number we have tried.”— Richmond Whig, 

WILLCOX & GIBBS’ SEWING MACHINE—* We have given this machine a fair trial. 
It works admirably, and is very easily kept in order. JOHN W. EERGUSSON, 

This celebrated Sewing Machine is for sale at BELVIN’S SEWING MACHINE WARE- 
ROOMS. Entrance on 12th, front of Bank Street ; also, through Belvin & Atkinson’s Furniture 
Wareroom, on Governor Street. 


na PRICE $35 TO $80. “ax 


Also, the PARKER SEWING MACHINE, new style; makes the dou! le lock stitch, together 
with a good assortment of Lock Stitch Sewing Machines, of the most approved kinds. 
Likewise, AIKENS’ FAMILY KNITTING MACHINE, a new and useful invention. 


“ds Re KEININOH AD, 


DEALER IN 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 
211 Broad Street, between 4th and 5th, 


Etichmond, Va. 
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A Taste for Reading. 


WE need not say to parents, cultivate in your children 
a taste for reading. ‘They have it already. They seize 
with avidity, and greedily devour, piles upon piles of 
“light reading” which that mighty engine, a cheap press, 
scatters broadcast over the land. We will not call it 
trash. It has done something to create a taste for read- 
ing—perverted though it may be—and we would still say, 
‘*better read that than nothing;’’ but as we are not 
driven to that alternative, we do say, ‘* cultivate a taste 
for reading something better.** 

There is real danger that the youth of our country, 


erature,” in the shape of newspaper and magazine ‘*‘ sto- 
ries,” and other sensation artieles, will read nothing else ; 
and there is abundant evidence that this kind of reading 
is extending far and wide a perverted literary taste. and 
interposing the most serious obstacles to a healthy moral 
and mental culture. If this evil is to be remedied; if a 
correct taste is to be cultivated among the masses of our 
population, it must be done by influences exerted upon 
the children; and they can be effectually reached only 
in the school-room. It is not to be supposed that the 
character of our popular newspaper and magazine liter- 
ature is soon to be ehanged, nor is it, perhapa, altogether 
desirable that it should be. We must gradually prepare 
the way for a change, and not destroy what we have, be- 
fore we can substitute something better. What, then, 
shall be done in the sehoo!-room that is not already being 
done to cultivate the right taste for reading? We an- 
swer, if it be desirable to reach all, it must be done 
through the medium of the Reading-Books, which are the 
only books that all children necessarily use. As a first 
requisite in this direction the Reading Lessons must be 
interesting, or the enforced perusal of them will be only 
profitless drudgery ; they must be adapted to early cul- 
tivation of the perceptive faculties, in whose very exer- 
cise there is pleasure, and whose right training is an im- 
portant part of education; they must inspire a thirst for 
true knowledge, and gratify it as far as possible; but, 
above all, they must point out the means of its gratifica- 
tion by opening to the gaze of childhood some little view 
of that real world of matter and of mind which God has 
created, and whose wonders and mysteries may be made, 
even to the young, of far deeper and more lasting inter- 
est than the creations of the imagination. If by any sys- 
tem of early instruction we can direct the taste for read- 
ing more to subjects of real importance, which shall inter- 
est with all the novelty of fiction and with ten times its 
wonders, and whose study shall combine wholesome men- 
til culture with advancement in useful knowledge, we 
shall have made a right beginning toward laying broad 
and deep the foundations of a rational system of popular 
education. The subject is an important one, and educa- 
tors should ponder it deeply. 


——- se -— - 


The Time devoted to Reading in 
Schools. 


Apart.from the mother's influenee, the Reading-Book 
is at the beginning of a child's education; and in our 
Public Schools it is his constant and most intimate com- 
panion during his limited scholastic course. It is exceed- 
ingly important, therefore, that this companion should 
possess all the graces that can charm, and the wisdom 
that can instruct and mould aright the pliant nature of 
childhood—that it should be, in fact, a guardian mentor 
in the paths of virtue and learning. 

Of some twenty or more Series of Reading-Books now 
before the public, all but the ** Series of School and Fam- 
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| ily Readers,"’ the latest issued, are constructea upon on¢ 


general plan, and all aim at the same limited results. 
That plan embraces little more than a miscellaneous col- 
lection of pieces throughout the whole range of Cieneral 
Literature—selected chiefly for their literary merits, and 
thrown together without any further regard to system 
in their arrangement than is evinced in a gradual pro 
gression from the easy to the difficult, while their chief 
aim—even all that is pretended—is, almost exclusively, 
to teach the Art of Reading. 

It is true that these books aim to teach, incidentally, 
good morals, and to convey some general information, as 


e : . 7+ | do all books written by intelligent and Christian people; 
supplied as they are, so abundantly, with very ‘‘lizht lit- | 


but if we admit that they accomplish all they aim at, and 


| make good readers of all who use them, the results, even 
| then, are very inadequate to the time devoted to this part 








of education. Can it be a good system that requires one 
third of a schoolboy’s life, between the ages of five and 
fourteen, to be devoted to a mere parrot-routine of pro- 
nouncing words, and all for the sake of learning how to 
read? May not the time thus employed be turned to 
more profitable account than heretofore? May it not be 
made to accomplish all that has hitherto been aimed at, 
and something more? The “School and Family Read- 
ers’ are based upon the principle of calling into more 
general exercise the perceptive faculties, by supplying 
the inquisitive mind of childhood with an increased va- 
riety and abundance of the materials of thought; of {n- 
spiring in the young a love of learning, by mapping out 
the domains of knowledge, and showing the beauties and 
the riches which may be found there; of inciting to a 
more liberal mental culture, by the formation of a taste 
for more varied and more useful reading: in fine, of mak- 
ing Reading one of the | seful as well as one of the Fine 
Arts. It is therefore elaimed for these headers that they 
have taken a step greatly in advance of other Keaders, 
and that while they effect all that others aim at, and 
much more than others accomplish, they also subserve 
other and still more important educational purposes, 
These claims have been allowed with a unanimity and 
cordiality unprecedented, by the public press of the coun- 
try, and, so far as is yet known, by teachers universally 


Willson’s Series of School and Family 
Readers. 


In the August Number of the Pulletin we published 
extracts from thirty-two of the leading papers in this 
country, showing the views which the public press enter- 
tains of these new Reading-Books. These* Notices have 
accumulated on our hands, and a volume of considerable 
size would be required for the publication of all of them. 
We give a few additional extracts in this Number. 


- SE — 


Opinions of the Press. 


This elementary series, from the prolific press of Har- 
per & Brothers, New York, forms a ladder of learning 
for the young, and by regular gradation is adapted to 
respective ages of learners, commencing with the Primer. 
It appears to be very carefully and judiciously prepared, 
and very complete in its variety of subjects. We have 
met with no series of the kind which is more desirable 
both to schools and families, to whose attention we rec- 
ommend it. The paper, printing, and embellishments 
are all excellent, and superior to the ordinary school- 
books.— Pennsylvania Presbyterian, 

To most children the hours spent in the school-room 
are irksome for the reason that the sympathies are not 
enlisted; but these books are so arranged that, with or- 
dinary minds, this can not long be the case, for at every 
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step the scholar finds some new idea presented to view in 
such a manner as to be easily comprehended, thus caus- 
ing satisfaction, and stimulating to renewed exertion. 
At every step pleasure is blended with instruction on 
such points as can not fail to be useful to the child, the 
scholar, and the man.—Newport Mercury. 

We have never been more favorably impressed by an 
examination of any books than of these.—T'oledo Blade. 

‘his is an admirable series, and a contribution to the 
service of youth of the highest merit.— Baltimore Sun. 

This series is the best calculated of any that we have 
ever had the pleasure of examining, to promote the high- 
est good of the student, and to enable him to advance 
systematically in a knowledge of the English tongue. 
The illustrations which crnament the volumes, in a pro- 
fusion never before attempted in a Series of Readers, are 
most valuable assistants in interpreting the texts; and 
the character of the information conveyed in the later 
Numbers of the Series is such as to beget within the stu- 
‘lent a desire to increase his knowledge in almost every 
branch of moral, religious, scientific, and literary pur- 
suit.—Troy Arena, 


ey 


Views of Educators. 


We have space in the present Number of the Bulletin 
for extracts from only a few additional letters of educa- 
tors in commendation of the School and Family Readers. 
We select the following: 


From Mortimer L. Browne, Principal of Young La- 
dies’ Institute, Auburn, N. Y. July, 1860. 


I have examined the first five books of ‘* Willson’s 
Series of School and Family Readers" sufficiently to be 
satisfied of their superiority to any others of like design 
which I have ever seen. 

The plan of this series embraces every necessary ele- 
ment of instruction in elocutionary reading, presenting 
at the same time a systematic course of instruction in 
Natural Science, in the form of Reading Lessons beauti- 
fully illustrated in every book. 

The principal object of School Readers is to teach 
Reading as an Art; but if, without loss in this respect, a 
course of scientific instruction can be combined, skillfully 
adapted, and made accessible to the thousands who throng 
the school-rooms of our country, equally interesting as 
instructive, a positive progress will have been made. 
The author of this Series has evinced a thorough knowl- 
edge of the necessities of our schools and family firesides, 
with abundant resources to meet them. I shall intro- 
duce a part of the Series into our Institution immediately. 


From J. B. Cnarrm, State School Commissioner of 
Rhode Island. June 12th, 1860. 


I have examined Willson's Series of School and Family 
Readers with much delight. They are beautiful, sensi- 
ble, and highly instructive. The attempt to introduce 
into the reading lessons useful and interesting knowledge 
bas been successful. These Readers will do more than 
any others which I have seen to excite in the minds of 
children that interest in study, and that love of nature, 
which are so essential to the right development of charac- 
ter—a direction in which our educational system is very 
——— I shall rejoice to see these books in all our 


From L. L. Camp, Principal of High School, Norwalk, 
Conn, July 13th, 1860. 


After a careful examination of Willson's Readers I am 
prepared to say that; in my estimation, there is no Series 
of Readers now in use in our schools that will compare 
with them in interest, and in amount and variety of in- 
struction. The Primer and first two of the Series must 
add new attractions to the subject of Primary instruc- 
tion, and the higher Readers can not fail to interest schol- 
ars in the sciences usually taught only from other works. 
They will thus lead pupils to love to study those branches 
which are frequently considered dull and uninteresting, 


From & Lanperr, A.M., Principal of High Point Female 
Sehool, N.C. July 17th, 1860. 
I need not state in words my appreciation of Willson's 
both as to plan and execution. I supply my 
whole school with them at once. You will do me a con- 
siderable favor by showing me the higher Readers as they 
oy from ced ape Oe hands. dees 6 ia p 
(Accompanying this was an order for a full supply o 
the books.) 











From our Private Correspondence. 


From ALEXANDER CiLank, Editor of that excellent Child's 
Paper, ** Cuanx's School Visitor.” Philadelphia, June 
3d, 1860. 

Dear £1n,—I have carefully examined the plan and 
contents of your School and Family Readers, and find 
them superior to all other text-books on reading in every 
particular. Such attractive books as these must inevit- 
ably find their way into every home and school in the 
country. Both teachers and pupils will rejoice that these 
books of yours have been made; and of making such 
** may there be no end!” 

Yours truly, ALEXANDER CLARK. 

And last, though not least, we take the liberty of giv- 
ing a setting to a nice little bijou from the sanctum of the 
veritable Knickerbocker himself. Though not designed 
for such use, it is one of those gems which one may well 
be pardoned for appropriating. 


KNICKERBOCKER SANoTUM, June 11th, 1860. 
Messrs. Harper & Bro's. 

DEAR Strs,—In advance of a notice which I propose 
to make, in the Knickerbocker, of Mr. Marcius Willson’s 
School-Books, I wish you to convey to that gentleman 
my appreciation of the great benefit which he has con- 
ferred upon the children of **this our day and genera- 
tion." Mr. Willson must be a Man-Boy—that rarest and 
yet most effective of all juvenile instructors. 

Fortwo evenings, in thesanctum, my youngest ** hopes," 
a little boy and a little girl, have been reading to me from 
Mr. Willson's books—step by step, illustrating their con- 
tents by the aid of your beautiful cuts, which attract the 
= first, and then, in the text, jix the facts in their 
minds. 

I hope the Series may not fail of wide diffusion. We 
had no such beautiful advantages in our days—did we, 
** Bro’s Harper ?”" 


Yours for several years, L. GAYLORD CLARK. 


I 
“Who reads an American Book ?” 


English Reviewers no longer ask this question. Equal- 
ly ready to commend a foreign book as one of home pro- 
duction, they no longer ask, ‘Whence came it?’ but 
What isit?" If, as has sometimes been charged, there 
be any literary sectionalists in our own country, we com- 
mend the principle to them. We are happy to introduce 
the following tribute to the merits of the ‘School and 
Family Readers” from a well-known foreign periodical: 


From the London Literary Gazette. 


Willson's Series of School and Family Readers. 
York: Harpers. London: Sampson Low. 
We have great pleasure in recommending to the En- 
glish public this Series of School-Books from America. 
It consists of a number of volumes gradually ascending 
from a simple Primer and the Alphabet up to a high 
Reading-Book. ‘The system and the graduation are ex- 
cellent. We know of no school-books published in our 
own country which will serve the purposes of education 
so well as this Series, and we believe it will supersede 
most of the old-fashioned and unsystematic works now 
used in our schools. 





New 


—_ 
—_- 


Injustice. 


Our attention has been called to a species of injustice 
of which publishers are sometimes guilty, in publishing 
commendations of school-books without giving the dates 
when they were written. Especially does this merit re- 
proval when these commendations are old, and when it is 
known that the writers have subsequently commended 
other and later publications in the same department. 
It will readily be seen that this is frequently not only an 
act of injustice to teachers who have had the courtesy to 
commend a book, but that it is alsoa fraud upon the pub- 
lic. Is it necessary to say any thing further on this sub- 
ject? 





<> 


Prices. 





The Primer (Introductory), 15 cents; Willson'’s First 
Reader, 20 cents; Willson'’s Second Reader, 30 cents; 
Willson’s Third Reader, 50 cents; Willson's Fourth 
Single copies to Teachers, for examina- 

Harrer & Brotruers, New York. 


Reader, 66 cents. 
tion, at half price. 











Hargpes & Brorurss will send either of the following Works by Mail, postage paid (for any distance in the United 
States under 3000 miles), on receipt of the Money. 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York. 





Alford’s Greek Testament. 4 vols.8vo. Vol. 
I., containing the Four Gospels. Svo, Muslin, $5 00; 
Sheep extra, $5 50; Half Morocco extra, $6 00. 

Andrews’s Latin-English Lexicon, founded 
on the larger German-Latin Lexicon of Dr. Wm. FrEunpD. 
With Additions and Corrections from the Lexicons of 
Gesner, Facciolati, Scheller, Georges, &c. Royal 8vo, 
Sheep, $5 00. 

AntTHon’s CLASSICAL SERIES: 

Latin Lessons. 175 cents. 

Zumpt's Latin Grammar. 75 cents, 

Zumpt's Abridgment. 50 cents. 

Latin Prose Composition. 75 cents, 

Latin Prosody and Metre. 75 cents. 

Latin Versification. 75 cents. 

Cesar’s Commentaries. $1 00. 

Cicero's Select Orations. $1 00. 

Cicero de Senectute, d-c. 75 cents. 

Cicero de Officiis. 75 cents. 

Cicero's Tusculan Disputations. $1 00. 

Sallust's Jugurthine War, &c. 75 cents. 

The Aineid of Virgil. $1 25. 

The Works of Horace. $1 25. 

Eclogues and Georgics of Virgil. $1 25. 

The Germania, &c., of Tacitus, $1 00, 

Cornelius Nepos. $1 00. 

Juvenal and Persius, $1 00. 

First Greek Lessons, 75 cents. 

Greek Prose Composition. 75 cents. 

Greek Grammar. 15 cents. 

New Greek Grammar. 15 cents. 

Greek Prosody and Metre. 75 cents. 

Jacob's Greek Reader. $100. 

Xenophon's Anabasis. $1 25. 

Xenophon’s Memorablia of Socrates. $1 00. 

Homer's Iliad. First Six Books. $1 25. 

Ancient aphy. 8vo, Sheep extra, $1 75, 

Manual of Greek Antiquities. 87} cents. 

Manual of Roman Antiquities, 874 cents, 

Manual of Greek Literature. $1 00. 

A Latin-English and English-Latin Dictionary. 

Small 4to, Sheep, $2 00. 
A Classical Dictionary. Royal 8vo, Sheep, $4 0°. 
Smith's Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities. 
Royal 8vo, Sheep, $4 00. 

Barton’sGrammar. 16mo, Muslin, 37} cents. 


Miss Beecher’s Physiology and Calisthenics. 
Wood-cuts, 16mo, Muslin, 50 cents. 


Boyd’s Moral Philosophy : Prepared for Lit- 


erary Institutions and General Use. 12mo, Muslin, 75c. 


Boyd’s Elements of Rhetoric and Literary 
Criticism, with Copious Practical Exercises and Exam- 
ples: including also a succinct History of the English 
Language, and of British and American Literature, from 
the Earliest to the Present Times. 18mo, Half Bound, 
50 cenis. 

Butler’s Anal of Religion, Natural and 
Revealed, to the Constitution and Course of Nature. 
With an Analysis, left Unfinished, by the late Rev. Dr. 
Emory. Completed and Edited, with a Life of Bishop 
Butler, Notes, and Index, by G. R. Crooxs. 12mo, Mus- 
lin, 75 cents. 

Butler’s Analogy. By Hoxpart. Analysis 
of Butler's Analogy of Religion, Cra crorp’s Questions 
for Examination, Revised and Adapted for the Use of 
Schools. By Cuaries E West. 1Smo, Muslin, 40 cents. 

Buttmann’s Greek Grammar, for High Schools 
and Universities. Revised and Enlarged by his Son, AL- 
EXANDER BuTTMANN. ‘Translated from the 18th Ger- 
man Edition, by Rev. Dr. Roptnson. 8vo, Sheep, $2 00. 

Combe’s Physiology. Questions. Engray- 
ings. 18mo, Muslin, 45 cents; Half Sheep, 50 cents. 

Crabb’s English Synonyms Explained. With 
Copious Illustrations and Explanations, drawn from the 
best Writers. Tenth Edition from the last Quarto Edi- 
tion. S8Svo, Sheep extra, $200. » 

Docharty’s Institutes of Algebra, with a Sug- 
gestive Key. 12mo, Sheep, 75 cents. 





Docharty’s Practical and Commercial Arith- 
metic: containing Definitions of Terms, and Rules of 
Operations, with numerous Examples, 12mo, Sheep ex- 
tra, 75 cents. 

Docharty’s Geometry. Elements of Plane 
and Solid Geometry, together with the Elements of Plane 
and Spherical Trigonometry, and an Article on Inverse 
Trigonometrical Functions, 12mo, Sheep, 75 cents. 


Draper’s Text-Book on Chemistry. Care- 
fully Revised, with Additions. 300 Illustrations, 12mo, 
Sheep extra, 75 cents. ; 

Draper’s Text-Book on Natural Philosophy. 
Containing the most Recent Discoveries and Facts, com- 
piled from the best Authorities. Nearly 400 Illustrations. 
12mo, Sheep extra, 75 cents. 


Draper’s Human Physiology, Statical and 
Dynamical; or, The Conditions and Course of the Life 
of Man. Illustrated with nearly 300 fine Wood Engrav- 
ings. S8vo, Muslin, $4 00; Sheep extra, $4 25. 

Duff’s Book-Keeping. The North American 
Accountant: embracing Single and Double Entry Book- 
Keeping, Practically Adapted to the Inland and Mari- 
time Commerce of the United States. Exemplifying all 
Modern Improvements in the Science, with a New and 
Certain Method of Detecting Errors and Proving the 
Ledger. Embracing an Improved Plan of Instruction. 
8vo, School Edition, Half Sheep, 75 cents; Mercantile 
Edition, Muslin, $1 59. 

Englishman’s Greek Concordance of the New 
Testament: including a Concordance tothe Proper Name«. 
with Indexes, Greek-English and English-Greek, Svo, 
Muslin, $3 50; Sheep extra, $4 00. 

Findlay’s Classical Atlas. Comprised in 25 
Maps, showing the Various Divisions of the World as 
known to the Ancients. With an Index of Ancient and 
Modern Names. 8vo, Half Bound, $3 25. 


Foster’s First Principles of Chemistry, Illus- 
trated by a Series of the most Recently Discovered and 
Brilliant Experiments known to the Science. Adapted 
specially for Classes. 12mo, Sheep extra, 60 cents. 

‘The Publishers are prepared to furnish a complete set 
of all the ArPaRaTus necessary to perform the experi- 
ments laid down in the work. The apparatus is mann- 
factured expressly for this purpose By Dr. James R. 
CuiLton. Price, neatly packed, $23 00. 

Foster’s Chart of the Organic Elements. For 
the Use of Schools and Academies. Beautifully Colored 
mounted on Rollers, with Cloth back, $4 00. 

Fow.er’s Serres or ENGLISH GRAMMARS: 

The English Language, in its Elements and 

Forms, With a History of its Origin and Develop- 

ment,and a Full Grammar. Designed for Use in Col- 

leges and High Schools. New and Revised Edition 

Svo, Muslin, $150; Sheep extra, $1 75. 

Fowler’s School Grammar. For Schools 

and Families. 12mo, Sheep, $1 00. 

Fowler’s Elementary Grammar. For Com- 
mon Schools. 18mo, Muslin, 50 cents. 

Gray and Adams’s Geology. Engravings. 
12mo, Sheep extra, 75 cents. 

Gray’s Natural Philosophy. Designed as a 
Text-Book for Academies, High Schools, and Colleges. 
Illustrated by 8360 Wood-cuts. 12mo, Sheep extra, 75 
cents. 

HarPer’s GREEK AND LATIN TExtTs: 
Carefully Reprinted from the best Editions. 18mo, Flex- 

ible Binding, 40 cents a Volume. 

HORATIUS. EURIPIDES. 2 vols. 
ZESCHYLUS. HERODOTUS. 2 vols. 

Harper’s School History. From the Earliest 
Periods to the Establishment of the American Constitu- 
tion. With Questions for the Use of Schools. 150 Maps 
at re Square 12mo, Muslin, $1 25; Sheep, 
$ 


Harrison’s Latin Grammar, 12mo, Sheep 
extra, $1 00. 
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Hooker’s Child’s Book of Nature. For the Use 
of Families and Schools; intended to Aid Mothers and 
Teachers in Training Children in the Observation of Na- 
ture. In Three Parts. Part I. Plants.—Part II. Ani- 
mals.—Part III. Air, Water, Heat, Light, &c. Illustra- 
ted by Engravings. With Questions for the Use of Teach- 
ers. The Three Parts complete in One Volume. Small 
4to, Muslin, $1 25; Separately, Muslin, 50 cents each. 

Hooker's Natural History. For the Use of 
Schools and Families. Illustrated by nearly 300 Engrav- 
ings. 12mo, Muslin, $1 00. 

Liddell’s School History of Rome. From the 
Earliest Times to the Establishment of the Empire, with 
Chapters on the History of Literature and Art. Numer 
ous Wood-cuts. Uniform with Smith's ‘“ History of 
Greece. 12mo, Muslin, $1 00. 

Liddell and Scott’s Greek-English Lexicon, 
based on the German Work of Francis Passow. With 
Corrections and Additions, and the Insertion, in Alpha- 
betical Order, of the Proper Names occurring in the Prin- 
cipal Greek Authors, by HENRY Drisier, M.A. Royal 
8vo, Sheep extra, $5 00. 

Loomis’s ScHoot anD CoLLEGE SERIES: 
Arithmetic. 12mo, Sheep, 75 cents. 
Elements of Alyebra. 12mo, Sheep, 623 ¢. 
A Treatise on Algebra. 12mo, Sheep, $1 00. 


Elements of Geometry and Conic Sections. 
8vo. Sheep, 75 cents. 

Trigonometry and Tables. 8yvo, Sheep, 
$150. The Trigonometry and Tables, bound separate- 
ly. The Trigonometry, $1 00; Tables, $1 00. 

Elements of Analytical Geometry and of the 
Differential and Integral Calculus. Svo, Sheep, $1 50. 

Practical Astronomy. 8vo, Sheep, $1 50. 


Recent Progress of Astronomy, especially 
in the United States. 12mo, Muslin, $1 00. 


Elements of Natural voewgaaey 2:4 for the Use 

of Academies and High Schools. 12mo, Sheep, $1 00. 

M‘Clintock’s First Book in Latin. Contain- 
ing Grammar, Exercises, and Vocabularies, on the Meth- 
od of Constant Imitation and Repetition. With Sum- 
maries of Etymology and Syntax. 12mo, Sheep extra, 

5 cents. 

M‘Clintock’s Second Book in Latin. Con- 
taining Syntax and Reading Lessons in Prose; forming 
a sufficient Latin Reader, with Imitation Exercises and 
& Vocabulary. 12mo, Sheep extra, 75 cents. 

M‘Clintock’s First Book in Greek. Contain- 
ing a Full View of the Forms of Words, with Vocabula- 
ries and Copious Exercises, on the Method of Constant 
Imitation and Repetition. Revised Edition. With brief 
Summaries of the Doctrine of the Verb, and of the Rules 
of Syntax. 12mo, Sheep extra, 75 cents. 

M‘Clintock’s Second Book in Greek. Con- 
taining Syntax, with Reading Lessonsin Prose; Prosody, 
and the Dialects, with Reading Lessonsin Verse. Form- 
ing a sufficient Greek Reader, with Notes and Copious 
Vocabulary. 12mo, Sheep extra, 75 cents. 

Morse’s School Geography. Illustrated by 
more than 50 Cerographic Maps, and numerous Engrav- 
ings on Wood. 4to, Half Bound, 50 cents. 

Parker’s Aids to English Composition. Pre- 
pared for Students of all Grades, embracing Specimens 
and Examples of School and College Exercises. New 
Edition,. 12mo, Muslin, 80 cents; Sheep, 90 cents. 


Parker’s Geographical Questions, adapted for 


the Use of any respectable Collection of Maps. 12mo, 
Muslin, 20 certs. 
Parker’s Outlines of General History. 12mo, 


Sheep extra, $1 00, 


Plautus’s ‘“‘The Captives.”” With Notes. By 
Rev. Dr. Prouprir. 1Smo, Muslin, 37} cents. 


* Abridged. 





HARPER & BROTHERS’ SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS. 


Potters Political Economy. 18mo, Half 
Sheep, 50 cents. 


Riddle and Arnold's English-Latin Lexicon, 
founded on the German-Latin Dictionary of Dr. C. FE. 
Grorees. Carefully Revised, and containing a Copious 
Dictionary of Proper Names. By CHnarLes ANTHON, 
LL.D. 8vo, Sheep, $3 00. 

Salkeld’s First Book in Spanish: containing 
full Instructions in Pronunciation; a Grammar; Read- 
ing Lessons, &c. 12mo, Sheep extra, $1 00. = 


Smith’s (Prof. A. W.) Mechanics. Embrac- 
ing the Theory of Statics and Dynamics, and its Appli- 
cation to Solids and Fluids. Illustrations. Svo, Mus- 
lin, $150; Sheep extra, $1 75. 

Smith’s (Dr. Wm.) Dictionary of Greek and 

foman Antiquities, embodying all the Recent Discover- 

ies of the most eminent German Philologists and Jurists. 
Containing also numerous Articles relative to the Botany, 
Mineralogy, and Zoology of the Ancients, by CnuarLes 
AntTHON, LL.D. Royal 8vo, Sheep, $4 00. 

Smith’s (Dr. Wm.) History of Greece, from 
the Earliest Times to the Roman Conquest, with Supple- 
mentary Chapters on the History of Literature and Art. 
For Schools and Students, Illustrated with 100 Wood- 
cuts. Edited by Professor Greznr. 12mo, Muslin, 
$100. (Uniform with * Liddell’s Rome."’) 

Smith’s (Dr. Wm.) Smaller History of Greece. 


Maps and Wood-cuts. 16mo, Muslin, 60 cents. (For 
Common Schools.) 
Smith’s (Dr. Wm.) Student’s Gibbon. ‘The 


History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
Incorporating the Researches of Recent Com- 
mentators, Illustrated by 100 Engravings on Wood. 
Uniform with *“ Liddell'’s Rome."’ 12mo, Muslin, $1 00. 

Smith’s (Dr. Wm.) Student’s Hume. A His- 
tory of England from the Earliest Times to the Revolu- 
tion in 1688. Abridged. Incorporating the Corrections 
ef Recent Historians; and continued down to the Year 











1858. Illustrated by Engravings on Wood. Uniform 
| with ‘* Liddell’s Rome." 12mo, Muslin, $1 90. 
| $mith’s (Dr. Wm.) New Classical Dictionary 
of Greek and Roman Biography, Mythology, and Geog- 
raphy. Edited by Cuartrs AnTHON, LL.D. Royal 
- 0, Sheep extra, $2 50. 

Spencer’s Greek Testament. Maps, Indexes, 
Po 12mo, Muslin, $1 00; Sheep extra, $1 £5. 

Strong’s Harmony of the Gospels, in the 
Greek of the Received ‘I'ext. With the most important 
various Readings, brief Grammatical Explanations, Se- 
lect Biblical References and Chronological Notes. 12mo, 
Muslin, $1 25. : 

Story on the Constitution. 12mo, Muslin, 75c. 


Upham’s Philosophical and Practical 'Trea- 
tise on the Will. 12mo, Sheep extra, $1 28 

Upham’s Mental Philosophy, embracing the 
two Departments of the Intellect and Sensibilities. 2 
vols. 12mo, Sheep extra, $2 50. 

Upham’s Mental Philosophy, Abridged. 
12mo, Sheep extra, $1 25. 

Whately’s Elements of Logic. 
lin, 37} cents. 

Whately’s Elements of Rhetoric. 
lin, 37} cents. 

Willson’s Series of School and Family Read- 
ers: Designed to teach the Art of Reading in the most 
Simple, Natural, and Practical Way: Embracing in their 
Plan the whole range of Natural History and the Phys- 
ical Sciences; aiming at the highest degree of Useful- 
ness, and Splendidly Illustrated. Consisting of a Primer 
and Seven Readers. The Primer, and First, Second, 
Third, and Fourth Readers, now ready. Prices 15, 20, 
30, 50, and 66 cents. Sent at half price to Tzacuers for 
examination. 


18mo, Mus- 
18mo, Mus- 








HARPER’S NEW CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 


Literal Translations of the Greek and Latin Authors. 


The following Volumes are now ready. Portraits. 12mo, Muslin, 75 cents each. 


CASAR. HORACE. | HERODOTUS. 

VIRGIL. TACITUS. 2 vols. DEMOSTHENES. 2 vols. 
SALLUST. TERENCE. THUCYDIDES. 
CICERO'’S ORATIONS. JUVENAL. ZESCHYLUS. 

CICeRO'S OFFICES, &c. XENOPHON. SOPHOCLES. 


CICERO ON ORATORY 
AND ORATORS. 


HOMER'S ILIAD. 
HOMER'S ODYSSEY. 


EURIPIDES. 2 vols. 


For a full Descriptive List of Books suitable for Schools and Colleges, see Harper’ 8 CATALOGUE, which may be ob- 
tained gratuitously on application to the Publishers personally, or by letter inclosing Six Cents in Stamps. 
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Addison’s Complete Works. 3 vols. 8vo, Sheep | Comte’s Philosophy of Mathematics. Trans- 
extra, $450; Half Calf. $6 75. lated from the Cours de Philosophie Positive, by W. 
Alison’s History of Europe. First Series. 4 M. Giiuesrigz, A.M. Svo, Muslin, $1 25. 
vols, 8vo, Muslin, $6 00; Sheep extra, $7 00; Half | Copland’s Medical Dictionary. Edited, with 
Calf, $10 00. Notes and large Additions, by Cuaries A. Leg, M.D. 
Alison’s History of Europe. Second Series. 4} Complete in 3 vols. Royal 8vo, Muslin, $15 00; Sheep, 
vols. 8vo, Muslin, $6 00; Sheep extra, $7 00; Half | _ $16 59. 


Calf, $10 00. Crabb’s English Synonyms. Tenth Edition 
Andrews’s Latin-English Lexicon. Royal 8vo, | _ from the last 4to Edition. 8vo, Sheep extra, $2 00, 
Sheep extra, $5 09. Curtis’s History of the Constitution. Complete 





Anthon’s Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities. } in two large and handsome 8vo Volumes. Muslin, 
Royal 8vo, Sheep extra, $4 00. | _ $400, Law Sheep, $5 50; Half Calf, $6 00. 

Anthon’s Classical Dictionary. Royal 8vo, | D'Israeli’s Amenities of Literature. 2 vols. 
Sheep extra, $4 00. ‘ " | 12mo, Muslin, $1 50. 

Anthon’s Smith’s New Classical Dictionary. | Draper’s Physiology. Illustrated by nearly 300 
Royal Syo, Sheep extra, $2 50. . | fine Wood-cuts from Photographs. 8vo, 650 pages, 

Atkinson’s Siberia. With a Map and numer- | Devden’ 4s ae wy “ a alf, $5 00. 
ous Illustrations, (Uniform with Livingstone’s Trav- | Vryaens Complete W OFKs, With a Life, by 
els.) Svo, Muslin, $3 00; Half Calf, $4 00. | Rev. JOHN MITFORD. 2 vols. Svo, Sheep extra, $3 00; 

Atkinson’s Travels in the Upper and Lower | Dchts th we: -  Witl eee MS 
Amoor. 8vo, Muslin, $300; Half Calf, $100, (in| VWights Lheology. ith a Memoir of the 
Press.) | Life of the Author. Portrait. 4 vols. 8vo, Muslin, 

. . | 4 . ae 

Blackstone’s Commentaries: with Notes, adapt- | Ein 00; Seno, wxten, 06 G8. 
ing the Work to the American Student. By Jonw L, | Ellis’s Madagascar. Illustrated by a Map and 
WENDELL, late State Reporter of New York. 4 vols. Wood-cuts from Photographs, &ce. S8vo, Muslin, $2 50. 


8vo, Law Sheep, $7 00. | Englishman’s Greek Concordance of the New 
Bancroft’s Miscellanies. 8vo, Muslin, $2 00;|_ Testament. 8vo, Muslin, $350; Sheep extra, $4 00. 
Half Calf, $3 00. | Findlay’s Classical Atlas. 8vo, Half Bound, 


Barth’s North and Central Africa. Complete | __ $3 2. | ; i : 
in 3 vols. 8vo, Muslin, $7 50; Sheep, $8 25; Half | Fowler’s English Language. New and Revised 
Calf, $10 50. Edition. 8vo, Muslin, $1 50; Sheep extra, $1 75; 
Brande’s Encyclopedia. Illustrated by numer-| _ Abridged Edition, $1 00. . , 
ous Engravings on Wood. 8vo, Sheep extra, $400. | Gibbon’s Rome. With Maps and Engravings. 
Brodhead’s History of New York. First Pe-| A new Cheap Edition, with Notes, by Rev. H. H. Mu1.- 
riod, 1609-1664. Svo, Muslin, $3 00; Half Calf, $4,00. aoe on = — . Pr ge — at - 
eth +s yr = whole ork, and a Portrait o 1e¢ Author. 6 vols. 
—— Oe: | Ae Se eee | oy 12mo (uniform with Hume), Muslin, $3 75; Sheep ex- 
Boswell, 2 vols. Svo, Sheep extra, $3 00; Half Calf, —_ $4 ~s vers — o . : 
450. | Gieseler’s Ecclesiastical History. A new Amer 
Burke’s Complete Works. Portrait. 3 vols. — as re ee by Henry B. Smuirn, 
: a_i. oe, ‘ se oR *rofessor in the Union Theological Seminary, New 
oe Teeter achtiene ond Baoutitel, Adapted | YE: , Vols. I., II.,and ITI., 8v0, Muslin, $600; Sheep 
urke on the Su Pp extra, $6 75; Half Calf, $9 00. 
> Ise m Minis, A.M. 12mo, : . : 
eee See by Assamau Muss, A.M ™°>s | Godwin’s History of France. Vol. I. (Ancient 
: 1, Gaul.) Svo, Muslin, $2 00. 


urton’s Lake Regions of Central Africa. S8vo . a 4 , 
mae $3 00; Half Calf, $4.00. (In Press.) ?| Goodrich’s British Eloquence. 8vo, Muslin, 


. la 350; Sheep extra, $400; Half Calf, $4 50. 
Carlyle’s Frederick the Great. 4 vols. 12mo, | 9°59; Sheep 
Muslin, $1 25 each; Half Calf, $2 10 each, (Vols, I, | Grote’s History of Greece. 12 vols. 12mo, Mus- 
and II : with Portraits and Maps.) | lin, 75 cents per Volume; Half Calf, $19 20 per Set. 
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Carlyle’s French Revolution. Newly Revised Hall’s (Robert) Works. Edited by Oinruus 


by the Author, with Index, &c. 2 vols. 12mo, Muslin, | _GREGory. Portrait. 4 vols. Svo, Sheep extra, $6 00. 





$2 00; Half Calf, $3 70. Hallam’s Literature. 2 vols. 8vo, Sheep extra, 
Carlyle’s Oliver Cromwell. 2 vols. 12mo, Mus- | __$3 50; Half Calf, $5 00. 
lin, $2 00; Half Calf, $3 70. Hallam’s Middle Ages. 8vo, Sheep extra, 


Carlyle’s Past and Present, Chartism, and Sar-| _ $175; Half Calf, $2 50. ; 
tor Resartus. A New Edition. Complete in one vol. | Hallam’s Constitutional History of England, 
12mo, Muslin, $1 00; Half Calf, $1 85. from the Accession of Henry VII. tothe Death of George 

Chalmers’s (Dr.) Posthumous Works. Edited| II. Svo, Sheep extra, $115; Half Calf, $2 50. 
by his Son-in-law, Rev. Witttam Hanna, LL.D. Com- | Hallam’s Historical Works. Comprising the 
plete in 9 vols, 12mo, Muslin, $1 00 each; Sheep ex- above. 4 vols. 8vo, uniformly bound in Sheep extra, 
tra, $113 each. Sets in Half Calf, $16 65. $7 00; Half Calf, $10 00. 

Chalmers’s (Dr.) Life and Writings. Edited by | Hamilton’s (Sir William) Works. With an In- 
his Son-in-Law, Rev. Wrtu1amM Hanna, LL.D. 4 vols. troductory Essay, by Rev. Ronert Turnputt, D.D. 
12mo, Muslin, $1 00 a Volume; Half Calf, $7 40 a set. 8vo, Muslin, $1 50; Half Calf, $2 50, 

Chalmers’s (Dr.) Correspondence. Edited by | Hélps’s Spanish Conquest. 3 vols. Large 12mo, 
his Son-in-Law, Rev. Witt1aM Hanna, LL.D. 12mo, Muslin, $3 00; Half Calf, $5 50. 

Muslin, $1 00; Half Calf, $1 85. é Hildreth’s History of the United States. First 

Chesterfield’s Works. Including his Letters to| Series. 8 vols. 8vo, Muslin, $6 00; Sheep extra, $6 75; 
his Son, complete. With a Memoir. 8vo, Muslin, Half Calf, $9 00. 
$1 50. c , Work Edited by P ; ot wie Bs Tf 99 08 Muslin, $6 00; Sheep ex- 

Coleridge’s Complete Works. ite ro- | _ tra, ; Half Calf, $9 00. 
fessor ab r= ae in 7 Volumes. With a fine | Hilliard’s Speeches and Addresses. 8yvo, Mus- 
Portrait. Small Svo, Muslin, $7 00; Half Calf, $1250, lin, $1 T5. 
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2 HARPER & BROTHERS’ STANDARD WORKS FOR LIBRARIES. 


Holton’s New Granada. 


Andes. With between 30 and 40 lilustrations, Maps, 
and a Copious Index. 8vo, Muslin, $2 00; Half Calf, 
$3 00 


Homans's Cyclopedia of Commerce. Royal 
Svo, 2000 pages, double columns, strongly bound, Mus- 
lin, $6 00; Sheep extra, $6 75; Half Calf extra, $8 00. 
Sheep extra, 2 vols., $8 00; Law Sheep, 2 vols., $8 00; 
Half Calf extra, 2 vols., $8 75. 

Humboldt’s Cosmos. ‘Translated from thé Ger- 
man, by E. C. Orrk. 5 vols. 12mo, Muslin, $4 25; 
Half Calf, $8 50, 

Hume’s History of England. 6 vols. 12mo, Mus- 
lin, $3 75; Sheep, $450; Half Calf, $9 60. 

Hunt’s (Leigh) Autobiography. 2 vols. 12mo, 
Muslin, $1 50; Half Calif, $3 20. 

Hunt’s (Leigh) Men, Women, and Books. 2 
vols. 12mo, Muslin, $1 50; Half Calf, $3 20. 

Jay’s Works. Author’s Enlarged Edition, Re- 


vised. 8 vols, 8vo, Muslin, $400; Sheep extra, $4 50: | 


Half Calf, $6 75. 

Johnson’s Complete Works. 
extra, $3 00; Half Calf, $4 50. 

Lamartine’s Celebrated Characters. 
12mo, Muslin, $2 63; Half Calf, $5 18. 

Lamartine’s Girondists. 3 vols. 12mo, Muslin, 
$2 10; Half Calf, $4 65. 

Lamb’s Complete Works. Final Memorials, 
By T. Noon Tatrourp. Portrait. 2 vols, 12mo, 
Muslin, $2 00; Half Calf, $3 70. 

Liddell and Scott’s Greek-English Lexicon. 
Royal 8vo, Sheep extra, $5 00. 

Livingstone’s South Africa. With Portrait, 


Maps by Arrowsmith, and numerous Illustrations. 
8vo, Muslin, $3 00; Half Calf, $4 00. 


Lossing’s Pictorial Field-Book of the Revolu- | 


tion. 2 vols. 8vo, Muslin, $6 00; Sheep extra, $7 00; 
Half Calf, $9 00; Morocco, gilt edges, $15 00. 

Macaulay’s History of England. Handsome 
Octavo Library Edition, complete. With Portrait and 
elaborate Index, of indispensable value to a Library 
Edition. Muslin, $1 50a volume; Sheep, $2 00 a vol- 
ume; Half Calf, $2 50 a Volume. 

Maury’s Physical Geography of the Sea. With 
Wood-cuts and Charts. New Edition, greatly 
—_— and Improved. 8vo, Muslin, $150; Half Calf, 


Mills’s Literature. 2 vols. 8vo, Muslin, $3 50; 
Half Calf, $5 50. 

Mill’s Logic. 8vo, Muslin, $1 50. 

Milman’s History of Christianity. With Notes, 
&c., by JAMES Mugpook, D.D. 8vo, Muslin, $1 50. 
More’s (Hannah) Complete Works. Engrav- 
ings. 1 vol. 8vo, Sheep extra, $2 50. 2 vols., $2 75; 
The same Work, printed from large type, 7 vols. 

12mo, Muslin, $5 25; Half Calf, $11 20. 

More’s (Hannah) Life and Correspondence. 
By W. Roserts. Portrait. 2-vols. i2mo, Muslin, 
$i 50; Half Calf, $3 20. 

Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History. Translated, 
with Notes, &c., by A. Maotarng, D.D. A New Edi- 
tion, continued down to 1826, by C. Coorz, LL.D. 2 
vols. 8vo, Sheep extra, $5 00; Half Calf, $4 50. 

Motley’s Dutch Republic. 3 vols. 8vo, Muslin, 
$6 00; Sheep, $6 75; Half Calf, $9 00. 

Neale’s History of the Puritans. With Notes, 
by J. O. Cuoutrs, D.D. 2 vols. Svo, Muslin, $2 75; 
Sheep extra, $3 00; Half Calf, $4 75. 

Neander’s Life of Christ. Translated from the 
Fourth German Edition, by Professors MoCuitntock 
and BLUMENTHAL, of Dickinson College. Syo, Muslin, 
$2 00; Sheep extra, $2 25. 

Olin’s (Dr.) Travels. 
$2 50; Half Calf, $4 20. 

Olin’s (Dr.) Works. 2 vols. 12mo, Muslin, 
$200; Half Calf, $3 70. 

Olin’s (Dr.) Life and Letters. 2 vols. 12mo, 
Muslin. $2 00; Half Calf, $3 70. 

Page’s La Plata. With Maps and numerous 
Engravings. 8vo, Muslin, $5 00; Half Calf, $4 00. 
Paine’s Institutes of Medicine. With a Por- 
trait. . New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with a co- 

pious Index. 8vo, Sheep, $4 00. 


2 vols. 8yo, Muslin, 


Twenty Months in the | Plutarch’s Lives. 


Portrait. 8vo, Sheep ex- 

tra, $125. The same Work printed in large type. 4 
vols. 12mo, Sheep extra, $3 50; Half Calf, $6 40. 

Prideaux’s Connection. 2 vols. 8vo, Sheep ex- 
tra, $3 00; Half Calf, $4 50. 


Robertson’s Discovery of America. 8vo, Sheep 


extra, $150; Half Calf, $2 25. Abridged. 18mo, 
Muslin, 45 cents. 

Robertson’s Charles V. Engravings. 8vo, 
Sheep extra, $1 50; Half Calf, $2 25. Abridged. 
18mo, Muslin, 45 cents. 

Robertson’s Scotland and Ancient India. 8vo, 


Sheep extra, $150; Half Calf, $2 25. 
Robinson’s Greek Lexicon of the New Testa- 
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2 vols. 8vo, Sheep | 


3 vols. | 


En-" 


ment. A New Edition, Revised, and in great part re- 
written. Royal 8vo, Muslin, $450; Sheep extra, $4 75. 

Rollin’s Ancient History. With a Life of the 

By JaAmEs Bett. Only complete American 
Edition. Numerous Mapsand Engravings. In 2 vols. 
8vo, Sheep extra, $2 75; 1 vol., $2 50; 1 vol., Half 
Calf, $5 50. 

Russell’s Modern Europe. With a Continu- 
ance of the History, by Wm. Jones. Engravings. 
3 vols. Svo, Sheep, $450; Half Calf, $6 75. 

Sanger’s (Dr.) History of Prostitution. 
Muslin, $3 00. 

Saurin’s Sermons. Portrait. 2 vols. 8vo, Sheep 
extra; Half Calf, $4 50. 


} 


8vo, 


Smith’s Mechanics. Illustrations. 8vo, Mus- 
lin, $150; Sheep extra, $1 75. 
Southey’s Life and Correspondence. 8vo, Mus- 





lin, $1 75; Half Calf, $2 75. 

| Southey’s Common-place Book. 
Muslin, $2 50; Half Calf, $4 50. 

Southey’s Nelson. 18mo, Muslin, 45 cents. 

| Southey’s Wesley. 2 vols. 12mo, Muslin, $1 50; 

| Half Calf, $3 20. 

| Southey’s Doctor. 
Half Calf, $1 60. 

Sparks’s American Biography. Portraits, &c. 
10 vols. 12mo, Muslin, $7 50. The volumes sold sep- 
arately, if desired, at 75 cents each. Sets in Half 
Calf, $16 00. 

Squier’s Central America. With numerous 

riginal Maps and Illustrations. A New and Enlarged 
‘dition. Svo, Muslin, $3 00. 

Stephens’s Travels in Central America. 
8vo, Muslin, $5 00; Half Calf, $7 00, 

Stephens’s Travels in Yucatan. 
Muslin, $500; Half Calf, $7 00. 

Stephens’s Travels in Greece. 2 vols. 12mo, 
Muslin, $1 75; Haif Calf, $3 45. 

Stephens’s Travels in Egypt. 
Muslin, $1 75; Half Calf, $5 45. 

Stephens’s (Sir James) History of France. 8vo, 
Muslin, $1 75. 

Story on the Constitution of the United States. 
12mo, Muslin, 75 cents; Half Calf, $1 60, 

Strickland’s Queens of Scotland. Complete in 
§ vols. 12mo, Muslin, $1 00 per Volume; Sets in Half 
Calf, $14 80. 

Thirlwall’s Greece. 2 vols. 8vo, Muslin, $2 75; 
Sheep extra, $3 00; Half Calf, $4 75. 

Thomson’s (Dr.) The Land and the Book. 2 
Large 12mo Volumes, Muslin, $350; Half Calf, $5 20; 
Half Calf extra, $5 50; Half Morocco extra, $6 00. 

Ticknor’s History of Spanish Literature. 3 
vols. 8vo, Muslin, $6 00; Sheep extra, $6 75; Half 
Calf, $9 00. 

Upham’s Mental Philosophy. 2 vols. -12mo, 
Sheep extra, $2 50. 

Upham’s Madame Guyon. 
lin, $2.00; Half Calf, $3 70. 

Vaux’s Architecture. Illustrated by 300 En- 
gravings. S8vo, Muslin, $2 00; Half Calf, $3 00. 


2 vols. 8vo, 


12mo, Muslin, 75 cents; 


2 vols. 


2 vols. 8vo, 


2 vols. 12mo, 


2 vols. 12mo, Mus- 


Waddington’s Church History. 8vo, Muslin, 
$175; Half Calf, $2 75. 

Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyptians, 2 vols. 12mo, 
Muslin, $2 00; Half Calf, $3 70. 

Wheeler’s Life and Travels of Herodotus. Map. 

| 2 vols, 12mo, Muslin, $2 00. 











‘A New and Important Work on Africa. 





THE LAKE REGIONS 


CENTRAL 


F 


AFRICA. 


A PICTURE OF EXPLORATION. 


By RICHARD F. BURTON, 


Captain H. M. I. Army; Fellow and Gold Medalist of the Royal Geographical Society ; 
Author of ** El Medinah and Meccah,” and “ Footsteps in 
Eastern Africa." 


In One Volume 8vo (uniform with Dr. Livingstone’s work), with Thirty-four Illustrations. 
Price, Muslin, $3 00; Half Calf, $4.00. (Jn a few Days.) 


Notices of the Press. 


The result of Captain Burton's hardships and labors 
has been to discover at last the Great Central Lake 
which for centuries has been the subject of an indistinct 
tradition among geographers, and a sort of philosopher's 
stone to African explorers. They have sought it from 
the north, and from the south, and from the west, and it 


has always hitherto eluded their search. And yet it was | 


not so very hard to find. It lies due west from the island 
of Zanzibar, about six hundred miles from the coast, 
from which it is separated by one water-shed of moderate 
elevation.—Saturday Review. 

Captain Burton's march of a thousand miles into the 
heart of Central Africa may well be classed among the 
boldest and most successful achievements in the annals 
of inland discovery. Undertaken in the face of the most 
formidable difficulties, and scantily aided by a govern- 
ment grant of money, it was accomplished with a stead- 
fast spirit of self-devotion, natural indeed to English 
hearts of oak, but such as the best of them have never 
surpassed, Its results, immediate and prospective, are 
of exceeding value. Captain Burton has settled a cardi- 
nal question in African geography by actual survey of 
the great central lake, never before visited by Europeans, 
and whereof there had existed among them for more 
than three centuries a vague traditionary knowledge, cu- 
riously confused by the errors of theoretical conclusion. 
He has set the first example of successful conflict with 
the obstacles which narrow trade prejudices have hith- 
erto thrown in the way of free intercourse between Zan- 
zibar and the far interior; he has shown how the thou- 
sand miles of the slave-path may be converted into a 
busy highway for legitimate commerce, and thus he has 
contributed more than any man of his generation, one 
alone excepted, to hasten the spontaneous extinction of 
the slave-trade. —Spectator. 

We need not follow Captain Burton's seaward route ; 
but we pass his volume to the reader, warning him that 
the narrative offers a wide front to the criticism of ety- 
mologists and geographers, but promising also that it 
lights up a region of wonderful interest so vividly that 
the panorama seems alive with cities and villages, men 
and women, caravans and encampments, birds and 
beasts, in new lands which, whether or not we call them 
‘*the Regions of the Moon,” are among the most extra- 
ordinary on the African continent. Captain Burton has 
rightly described his book as ‘*‘a picture of exploration ;"" 
and it is a picture upon which the richest colors of crea- 
tion are fresh, in contrast with the most fantastic arts 
and crafts of man in the vanity and caprice of his bar- 
bariam.—Atheneum. 

In the work before us, we have truly *‘a picture of 
exploration,"’ or, properly, a series of pictures, more 
vivid or more sombre, but all highly interesting, of 
tropical Africa, from the coast of Zanzibar to the great 
central Iake Tanganyiky, which has at length been re- 
moved from the realms of guess and clonudland to take 
its place on the map with an undisputed title attested by 
latitude and longitude. We have pictures of the culti- 
vated and luxurious plain, where we expected to find 
desolation; pictures of the dismal swamp, and tangled 
forest, and almost impervious jungle; pictures of the 


, valley so fresh and fair externally, but a valley of death 
| where the pestilence walks in darkness, and destruction 
| wastes at noonday; pictures of the bleak, inhospitable 

mountain, the Windy Pass, the Devil's Glen, of the coun- 

try of Behemoth, Mammoth, Leviathan, and the man 
| eaters; pictures of rude life, of savage man, and illus- 
trating the painful plaint of man's inhumanity to man; 
| pictures, in fine, charged with riant, sunny nature and 
| brilliant tones of coloring, and nature again wrapt in 
| mirk and gloom, unbinding the tempest and the whirl- 
wind, and shaking earth to her entrails with the wild 
conflict of the elements, Of course there will be differ- 
ences of opinion as to the artistic and scientific merits 
of these pictures; but here they are.—Critic. 

Captain Burton is certainly one of the most remarka- 
ble and characteristic men of the present century. A 
more active mind was never accompanied by a lighter 
and bolder pen. His volume on the Lake Regions of 
| Central Africa is crowded with most interesting, varied, 
and important matter. Where every page presents 
something noticeable, the critic is reduced to a state of 
admiring despair; for every page abounds with personal, 
descriptive, and scientific details. We find an observant 
philosopher, a capital linguist, an admirable draughts- 
man; fair touches of the poet and the scholar, a rare 
union of extended study and profound acuteness. * * * 
Further praise or recommendation would be superfluous, 
Although the work is written in a lively and even brill- 
iant style, yet so much thought, science, and learning 
necessarily levy a large demand on time and patience. 
The most careless reader will find something to amuse 
him; but those who read studiously will find their at- 
tention superabundantly repaid.—Literary Gazette. 

The name of Captain Richard Burton stands second to 
none in the annals of African discovery, from the days 
of Mungo Park until now, whether as regards the im- 
portance of the work accomplished, or the extraordinary 
powers and resources of mind dud body displayed in ef- 
| fecting it. Distinguished among his brother soldiers for 
his personal prowess, volunteering wherever there was 
fighting, in India and in the Crimea, he has spent the 
leisure that peace gave him in travels not less perilous 
than war, and in acquiring a score or two of languages 
and dialects, and with them the power of perfectly sim- 
ulating the air and manners, as well as the tongue, of 
the races to which they belong. * ** Nature designed 
him for an explorer of unknown lands, where pestilent 
climates keep watch and ward, along with barbarian 
jealousy, superstition, and ferocity, against the intrusion 
of civilized man. He was born to lead the forlorn hope 
of humanity in its beneficent aggression on such anti- 
social fastnesses; and what Nature began in him has 
been completed by assiduous cultivation. Not the least 
among his rare gifts is the faculty of graphic narration. 
His word-painting is that of a genuine artist, equally 
mindful of general effects and of the truth of details. He 
does not, as the manner of some is, accumulate and elab- 
orate the latter until you can not see the wood for the 
trees; nevertheless, scenes, incidents, men, and man- 
ners stand forth distinctly individualized in his lumin- 
ous pages.—Morning Chronicle. 
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Ihe Lake Regions of Central Africa, A/| 
Picture of Exploration. By RrouarpF. Burton, Capt. | 
H,.M.I. Army: Fellow and Gold Medalist of the Royal 
Geographical Society. With Maps and Engravings on 
Wood. 8vo, uniform with Barth and Livingstone. | 
(Nearly Ready.) | 

Travels in the Regions of the Upper and | 
Lower Amoor and the Russian Acquisition on the Con- 
fines of India and China. With Adventures among | 
the Mountain Kirghis; and the Manjours, Manyargs, | 
Toungouz, Touzemtz, Goldi, and Gelyaks; the Hunt- | 
ing and Pastoral Tribes. By Tuomas W1TLAM ATKIN- 
son, I’.G.S., F.R.G.S., Author of ** Oriental and West- 
ern Siberia.” With a Map and Numerous lilustrations. 
8vo, Muslin. (Nearly Ready.) 


Our Year: A Child’s Book in Prose and 


Verse. By Miss Mutocn, Author of “John Halifax, 
Gentleman.” Illustrated by CLARENCE DOBELL, 
16mo, Muslin. (Jn Press.) 


Studies from Life. By Miss Mutocu, Au- 


thor of ‘* John Halifax, Gentleman,” &c. (Jn Press.) 


The Woman in White. By Witxiz Cot- 


tins, Author of *‘ The Dead Secret,”’ ‘* Antonina,” &c. 
Svo, Paper, 75 cents; Muslin, $100. (Just Ready.) 


Rosa; or, The Parisian Girl. From the 
French of Madame Dr Pressens&. By Mrs, J. C. 
Fuietronrr. With Frontispiece by MoLrnan. 16mo, 
Muslin, 60 cents. 





The Queens of Society. Biographies of 
Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough; Madame Roland, 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu; Georgiana, Duchess 
of Devonshire; Letitia Elizabeth Landon (L.E.L.); 
Madame de Sévigné; Sydney, Lady Morgan; Jane, 
Duchess of Gordon; Madame Récamier; Lady Her- 
vey; Madame de Stacl; Mrs. Thrale Piozzi; Lady 
Caroline Lamb; Anne Seymour Damer; La Marquise 
du Defford; Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu; Mary, Counters 
of Pembroke; and La Marquise de Maintenon. By 
Grackeand Pattie WHarTOoN. Illustrated by CHARLES 
ALTAMONT DoyLE and the Brothers ios a Large 
12mo, Muslin, $1 50. 


Studies in Animal Life. By Geo. H. Lewes. 


Engravings. 12mo, Muslin, 60 cents. 


Castle Richmond. A Novel. By An- 


THONY Tro.iorg, Author of ** Doctor Thorne,” *‘ The 
Bertrams,"’ * The West Indies and the Spanish Main,” 
_ “The Three Clerks,” &¢e. 12mo, Muslin, $1 00. 


The Three Clerks. By Antuony Trot- 
torr, Author of *‘ Doctor Pains “The Bertrams,” 
**Castle Richmond," &c. 12mo, “Maslin, $1 00. 


The West Indies and the Spanish Main. 

* By Anrnony Tro.iors, Author of ** Doctor Thorne,” 
“The Bertrams,’’, “Castle Richmond,’ ‘‘ The Three 
Clerks." 12mo, Muslin, $1 00. 


The History of France. From the Earliest 
Times to the French Revolution of 1789. By Parks 
Gopwin, Vol. I, (Ancient Gaul.) 8vo, Muslin, $2 00. 





Chapters on ‘Wives. By Mrs. Extis, Au- 
ae of ‘* Mothers of Great weer 12mo, Muslin, $1 00. 


Italy in Transition, Public Scenes and 
Private Opinions in the Spring of 1860; illustrated by 
Official Documents from the Papal Archives of the Re- 
volted Legations. By Winttam Artiur, A.M., Au- 
thor of ‘‘A Mission to the Mysore,” *‘ The Successful 
Merchant," ** The Tongue of Fire,” &., &c. 12mo, 
Muslin, $1 00. 


| Nicaragua: Its People, Scenery, Monu- 
ments, Resources, Conditions, and proposed Canal. 
With One Hundred Maps and Illustrations. By EF. G. 
Squier, formerly Chargé d'Affaires of the United 
States to the Republics of Central America. A Revised 
Edition. 8vo, Muslin, $3 00. (Now Ready.) 


“My Novel ;” by Piststratus Caxton, 
or,. Varieties in English Life» By Sir E. Lyrron But- 
wer. Library Edition. 2 vols. 12mo, Muslin, $2 00. 


Coins, Medals, and Seals.. Ancient and 
Modern. Illustrated and Described. With a Sketch 
of the History of Coins and Coinage, Instructions for 
Young Collectors, Tables of Comparative Rarity, Price 
Lists of English and American Coins, Medals, and 
Tokens, &c., &c. Edited by W. C. Prime, Author of 
**Boat Life in Egypt and Nubia,” ‘** Tent Life in the 
Holy Land,” &c., &c., &c. Svo, Muslin. (Jn Press.) 


Lovel the Widower. A Novel. By W. 
M. THaoxerAy, Author of * Vanity Fair," ‘* Penden- 
nis,” ** The Newcomes,"’ ‘* The Virginians,” &c., &c. 
Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 


Right at Last and Other Tales. By Mrs. 


GaskELL, Author of ‘‘ Mary Barton,” ** My Lady Lud- 
low,” ** Cranford,’ &c. 12mo, Muslin, 75 cents, 


Natural History. For the Use of Schools 
and Families. By Wortuineton Hooker, M.D., Pro- 
fessor of the Theory and Practice of Medicine in Yale 
College, Author of ‘*The Child's Book of Nature,” 
&ec.,&e. Illustrated by nearly 300 Engravings. 12mo, 
Muslin, $1 00. 


A Smaller History of Greece, from the Ear- 
liest Times to the Roman Conquest. By WiLLtAm 
Smitu, LL.D. Illustrated by numerous Engravings 
on Wood. 16mo, Muslin, 60 cents. 


History of Genghis Khan. By Jacos As- 


BoTT. Illuminated Title-page and numerous Engrav- 
ings. 16mo, Muslin, 60 cents. 


Danesbury House. By Mrs. Henry Woon. 


12mo, Muslin, 60 cents. 


A Mother’s Trials; or, The First-Born. 
A Novel. By the Author of “‘My Lady.” 12mo, 
Muslin, $1 00. 


The Mill on the Floss. A Novel. By 
Gerorer Exi07, Author of ‘‘ Adam Bede" and “ Scencs 
of Clerival Life.’ Library Edition, 12mo, Muslin, 
$1 00; Cheap Edition, 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


The Life of Stephen A. Douglas. By J. W. 


SHEAHAN, Editor of the ‘‘Chicago Times." » With a 
Portrait. In One Volume, 500 pages, 12mo, Muslin, 
$1.00. : 


Sylvan Holt’s Daughter. A Novel. “By 
ak Lex, Author of ** Kathie Brande.” New Edi- 
tion. 12mo, Muslin, $1 00. 
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WILLCOX & GIBBS’ 
SE VW LUNA DOA COE TN YS. 
A VIRGINIA INVENTION. 
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Invented by J J. z A GEES, of ‘Mill Point, ‘Pecuhaatis 00, Va. 
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WILLCOX & GIBBS’ SEWING MACHINE—“ Fills nearer than any other on exhibition, 
all the requirements of a perfect family machine.”—Franklin Institute. 
Pad fe uLCOX & GIBBS’ SEWING MACHINE—* Can make 4,000 stitches a minute.’ 
pr ess. 
WILLCOX & GIBBS’ SEWING HACHINE—* Has evident points of superiority over a/l 
others.”"— Philadelphia Evening Journal. 
WILLCOX & GIBBS’ SEWING MACHINE—* Has combined with its own peculiar merit, 
all the really valuable improvements of the higher priced machines.’’— Pennsy/vanian, 
WILLCOX & GIBBS’ SEWING MACHINE—* A mechanical wonder, a household neces- 
sity. eet American. 
WII.LCOX & GIBBS’ SEWING MACHINE— Is a public benefactor.’—Boston T'ran- 
script. 
WILLCOX & GIBBS’ SEWING MACHINE—“ We have one of these machines in use, and 
think more highlv of it than any of the number we-have tried.’—Richmond Whig. 
WILLCOX & GIBBS’ SEWING MACHINE—* We have given this machine a fair trial. 
It works admirably, and is very easily kept in order. JOHN W. EERGUSSON, 
This celebrated Sewing Machine is for sale at BELVIN’S SEWING MACHINE WARE- 
ROOMS. Entrance on 12th, front of Bank Street ; aleo, through Belvin & Atkinson’s Furniture 
Vareroom, cn Governor Street. 


sar PRICE $35 TO $80. <u 


Also, the PARKER SEWING MACHINE, new style; makes the dou! le Jock stitch, together 
with a good assortment of Lock Stitch Sewing Machines, of the most approved kinds. 

Likewise, AIKENS’ FAMILY KNITTING MAC HINE, a new and useful invention. 

August, 1860. 





WHEELER & WILSON’S SEWING MACHINES. 


THE GREAT ECONOMIZER OF TIME AND-PRESERVER OF HEALTH, 


Have won the Highest Premiums at the Fair of the United States Agricultural Society, at the 
State Fairs of Maine, Vermont, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
Mississi pi, Misssouri, Obio, Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, Mic thigan, Wisconsin, California, and at 
the Fairs of the American Institute, “New York ; Mechanics’ Association, Boston; Franklin In- 
stitute, Philadelphia; Mechanics’ Institute, Washington; Mchanics’ Association, Cincinnati ; 

Kentuc ky Institute, -Lonisville; Mechanical Association, St. Louis; Mechenics’ Institute, San 
‘rancisen, and at hundreds of County Fairs. 
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ter sewing than can be done by band, is evidenced by nuu-erous testimonials, and from many we 




























GROVER & BAKER'S 


NOISELESS 


SEWING MACHINE, 


FOR PLANTERS USE. 








The very great success of the Grover & Baker Sewing 

Machine throughout the Southern States has been peculiarly 
gratifying to the manufacturers, who are led to believe that their endeavcurs to make a RELIABLE 
Machine have been appreciated. The policy of the Company will be unchanged, and, as hereto- 
fore, each Machine will be warranted in every respect to be as represented. ‘That we mannfacture 
and sell the Machine best adapted to all the wants of the people of the South, can be attested by 
thousands of Families and Planters who have them in daily use; and feeling the importance of 
meeting every want of the Southern people, we have just introduced 


AN ENTIRELY NEW MACHINE, 


MADE EXPRESSLY FOR PLANTERS’ USE; 


A Machine that will sew the finest fabrics for the inmates of the household, and the coarsest goods 
for the negroes of the field. It is so simple-in coustraction, that a servant of ordinary capacity 
ean readily learn to work it,"and keep it in order. _In ordinary wear, the machine cannot get out 
of repair, and shouki last many years---being constructed with especial care as to durability. We 
feel every confidence of it giving the most complete satisfaction. ‘That our Machines will do bet- 


select and invite attention to a few, as showing 


WHAT THE SOUTHERN PEOPLE SAY: 


“Mrs, JerFerson Davis, presents her compliments to Grover & Baker, and takes pleasure in 
ne Sal. that she has used one of their Machines for two years, and finds it still in good order, makes (7 
a beautiful stiteh, and does easily work of wny kind.”--- Washington, D. C. £- 

“ {have used one of Grover & Baker's Family Sewing Machines for more than three years, and _ 
donot hesitate to say that it has given entire satisfaction. I cheerfully recommend them to all whay 
wish. to have their sewing welfand quickly done.”--Mrs. Robt. Widdicombe, Washington, D. C. 

‘*] take.pleasure in saying, that the Grover & Baker Sewing Machines have more than sus- 
tained my expectation. After trying and returning others, I have three of them in operation in my 
aa gr places, and, after four years’ trial, have no fault to find.”-- J. H. Hammond, Senator of 

arolina, ; 

_“ My wile bus had one of Grover & Baker's Family Sewing Machines for some time. and I am 
satisfied it is one of the best labour-saving machines that hus been invented, I take much pleas- 
ure in recommending it to the public.”---4, G Harris, Governor of Tennessee. 

“T take pleasure in saying that the Gtover & Baker’s Sewing Michine has fuliy sustained my 
expeetations, and, after e trial of more than a year, | am so well pleased with it that | take pleas- 
ure in recommending it to my friends,”’--- Mra. Wei. Ritienhouse, Georgetown, DP. C. 

“LT am-very much pleased with my Sewing Machine; ii I could not get another, [ would not 


take ten times what it cost me. It more than realizes my most sanguise expectations.’’---C. R. 
Nash, Camden C. H., N. C. 


OFFICES OF EXHIBITION AND SALE: 


495 Broadway, New York; 181 Baltimore Street, Baltimore ; Mechanic’s Institute, Richmond ; 
249 King St, Charleston; 41 St. Francis St., Mobile; 11 Camp St.; New Orleans; 94 Fourth St, F 
Louisville ; 4 Higgins’ Block, Lexington; 124 North Fourth Street, St. Louis; ‘hos. P. Stoveall, g 
Augusta, Agent for Georgia; Mrs. C. Branard, Galveston, Agent for Texas. Agencies will be > 
found in most of the cities and-towus of the South. Jan. 60---ly 


Bouquet D’Orleans, \ 


XX BOURBON. 


From groves of sweet flowers this perfume was culled, 
Where deep golden summers exalt the perfoine, — . 
here the breeze from the South in the deep glen is lulled, 
Where blossoms exhale, but forever resuime--+ 
To impart this sroma, ‘tis the sweetest, the best, % 
It steals o’er the senses as the nectar of Jove, 
To the bouquet of beauty it gives a new zest, 
Is the pride of the toilet and the perfume of love. 
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Distilled with great care from the choieest Flowery of the South, expressly for the Boudouwr, | 
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Toilet, and Handkerchief, wnd for Sale cnty by : 
Bepi. @ --hy DOVE & CO, Richmond, Va, 
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RICHMOND FEMALE INSTITUTE. 


Among the many unmistakable evi- 
dences of prosperity and progress which 
Richmond now affords, none is more de- 
cided, or more gratifying, than that 
evinced by the number and character of 
its institutions for the education of young 
Jadies. A glance at the crowded adver- 
tising columns of our city papers, at this 
period of the year, will soon reveal the 
fact that the interest felt in this subject, 
and the activity manifested, are of no 
ordinary kind. 

The Richmond Female Institute, a cut 
of whose building we present above, is 
one of the largest and best known of these 
institutions, and the only one, we believe, 
that is not strictly a private enterprise. 

It occupies a beautiful lot fronting on 
10th street, and extending across from 
Marshall to Clay—a quiet and retired 
yet central spot, fitly chosen for such a 
purpose. The building is in the form of 
u T, with a depth along the stem (not 
shown in the cut,) of 100 feet, and a 
front of 125 feet, to which two wings of 
30 feet each are to be added to complete 
the plan. 
A 


This institution originated in the felt 
want, on the part of some of our citizens 
of facilities for the education of their 
daughters, considerably above any which 
were then within reach. 

However excellent and numerous the 
private schools might be, they were seen 
to be liable to fluctuations and uncertain- 
ties 





rising or falling with the personal 
popularity of the proprietor, varying in 
the advantages furnished with his vary- 
ing pecuniary success, and thus scarcely 
able to offer any large and settled course 
of study, or any invariable standard of 
‘caduation. 

It was determined, therefore, to estab- 
lish a Female College, to be equal in 


cw 
gt 


grade to the best of our Colleges for 
young men, and to be located at Rich- 
mond, which seemed to offer almost un- 
equalled advantages as the place for 
such an institution. 

In order to enlist in its behalf the sym- 
pathy and support of as large a number 
as possible, and with a view tuo, to the 
pecuniary profits which it promised, it 
was decided to raise the necessary funds 
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rt Richmond Female lustitute. 


upon the joint-stock principle, and to col- 
lect them from different portions of the 
State. 

Accordingly, a charter was obtained in 
March, 1853, incorporating a Board of 
Trustees, and authorizing them to raise 
on this plan, not less than $15,000, nor 
more than $100,000. Its provisions are 
unusually liberal, vesting all authority 
directly in the ‘Trustees, and giving to 
the Institute the powers and privileges of 
a College. 

Under this charter about $50,000 were 
raised in shares of $50 each, a most eli- 
gible lot was purchased, the buildings 
erected almost as if by magic, an exten- 
sive and costly apparatus secured, and 
all the appertenances supplied in liberal 
abundance. All the arrangements were 
on & most magnificent scale; and yet, 
with so much dispatch was the whole 
conducted, under the direction of the 
President, Rev. B. Manly, Jr., that the 
institution was opened in October of the 
same year, and before the close of the 
session, nearly two hundred pupils had 
been entered. 

The Faculty was large and of unques- 
tioned ability; the Course of Study was 
extensive and complete; and the number 
of matriculates unexpectedly great. The 
enterprise sprang forth in full-grown 
strength. By its system of independent 
schools, it was able to send out the very 
first year, a number of young ladies, pre- 
viously well trained by others, as its 
graduates, and by the success and bril- 
liancy of its Commencement, to attract 
wider notice and win increased favor. 
The next year a still larger number of 
pupils were in attendance, and up to the 
present time, the average’for the six years 
of its existence has been somewhat over 
two hundred matriculates. 

In its literary aspect, the Institute has 
been eminently successful. While but 
few young ladies (only four) have been 
able to complete fully its extensive 
course, yet many, very’ many, have left 
its walls with a degree of mental and 
moral training, that, whether in the 
social circle or in the school room, must 
do honor to their Alma Mater and widen 


her beneficent influence. Nor can it be 
questioned that indirectly also, in its ef- 
fect upon other schools, whether previous- 
ly existing or established more recently, 
it has done much to elevate the standard 
of female education, both in Virginia 
and elsewhere. 

As a pecuniary investment, like many 
other joint-stock enterprises, it has not 
met the expectations of some of its foun- 
ders. The sum expended (about $70,000) 
being much larger than was anticipated, 
a balance of debt was left to stand in the 
way of present dividends. We have lit- 
tle apprehension of pecuniary embarrass- 
ment. Noble men, with liberal minds 
and ample fortunes, have done much for 
its origination and support, and we feel 
assured that they are ready to do yet 
more when more shall need to be done. 
And yet we could wish to see the money- 
making idea wholly dissociated from the 
enterprise. The yearly income might 
then be devoted by the stockholders to 
the promotion of its enlarged usefulness, 
an endowment fund added if necessary 
and the Institute placed fully upon the 
broad basis of our male Colleges. 

A brief reference to the Course of 
Study, is all our limits will allow further. 
The plan is unusually comprehensive. 
It proposes to begin at the beginning, 
with the elements, and to include and ex- 
haust, as far as practicable, every branch 
which should enter into a young lady’s 
education. There are three departments, 
designated respectively as Preparatory, 
Collegiate, and Ornamental; each having 
its distinct officers, while all unite and 
harmonize under the direction and super- 
vision of the President. 

The first of these, whose name suffi- 
ciently describes it, occupies three or four 
rooms apart from the rest in the lower 
story of the building, and is in charge of 
several ladies who give it their exclusive 
attention. 

The second—the Collegiate—occupies 
the first floor, with its large Study Hall 
and six or seven recitation rooms. The 
studies of this department are divided 
intv seven distinct ‘“‘schools” after the 
plan, somewhat modified, of the Univer- 








sity of Virginia. These are: J. English 
Language and Literature; 2. Ancient 
Languages; 3. Modern Languages; 4. 
Mathematics; 5. Natural Sciences; 6. 
Moral Philosophy; 7. History and Politi- 
cal Economy. 

Concurrently with this division, how- 
ever, a partial arrangement into classes 
is likewise maintained, in the belief that 
a union of the two plans is better than 
either alone. 

Instraction in this department is given 
by male Professors mainly, with two or 
three ladies in the lower classes. 

The Musical and Ornamental depart- 














Richmond Female Institute. 11 


ment has also a full corps of teachers, 
and embraces all the branches usually 
included under that head. 

The Institute is now under the Presi- 
dency of Mr. Charles H. Winston, who 
was appointed to that post at the begin- 
ing of the last session. It is gratifying 
to observe the indications of progressive 
usefulness and enlarged success which it 
affords. With the prestige of the past, 
and the encouraging propects of the pre- 
sent, we can confidently predict fer it a 
brilliant future, which shall claim a yet 
brighter page in the annals of female 
education. 


—___—_—__~+ 22 »>—__—_—_—_—- 


Our desire to present our Fair Friends 
with truly reliable information upon that 
important question of the present season 
—‘* What will be the prevailing character 
of styles in Winter Pardessus this year ?” 
induced us to apply at once to the Dicta- 
tor in the Realms of Fashion—Need we 
say, that we refer to the Veteran Leader 
of Modes, Bropir, whose superior reports 
to the several Periodicals, especially those 
of Harper and Godey, have established 
his authority so firmly, that we bow to 
his decree implicitly. 

With much courtesy he has yielded to 
our wishes, and we trust that we will, 
hereafter be enabled to present such re- 
ports regularly. 


vahion Dlate----“Virginins Lavovite, 


+4 


The garment which has been selected 
as a type of its class has been expressly 
engraved for our pages; and in compli- 
ment to our State, has been named by 
Mr. Bropig, “* Virarnira’s Favorite.’”’ 

The material of this cloak is black vel- 
vet, in which the more recherche articles 
of its kind this year, will be constructed, 
but they also are manufactured in cloths. 

The ornament, or cape, is a magnificent 
crochet embroidery, heading a massy 
fringe of minute tassels, and rosettes upon 
the sleeves, from which spring tassels 
marked by much elegance of form. The 
lining is quilted black taffeta. The view 
so fully illustrates the fashion of the skirt 
that further remark is superfluous. 
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WILLCOXN & GIBBS’ 
SEWING MACHIN ES. 
A VIRGINIA INVENTION. 
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Invented by J. E. A. GIBBS, of Mill Point, Pocahontas Co. Va. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS’ SEWING MACHINE—“ Fills nearer than any other oa” exhtbition, 
all the requirements of a perfect family machine.”—Franklin Institute. 

WILLCOX & GIBBS’ SEWING MACHINE—* Can make 4,000 stitches a minute.”— 
Express. 

WILLCOX & GIBBS’ SEWING MACHINE—“ Has evident points of superiority over all 
others.” — Philadelphia Evening Journal. 

WILLCOX & GIBBS’ SEWING MACHINE—* Has combined with its own peculiar merit, 
all the really valuable improvements of the higher priced machines.”’— Pennsy/vanian, 

WILLCOX & GIBBS’ SEWING MACHINE—* A mechanical wonder, a household neces- 
sity. ’— Scientific American. 

WILLCOX & GIBBS’ SEWING MACHINE—‘ Is a public benefactor.’—Boston T'ran- 
script. 

WILLCOX & GIBBS’ SEWING MACHINE—" We have one of these machines in use, and 
think more highlv of it than any of the number we have tried.’—Richmonud Whig. 

WILLCOX & GIBBS’ SEWING MACHINE—* We have given this machine a fair trial. 
It works admirably, and is very easily kept in order. JOHN W. EERGUSSON. 

This celebrated Sewing Machine is for sale at BELVIN’S SEWING MACHINE WARE- 
ROOMS. Entrance on 12th, front ef Bank Street; also, through Belvin & Atkinson’s Furniture 
Wareroom, cn Governor Street. 

tae PRICE $35 TO $80. “— 

Also, the PARKER SEWING MACHINE, new style; makes the dou! le lock stitch, together 
with a good assortment of Lock Stitch Sewing Machines, of the most approved kinds. 

Likewise, ALKENS’ FAMILY KNITTING MACHINE, a new and useful invention. 

August, 1860. 


ANTICIPATIONS OF THE FUTURE TO SERVE AS LESSONS FOR 
THE PRESENT TIME. 
In the form of extracts of letters from an English 
London Times, from 1864 to 1870, with an 
of the Independence of the South. 


resident in the United States to th® 


appendix on the causes and consequences 


“Tf this be treason make the most of it.’-—-Patrick Henry, 17 
J. W. Randolph, will, on the tst of September, publish the above, in one handsome 
12mo. volume of about 400 pages. Price SL O00 


New books just published by Randolph: O'Neill's Carpenter's Guide to Hand Railing 
and Stair Building, plates, $2.00; Bridges and Atkins’ Ming Own Book and Guide, 
plates, $2 00; Southern and South Western Sketches---Fun, Sentiment and Adventure, 
60c. Sent by mail, post paid, to all who remit the ] 


J. W. RANDOLPH, Richmond, Va. 
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GROVER & BAKER'S 


NOISELESS 


\G MACHINE, 


FOR PLANTERS’ USE. 


The very great success of the Grover & Baker Sewing 

Machine throughout the Southern States has been peculiarly 

gratifying to the manufacturers, who are led to believe that their endeavcurs to make a RELIABLE 
Machine have been appreciated. The policy of the Company will be unchanged, and, as hereto- 
fore, each Machine will be warranted in every respect to be as represented. ‘That we mannfacture 
and sell the Machine best adapted to all the wants of the people of the South, can be attested by 
thousands of Families and Planters who have them in daily use; and feeling the importance of 
meeting every want of the Southern people, we have just introduced 


AN ENTIRELY NEW MACHINE, 


MADE EXPRESSLY FOR PLANTERS’ USE; 


A Machine that will sew the finest fabrics for the inmates of the household, and the coarsest goods 
‘for the negroes of the field. It is so simple in construction, that a servant of ordinary capacity 
can readily learn to work it, and keep it in order. In ordinary wear, the machine cannot get out 
of repair, and should last many years---being constructed with especial care as to durability. We 
feel every confidence of it giving the most complete satisfaction. ‘That our Machines will do bet- 
ter sewing than can be done by hand, is evidenced by numerous testimonials, and from many we 
select and invite attention to a few, as showing 


WHAT THE SOUTHERN PEOPLE SAY: 


“Mrs. Jerrerson Davis, presents her compliments to Grover & Buker, and takes pleasure in 
saying that she has used one of their Machines for two years, and finds it sull in good order, makes 
a beautiful stitch, and does easily work of any kind.”’--- Washington, D: C. 

“ {| have used one of Grover & Baker’s Family Sewing Machines for more than three years, and 
do not hesitate to say that it has given entire satisfaction. | cheerfully recommend them to all who 
wish to have their sewing well and quickly done.”’---Mrs. Robt. Widdicombe, Washington, D. C. 

‘¢[ take pleasure in saying, that the Grover & Baker Sewing Machines. have more than sus- 
After trying and returning others, | have three of them in operation in my 


different places, and, after four years’ trial, have no fault to find.”’-- J. 41. Hammond, Senator of 
South Carolina. 


tained my expectation. 


“ My wife has had one of Grover & Baker’s Family Sewing Machines for some time. and [ am 
satisfied it is one of the best labour-saving machines that hus been invented. 1 take much pleas- 
. . ° ° * ¥ bd wv ‘yy 
nre in recommending it to the public.’’---J. G Harris, Governor of Tennessee. 
“T take pleasure in saying that the Grover & Baker’s Sewing Michine bas fully sustained my 
expectations, and, after a trial of more than a year Lam so well pleased with it that 1 take pleas- 
ure in recommending it to ny friends.’’-- Mrs. W. H, Rittenhouse, Georgetown, D. C. 


“Tam very much pleased with my Sewing Machine; i I could not, get another, I would not 
take ten times What it cost me. 


Nash, Cnmden C. H., N. C. : 
OFFICES OF EXHIBITION AND SALE: 


495 Broadway, New York; 181 Baltimore Street, Baltimore; Mechanic’s Institute, Richmond; 
249 King St., Charleston; 41 St. Francis St., Mobile; 11 Camp St., New Orleans 
Louisville; 4 Higgins’ Block, Lexington; 124 North Fourth Street, St. Louis : 
Augusta, Agent for Georgia; Mrs. C. Branard, Galveston, Agent for Texas. 
found in most of the cities and towns of the South. 


It more than realizes my most sunguise expectations.”’---C, R,. 


94 Fourth St., 
Thos. P. Stoveall, 
Agencies will be 
Jan. 60---Ly 


Bouquet D’Orleans, 


OR 


XX BOURBON. 


From groves of sweet flowers this perfume was culled, 
Where deep golden suinmers exalt the perfume, 

Where the breeze from the South in the deep glen is lulled, 
Where blossoms exhale, but forever resume--- 

To impart this aroma, ’tis the sweetest, the best, 

It steals o’er the senses as the nectar of Jove, 

To the bouquet of beauty it gives a new zest, 

Is the pride of the toilet and the perfume of love. 


Distilled with great care from the choicest Flowers of the South, expressly for the Boudour, 
Tvilet, and Handkerchief, und for Sale ouly by 
Sept. 60 --ly 


DOVE & CO., Richmond. Va, 
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Fashion Llate----Ghe Caprice, 


We have been at much. pains to select 
another style of Pardessus, which, whilst 
possessing the eclat of novelty, shall be 
characterized by those indispensable fea- 
tures which must always be embodied if 
we would meet the requirements of culti- 
vated or refined taste. We are assured 
that the illustration given on the next page 
of one of the most distingug garments 
which has appeared this season, will show 
that, whilst its mode is entirely distinct 
from any preceding one, that great beauty 
and comfortable warmth will recommend 


it, whilst its g la militaire effect will make 
it a favourite with those who desire a gar- 


ment of a decided style. 


At the eleyenth hour Mr. Brodie has 
supplied the Fashion Plate. 


assures us he will be in time, so that we 


In future, he 


shall have no occasion to insert a paragraph 
such as appears in the Editor’s Table, and 
which we now withdraw. 
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FurnisHep sy Mr. G. BRODIE, 300 Cana Srreer, New York, 
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SOLU BLE PHOSPHATED 


PERUVIAN GUANO! 


MADE OF GUANOS OF 


DIRECT IMPORTATION, 


Under the personal supervision and direction of Dr. R. H. STABLER, 
Chemist, of this City. 





THIS FERTILIZER we confidently recommend, as the most permanent 
and cheapest yet offered to the public. Being composed of 


NO. 1 PERUVIAN AND SOMBRERO GUANOS 


OF OUR OWN 


DIRECT IMPORTATION 
FROM THE 


CHINCHA AND SOMBRERO ISLANDS, 


WE WARRAT IT IN EVERY RESPECT. 
THE SOMBRERO GUANO 


Before being mixed, is rendered immediately soluble, by the addition of Sulphuric Acid. 
This treatment is universally recommended by the most eminent Agricultural Chemists. 
Without it, the action of the two Guanos, when mixed, is not simultaneous, and conse- 
quently comparatively inefficient. 

This is the ONLY mixture of the Ammoniated and Phosphatic GUANOS we know of, 
yét offered to the Agricultural community, in @ REALLY SOLUBL® form. 


Price $50 per Ton of 2000 pounds. 


Our reports from those who applied the above FERTILIZER to their crops last fall, 
are highly satisfactory—so much so, indeed, as to convince us that our Soluble Phosphated 
Peruvian Guano will ere long be altogether used in this section, as a substitute for the 
Peruvian Guano, which, without the addition of Phosphates, tends rather to exhaust than 
permanently improve the soil. 


FOWLE & CO., 


ALEXANDRIA, VA. 





Nov 60—tf 
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4 Advertising Sheet. 
PERUVIAN SYRUP: 


Protected Solution of Protoxide of Iron Combined. 





This well known Remedy has been used very extensively and with great success for 
the cure of 


D Y S P E P S I A ; AND THE CONSEQUENT 
OR Deterioration of the Blood, 
IMPAIRED AND IMPERFECT And for the cure of the following Diseases, 


DIGESTION, most of which originate in 


DYSBP EePSiA: 

Liver Complaint, Chronic Diarrhea, Nervous Debility, St. Vitus’s Dance, 
Neuralgia and Nervous Afiections, Loss of Appetite, Headache, Languor, 
and Depression of Spirits, Scrofula, Carbuncles and Boils. Piles, 
Scurvy, Affections of the Skin, Consumptive tendenci:s, 
Bronchitis, Chlorosis, Leucorrhea, Prolapsus Uteri, 
and all Diseases pectiliar to Females, and al? 

Complaints accompanied by General 
Debility, and requiring a Tonic 

or Alverative Medicine. 

Norre.—The great value of IRON as a remedy for Dysprpsta, a bad state of the blood, 
and the numerous diseases caused thereby, is well known, and acknowledged by all med- 
ical men. Its failure has been from the want of such a preparation of IRON as shall 
enter the stomach in a Protoxide state, and assimilate at once with the blood. This want 
the PERUVIA:* SYRUP supplies, containing, as it does, IRON in the only form 
in whicis it is possible for it to enter the circulation. For this reason the PERUVIAN 
SYRUP often radically curEs diseases in which other preparations of IRON and other 
medicines have been found to be of no avail. 





Certificate of A. A. HAYES, M.D., of Boston. 


It is well known that the medical effects of Protoxide of Iron are lost by even a very 
brief exposure to air, and that to maintain a solution of Protéxide of Iron, without further 
oxidation, has been deemed impossible. In the PERUVIAN SYRUP this desirable point 
is attained by combination in a way before unknown ; and this solution may replace all the 
proto-carbonates, citrates, and tartrates of the Materia Medica. It is also eminently adapted 
to take the place of any Protoxide of Iron which physicians have used in Scurvy, or 
scorbutic attacks ; and to meet such cases the Syrup should be found in the medicine-chest 


of every ship. A. A. HAYES, Assayer of the State of Massachusetts. 
16 Boytston Street, Boston. 





PAMPHLETS containing Certificates of cures from the following well known Clergymen, 
Physicians, and others, can be had on application, or will be forwarded on request, to 
any address, free of charge. 


Rev. John Pierpent: Rev. Abraham Jackson. Marcelino Aranda, M.D. 
“ Warren Burton. “ J. Pearson, Jr. Abraham Wendell, M.D. 
“« Arthur B. Fuller. “« A. R. R. Crawley. H. E. Kinney, M.D. 

“ Aug. R. Pope. “ Henry Upham. Jose Antonio Sanchez, M.D. 
“ Gurdon Robins. “ §. H. Riddel. Jose d’Espinar, M.D. 

“ Sylvanus Cobb. “ Pp. C. Headley. Thomas A. Dexter, Esq. 

“ Thos. Whittemore. * John W. Olmstead. Thomas C. Amory, “ 

* Osborn Myrick. Lewis Johnson, M.D. Peter Harvey, 6 

“ Ephraim Nute, Jr. Roswell Kinny, M.D. James C. Dunn, $c 

“ Thomas H. Pons. S. H. Kendall, M.D. Samuel May, " 

“ Richard Metcalf. W. B. Chisholm, M.D. Moses Grant, se 

“« M. P. Webster. Francis Dana, M.D. Prof. E. Vitalis Schterb. 

“ Joseph H. Clinch. Jeremiah Stone, M.D. 


JOHN P. JEWETT & CARTER, 


Store 39 Summer Street, (next door to New Post Office,) BOSTON. 
Sa@s The Medicine will still be manufactured by N. CLARKE & CO., but Exclusively 
for us; and, as heretofore, will be 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
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D. APPLETON & CO.’S, 


HOLIDAY GLIET-BOOKS 
AND JUVENILES, FOR 1860-¢1. 


“Tue Promises oF Jesus.” A handsome small quarto. The promises so long and so 
reverently treasured by the Christian world; in this book they are literally written in gold 
—in gold, purple, crimson, blue, and every beautiful colour. The style of the work is sug- 
gested by the ancient illuminated manuscripts, but it is even an enrichment upon the 
most brilliant of them. Every single letter is a study—a little work of art in itself. This 
is, beyond cavil, the most beautiful gift-book that will be offered this season. 


The “Mora Emstems,” of Catz—with Aphorisms, Adages, and Proverbs of all ages 
and nations—is at once witty and wise; full of pleasant mirth-moving scraps, and the 
sage bits of old-world wisdom that never grow musty. Quaint old engravings are ad- 
mirably reproduced on the finer pages of this work. 


Printed upon the finest paper, and bound in the richest style; and makes an exceed- 
ingly elegant quarto volume. Price, according to binding, $7.50; $10; $12. 


“ Ports’ Wir anp Humor.” <A very elegant and excellent book. Illustrated with up- 
wards of one hundred fine wood engravings, after drawing by Charles Bennet and Geo. 
H. Thomas The contents includes pieces from, Chaucer, Wyatt, Milton, Suckling, Am- 
brose Phillips, Sir Wm. Davenant, Cowley, Samuel Butler, Andrew Marvell, and others. 

“Tue May Queen.” By Alfred Tennyson. A dainty small quarto, printed on tinted 
paper, in the best style. Tire illustrations are drawn by Hon. Mrs. Boyle, and there will 
be one on every page. 

“Tue Poerry or Nature.” A collection of short poems upon the seasons, flowers, 
ete.—a tis cvtavo, illustrated with thirty engravings, by Harrison Weir. 

“Toe Hamer.” An ode by Thos. Warton, “written in Whichwood Forest.” The 
poem contains but fifty lines, is printed on one side of the paper only, and illustrated 
with fourteen etchings on steel, all by Birket Foster. These etchings are all minute 
studies of the scenes »nd incidents of country life, to which allusion is made in the ode, 
and are quite unequalled even among the many works of the same artist—the acknow- 
ledged master in the illustration of books. 

“Sones, MaprigaLs, AND Sonnets.” A small duodecimo, printed with coloured picto- 
rial borders to every page, and contains many of the sweetest little morsels of English 
poesy. 

New Epition or SHAKESPEARE, edited by Mary Cowden Clarke. In two volumes. Got- 
ten up with especial reference to its being made a holiday gift-book. Luxuriously printed 
upon fine white paper, illustrations engraved on steel, and may be had in various styles 
of binding. 

“Tap Byron GALLERY or Beauties.” A large octavo of 250 pages, bound in morocco. 
Contains many of the very finest passages from the poems of Lord Byron, selected with 
much care and taste purposely for illustration, and nearly all of the shorter personal 
poems addressed to ladies. Llustrated with thirty-six fine line engravings, done on steel 
by the best English engravers, after designs by different eminent artists. 

An extremely beautiful gift book, especially appropriate for ladies,every page of it being 
so richly filled with ardent expressions of homage and devotion to the beauty and the 
virtues of the softer sex. 

“THe Ports’ Gatuery.” A series of illustrations of the British Poets. A handsome 
royal octavo volume .These beautiful and fine steel engraving are unsurpassed for chaste 
conception and design, and for admirable execution. They are master-pieces of the art, 
and many of them separately mounted would do honor to the collection of a connoisseur. 
They are accompanied with appropriate extracts from various English and American 
poets, including many of the gems of the language. 

The same publishers also offer for the holidays the first American edition of one of the 
most amusing books of illustration ever presented to the public—“ THe ADVENTURES oF 
Brown, Jones, AND Rosinson.” 

In acdition to this extensive list of gift-books, D. A. & Co., will publish over fifty new 
Juveniles—all of them first class. Prominent among the number is a new story by 
“Cousin Alice”’—Mrs. Havens—entitled ‘‘Wuerkt THrre’s a WILL, THERE’s A Way;” a 
charming story by Maria J. McIntosh, and descriptive of the life of two American girls, 
entitled “A Year with Mace anp Emma-” 

Three more books in the Nightcap Series will form part of the Juvenile list; also a 
volume entitled “New Farry Stories ror my Granpcuitpren,” from the German of Geo. 
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6 Advertising Sheet. 


Keil, and one entitled, “FLower Pictures,’ from the Gerrian of Elise Polkb, both traris: 
lated by Miss 8S. W. Lander, of Salem. 

Probably the most attractive of the Juveniles is a set of seven Picture Books :—The 
Bible Picture Book; The Picture Book of English History, etc. The liveliest of the 
series in the “ Picture Book of Merry Tales,” which contains many popular stories, and 
all of thé old Tyll Owleglass stories and jests. 





TICKNOR & FIELDS’S 
List of Books in Press, and Nearly Ready. 


LOCKHART’S LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. Uniform with the Houséhold Editioii 
of the Waverly Novels. With illustrations. 

TALES OF A GRANDFATHER. By Sir Wanrer Scorr. Uniform with the Household 
Edition of Waverly Novels. With illustrations. 

THE CONDUCT OF LIFE. By R. W. Emerson. 1 vol. 16mo. 

NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. By O. W. Hotes. 1 vol. 16 mo. 

LEGENDS OF THE MADONNA. By Mrs. Jameson. Uniform in blue and gold, with 
“Loves of the Poets,” “Characteristics of Women,” etc., with fine portrait of the 
author. 1 vol. Price 75 cents. 

WILLIAM ALLINGHAM’S POEMS. Collected, revised, and arranged by the author. 
1 vol. Biue and Gold. Price 75 cents. 

ODD PEOPLE. A NEW BOOK FOR BOYS. By Captain Mayne Rep, author of 
“Thé Desert Home,” ete. 1 vol. With illustrations. 

THE BOYS’ BOOK OF ANIMALS. With numerous illustrations. By Captain Mayne 
Rew 1 vol. 

GUESSES AT TRUTH. By Two Broriers. From the last English Edition. With 
fine portrait of Archdeacon Hare. 1 handsome volumé, 12mo. 

RECREATIONS OF A COUNTRY PARSON. Being the famous contributions of A. 
K. H. B. to Frazer’s Magazine. 1 vol. 12mo. 

LIFE IN THE OLD WORLD: SWITZERLAND ANDITALY. Being Sketches from 
a Diary during four years’ journeyingss By FreperikA Bremer. Translated by Mary 
Howitt, and printed from her manuscript. 

FIRESIDE TRAVELS. A New Prose Work. By James Russet Lowiun. 1 vol. 16mo. 

THE COMPLETE WORKS OF WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. Library Edition. Re- 
vised and Edited by the Author. 

BEAUTIES OF DE QUINCEY. Selected from the writing of the English Opium Eater. 
With fine portrait. 1 vol. 12mo. 

HESPERIA. By thé late Hon. Ricuarp Henty Witps. 1 vol. 12mo. 

THE HEROES OF EUROPE: A BOOK FOR BOYS. With illustrations. 1 vol. 

LAVINIA. A New Story by the Author of “Doctor Antonio,” and “Lorenzo Benoni.” 
By arrangement with the author. 

AMERICAN WORTHIES. A Series of Biographical Sketches by Turoport Parxsr. 
The volume will contain papers on Franklin, Webster, Washington, Jefferson, John 
Adams, and other distinguished Americans. 

Nov 








ENGLISH IMPORTATION. 
PER STEAMER CITY OF BALTIMORE. 


TEN CASES OF ENGLISH GUNS, assorted lengths and bores. 


S. SUTHERLAND, 132 Main Street, opposite Eagle Square. 
Nov 60—It 


SPORTING AMMUNITION. 


HUNTSMEN’S GOODS AND 


Fowling Tackle of every description. 
Superior Pen, Pocket and Sportsmen’s Knives. 
Walking Canes in great variety. 


Nov 60—I1t S. SUTHERLAND, 132 Main St., opposite Eagle Square. 








Advertising Sheet. 


THE WEEKLY DAY-BOOK, 


HOR 1861. 
The Cheapest and Best New York Family Newspaper Published. 


THE DAY-BOOK holds that this is a government of white men, created by white 
men for themselves and their posterity. Hence it seeks to enforce, as a fundamental 
doctrine, thut inferiority of social and political position for the negro race, and superiority for 
the white race, is the natural order of American society. Considering the maintenance of 
this principle essential to the preservation of freedom and republican institutions, it will 
continue to labour for the time when few or none will dare to dispute it. This is its 
appropriate field of discussion, and it purposes, in the future, to devote itself more ex- 
clusively to the non-partisan aspect of the so-called slavery question, leaving mere 
questions of policy mainly to the party journals. In the future, as in the past, it will 
be independent of all party control, and responsible only to the people. It will devote 
much more space than usual to general and miscellaneous topics—to Literature, Educa- 
tion, Agriculture, Markets, &c., making the Wrexty Day-Boox in every respect the best 
family paper in the country. As the coming year will doubtless be one of the most 
exciting character in public affairs, all persons will need a newspaper. For 1861, the 
following improvements are offered : 

ONE-THIRD MORE READING MATTER.---Txe Day-Book, for 1861, will be 
printed upon new type throughout, cast expressly for it, only a trifle smaller, apparently, 
in size, but really so much smaller as to admit of One-Tairp More Reapine Marrer in 
the same space. 

LITERATURE.--We shall commence with the first isswe. in January, a new original 
story, written expressly for the Wreexty Day-Book, by that popular Southern writer, Prof. 
W. H. Peck, author of “ Brother’s Vengeance,” &c., entitled “ Virqinta GLENCAIRE, A TALE 
oF THE Earty SETTLEMENT OF ALABAMA. "This is a thrilling and intensely interesting story 
of the hardships of pioneer life, the Creek wars, the machinations of the British, and 
Jackson’s campaigns, founded upon historical incidents in Alabama history. 

EDUCATION.---We are making arrangements for a series of letters upon educational 
topics, from every Southern State, concerning the progress and condition of education, 
&c., with a particular inquiry into the characters of school books as they affect the spread 
of anti-slavery opinions. We hope, in this way, to make the Day-Book efficient during 
1861, in stopping, to some extent, the spread of anti-slavery sentiments. We ask the 
assistance of all teachers to aid us in this important work. Voluntary communications 
on this subject are respectfully solicited. 

AGRICULTURE.---We have engaged an experienced man, formerly editor of a 
popular agricultural magazine, to give his special attention to this department, and we 
shall devote a liberal portion of each week’s issue to this important subject. 

MARKBETS.---To this department we shall devote special attention, giving careful 
and complete reports of cotton, grain and provision markets, together with special reports 
of the produce and cattle markets. These latter reports are prepared with unusual care 
by a special reporter, expressly for our columns. They are, of themselves, worth more 
to the planter and farmer than the subscription price of the paper. In every respect it 
is determined to make the WeEekty Day-Booxk second to no journal of its class. Its foreign 
and domestic news, correspondence, telegraphic intelligence, &c., are not surpassed by 
any, while in every respect we intend that it shall be the cheapest general newspaper 
afforded by any one, and as an appreciating public shall enable us, we mean to make a 
better and better paper. To this end we solicit the aid of old friends and the co-opera- 
tion of new ones. 


~1 





TERMS: 

THE DAILY EVENING DAY-BOOEK is $6 00 per annum. It is published at 
24 o'clock every afternoon, and contains all the news of the day, the latest Telegraphic 
intelligence up to the moment of going to press, the Daily Markets, full Commercial 
news, the Stock Board, Ship news, &c., &c. 

THE WEEKLY DAY-BOOE is $2 00 per annum. It is a quarto sheet, issued 
every Saturday, and is not surpassed as a weekly newspaper by any of its class. It con- 
tains all the editorials, and nearly all the reading matter which first appears in the 
Daily, except New York local and ship news, usually not interesting to out-of-town 
readers. 

CLUB RATES.—Two copies of the Werxty Day-Boox will be forwarded to one 
Post-Office for $3; Five copies to one Post-Office for $5; Twenty-one copies to one Post- 
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s Advertising Sheet. 


Office for $20. For a Club of fifty at one Office, we will send the Dairy Evenine Day- 
Book one year. For a Club of one hundred at one Office, we will give to the getter-up a 
copy of Randall’s Life of Jefferson in 3 vols. 8vo.; or Webster's Illustrated Quarto 
Dictionary. 

Clergymen and Teachers will hereafter be furnished the Werxty Day-Boox for one 
dollar per year, the lowest Club rate. 

Payment is required invaribly IN ADVANCE, and the paper is always discontinued at the 
expiration of the time of advance payment. Specimen copies sent FREE. Subscriptions 
can commence at any time. 

When drafts can be obtained they are safer than to send bills. But when money is 
remitted by Postmasters, or Postmasters are made acquainted with the contents of letters 
sent, so they can certify, in case they are lost, that the money was sent, it is at our risk. 

All ordering papers should be careful to write the Post-Office, County and State in full. 

Address 
VAN EVRIE, HORTON & CO., 
Publishers of Day Boor, 
November, 1860, No. 162, Nassau Street, New York. 








GEL. THE.BHS'T. 


WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY, 


NEW PICTORIAL EDITION. 


1500 PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS, 
9,000 to 10.000 NEW WORDS in the Vocabulary 
Table of SYNONYMS, by Prof. GOODRICH. 
With other new features. Together with all the matter of the previous editions. In 
one volume of 1,750 pages. Price $6.50, Sold by all Booksellers. 


G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 


Bae “The eighty pages of Illustrations, comparable iu fineness to those of bank 
notes, are worth the price of the book.”—-Ch. Herald. 


“Get the Best.” Get the Handsomest. 
Get the Cheapest. Get Webster. 


ka Specimen Pamphlets of the new features sent by mail on application. 
Nov 60—it 


Bouquet D’Orleans, 


xX BOURBON. 


From groves of sweet flowers this perfume was culled, 
Where deep golden summers exalt the perfume, 
Where the breeze from the South in the deep glen is lulled, 
Where blossoms exhale, but forever resume--- 
To impart this aroma, ’tis the sweetest, the best, 
It steale o’er the senses as the nectar of Jove, 
To the bouquet of beauty it gives a new zest, 
Is the pride of the toilet and the perfume of love. 
Distilled with great care from the choicest Flowers of the South, expressly for the Boudour, 
Toilet, and Handkerchief, and for Sale only by 
Sept. 60 --ly DOVE & CO., Richmond, Va, 
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THE SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER. 


MACFARLANE & FERGUSSON, Publishers 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 


1861. 1861. 


One page, one year, ; ; . $50 00 
EACH 480 PAGES. Half page one year, : é . 30 00 
Quarter page one year, . , ., 20.00 

Priceg $3.00 in advance. Single insertion, 25 cents a line. 


NEW FEATURES. 


In announcing the Tuirtry-Srecoyp and Turery-Tuip volumes of the Messenger, the 
publishers take pleasure in acknowledging the unabated confidence of the public and 
the press in a magazine which, during so many years, has obtained the favour of the 
Southern people. For more than a quarter of a century, the Messenger has been the 
exponent of Southern opinion, the medium of Southen genius, the bold and outspoken 
advocate of Southern instituNons. Far from abandoning the position heretofore held in 
regard to the paramount quesNon of Slavery, it is prepared to take still higher ground. 
it will maintain, not only that Slavery is a social and political blessing, but that its er- 
tension is a necessary condition of its existence. Essentially a Southern Magazine, the Mes- 
senger claims the right to share the good or evil fortune of the South, whether in the Union 
or out of the Union. 

With respect to its literary merits, the Messenger must speak for itself. Its editorial 
columns have been illustrated by the genins of Edgar A. Poe and John R,. Thomp- 
son, and its pages have been adorned by many of the ablest essays, the profoundest 


criticisms, the most brilliant sketches, the best poetry, and the most popular novels of 


the age. In verification of this statement, we need but to instance “ The Reveries of a 
Bachelor,’ “ The Flush Times of Alabama,” and “ Vernon Grove ;” all of which were 
given to the readers of the Messenger before they appeared in the form of books. No 
pains will be spared to secure literary materials quite as attractive as any that have ap- 
peared in the past. 

Among the New Features to be introduced, are Original Il!ustrations, Fashion Plates, 
Popular Scientific Articles, and a Series of Humorous Sketches and Poems of Southern 
Life. The admirable Lectures of Professor Faraday will be continued. A sparkling 
Novelet, entitled “4 Story of Champaigne,” will appear. Also Translations of the 
shorter and most brilliant stories of the younger Dumas and other celebrated French 
writers. 4 

Attention is directed to our Advertising Sheet, the advantages of which, owing to the 
extensive circulation of the Messenger throughout the Southern States, and the permanent 
nature of a magazine as compared with newspapers, need not be dilated upon. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


The Messenger is not only a literary journal, in the modern sense of the word, but is 
politigal to the extent of being ever ready to defend the South and her institutions, with- 
out invading the domain of party politics. Its contributors are men of solid ability and 
established reputation, and its contents are usually a happy compromise between the 
light literature of Northern magazines and the heavy and solid intellectual food of the 
British Reviews.—New Orleans Crescent. 


Its contents are as varied and spicy, as if in the first instead of the thirty-first volume. 
It now ranks among the oldest, as it has long ranked among the best magazines, in the 
field of American Literature, and we hope it may be welcomed for many years to come, 
With the approbation of an intelligent public—Eaton (Penn.) Herald. 


From the days of Edgar A. Poe, its whilom editor—in truth, from its very commence- 
nent, more than a quarter of a century ago, down to the present day, it has always been 
facile princeps of literary monthlies.— Washington (Ark.) Telegraph. 














Notices of the Press Continued. 


It is remarkable for its affluent and appropriate erudition, for its comprehensive grasp 
of the principles of society, for its elevated tone of moral and religious sentiment; while, 
at the same time, itis a Southern magazine, and a defender of Southern institutions— 
repelling all assaults uwpon the South under what garb they may come. © lt may justly 
claim an honourable place among the first magazines of the world.—-Ruckville (Md.) Jour. 


We consider it equal at least to the best Northern magazine, (whatever that may be.) 
and far superior to most of them,—Cumberland (Md.) Bulletin. 


The contents are various, lively; and some of the papers exhibit thinking, on the 
part of the writer, and will require it from the reader. The new editor presents himself 
gracefully to the reader in his proper department, and opens his game of battle with 
enthusiasm.—Charleston Mercury. 


This magazine has attained a good old age, having lived twenty-five years. It is bold 
and spirited, and stands up bravely for its own side of Mason & Dixon's line.—-Bath 
( Me.) Times. 


The leading representative of the literature of the South for the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, it loses none of its distinctive character and none of its general interest under its 
new management. Now, as before. it contains every month a varied table of contents, 
not diluted with the trash that pertains to most of the Northern magazines, nor yet alto 
gether of that heavy material which make up the magazines from abroad. Each num- 
ber has an agreeable melange of essays, descriptive sketches, reviews, poetry, etc., the 
whole concluding with an Editor’s Table, containing many good things well said.— New 
Orleans Crescent. 


Teems with articles of merit, so distinctand contrasted, that the most jaded taste must 
find some congenial and titillating dainty in its bill of fare.—Furmville Journal. 


The Messenger has deservedly met with suecess in the past, and we sincerely hope 
that it may receive it in the future. For twenty-five years it bas reflected faithfully the 
Southern mind, boldly defending its institutions, and promptly repelling all assaults 
against it, and it should receive from Southern men, at least, a most liberal patronage 
and support.— Pulaski (Ga.) Times. 


This is a Southern work of the*highest literary merit, and should be patronized by the 
Southern people to the exclusion of the Northern. semi-abolition trash to be found in 
every family. If we want to make our Yankee neighbours let us alone and attend to 
their own legitimate business, of manufacturing “wooden nutmegs” and other staple 
commodities of a like nature, the South must quit patronizing them so liberally, to the 
exclusion of the products of their own skill and talent.—Somerville (Ala.) Democrat. 


It is of a much higher tone than many other periodicals that are far more popular, and 
ought to have more patronage. But the South has a passion for Yankee broo.ns, Yankee 
onions, and Yankee literature, of which it can’t be cured either by the abuse heaped 
upon it by impudent Yankees, nor by presenting to it better articles of Southern produe- 
tion, and on better terms.— Rural Southerner. 


The Southern Literary Messenger is very “ pronounced” in latitude, geographically. 
One would not expectto see Northern policy, economy, or customs advocated in its pages, 
but might reasonably hope to find the ability that is known to preside over its columas 
employed in illuminating subjects less occult than “the difference of race between the 
Northern and Southern people” of the United States. Such is the title of the leading 
article in the number of the Messenger before us.—N. Y. Century. 


The new editor, Dr. George W. Bagby, is-a humourist of the first water, and we feel 
every assurance that in his bands this favovrite magazine of the South. which has outlived 
so many similar enterprises In) VAniohs parts of the country, will achieve yet greater 
popularity than it has ever before enjoyed. Dr. Bagby’s contributions alone will consti- 


tute a feature in the work which must make it sought after by all who enjoy genuine 
fun.—Field and Fireside. 


Mr. Thompson is succeéded in the editorial control of the “ Messenger” by Dr. Geo. 
W. - Bagby, of Richmond, a gentlémen who, by the distinction he has already won in 
various walks of literature, affords the best possible assurance that the magazine will 
maintain its established repvtation in his hands.—National Intelligencer. 


John R. Thompson, Esq., is sacceedéd by a young man of great talent; alréddy known 
in literary circles as the 4uthor of ‘“ The Virginia Editor,” “ Mozis Addams Letters to Billy 
Ivvins,” “Biue Eyes and Battlewick,” and many other articles evincing talent and hu- 
mour. Under the editorial control of Dr. Geo. W. Bagby, we feel assuréd that the Mes- 
senger will, at all times, sustain its rahk as one of the best periodicals in the country: 
We congratulate the readérs of the Messenger upon the happy choice of its present editor 
by the proprietors.—Vas Echo. 
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Fashion Hlate----The Garibalsi. 


The illustration we publish this month is a fine contrast to the styles which have pre- 
ceded it, and it will be found to be one admirably adapted to actual wear and tear of 
every day use. The great objects of such garments, gracefulness of form, comfort to the 
wearer, and actual service for warmth, are admirably met with in this style; and when 
the last, but not least desideratum, is added, that of comparative economy in cost, we 


have said all that is required to recommend it. 
































FASHION PLATE. 


Furnisuep By Mr. G. BRODIE, 300 Cana Street, New York, 
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SOLUBLE PHOSPHATED 


PERUVIAN GUANO! 


MADE OF GUANOS OF 


DIRECT IMPORTATION, 


Under the personal supervision and direction of Dr. R. H. STABLER, 
Chemist, of this City. 








THIS FERTILIZER we confidently recommend, as the most permanent 
and cheapest yet offered to the public. Being composed of 


NO. 1 PERUVIAN AND SOMBRERO GUANOS 


OF OUR OWN 


DIRECT IMPORTATION 
FROM THE 


CHINCHA AND SOMBRERO ISLANDS, 


WE WARRANT IT IN EVERY RESPECT. 
THE SOMBRERO GUANO 


Before being mixed, is rendered immediately soluble, by the addition of Sulphuric Acid, 
This treatment is universally recommended by the most eminent Agricultural Chemists. 
Without it, the action of the two Guanos, when mixed, is not simultaneous, and conse- 
quently comparatively inefficient. 

This is the onLY mixture of the Ammoniated and Phosphatic GUANOS we know of, 
yet offered to the Agricultural community, in a REALLY SOLUBLE form. 


Price $50 per Ton of 2000 pounds. 


Our reports from those who applied the above FERTILIZER to their crops last fall, 
are highly satisfactory—so much so, indeed, as to convince us that our Soluble Phosphated 
Peruvian Guano will ere long be altogether used in this section, as a substitute for the 
Peruvian Guano, which, without the addition of Phosphates, tends rather to exhaust than 
permanently improve the soil. 


FOWLE & CoO., 


ALEXANDRIA, VA. 





Nov 60—tf 
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PERUVIAN SYRUP: 


— 


Protected Solution of Protoxide of fron Combined. 





This well known Remedy has been used very extensively and with great success for 
the cure of 


D ¥ ~ Pp EK P S I A ; AND THE CONSEQUENT 
on Deterioration of the Blood, 
!}MPAIRED AND IMPERFECT And for the cure of the following Diseases, 
DIGESTION nrost of which originate in 
DYSPFPHPSIA: 


Liver Complaint, Chronic Diarrhea, Nervous Debility, St. Vitas’s Dance, 
Neuralgia and Nervous Aflections, Loss of Appetite, Headache, Languor, 
and Depression of Spirits, Scrofula, Carbuncles and Boils. Piles, 
Scurvy, Afiecticns of the Skin, ‘Consumptive tendenci-s, 
Bronchitis, Chlorosis, Leucorrhea, Prolapsus Uteri, 
and all Diseases peculiar to Females, and all 
Complaints accompanied by General 
Debility, and requiring a Tonic 

or Alterative Medicine. 

Notr.—The great value of IRON as a remedy for Dyspepsia, a bad state of the blood, 
and the numerous diseases caused thereby, is well known, and acknowledged by all med- 
ical men. Hts failure has been from the want of such a preparation of IRON as shall 
enter the stomach in a Protoxide state, and assimilate at once with the blood. This want 
the PERUVIAN SYRUP supplies, containing, as it does, ERON in the only form 
in which it is possible for it to enter the circulation. For this reason the PERUVIAN 
SYRUP often radically cures diseases in which other preparations of IRON and other 
medicines have been fourtd to be of no avail. 


Certificate of A. A. HAYES, M.D., of Boston. 


It is well known that the medical effects of Protoxide of Iron are lost by even a very 
brief exposure to air, and that to maintain a solution of Protoxide of Iron, without further 
oxidation, has been deemed impossible. In the PERUVIAN SYRUP this desirable point 
is attained by combination in a way before unknown ; and this solution may replace all the 
proto-carbonates, citrates, and tartrates of the Materia Medica. It is also eminently adapted 
to take the place of any Protoxide of Iron which physicians have used in Scurvy, or 
scorbutic attacks ; and to meet such cases the Syrup should be found in the medicine-chest 
of every ship. A. A. HAYES, Assayer of the State of Massachusetts. 

16 Boyrston Street, Boston. 








PAMPHLETS containing Certificates of cures from the following well known Clergymen, 
Physicians, and others, can be had on application, or will be forwarded on request, to 
any address, free of charge. 


Rev. John Pierpont. Rev. Abraham Jackson. Marcelino Aranda, M.D. 
“ Warren Burton. “ J. Pearson, Jr. Abraham Wendell, M.D. 
« Arthur B. Fuller. “« A.R. R. Crawley. H. E. Kinney, M.D. 

“ Aug. R. Pope. “ Henry Upham. Jose Antonio Sanchez, M.D. 
“ Gurdon Robins. “ §. H. Riddel. Jose d’Espinar, M.D. 

“ Sylvanus Cobb. “« P. C. Headley. Thomas A. Dexter, Esq. 

« Thos. Whittemore. « John W. Olmstead. Thomas C. Amory, “ 

* Osborn Myrick. Lewis Johnson, M.D. Peter Harvey, “ 

“ Ephraim Nute, Jr. Roswell Kinny, M.D. James C. Dunn, “ 

“ Thomas H. Pons. S. H. Kendall, M.D. Samuel May, se 

“ Richard Metcalf. W. B. Chisholm, M.D. Moses Grant, vc 

“ M. P. Webster. Francis Dana, M.D. Prof. E. Vitalis Scherb. 

“ Joseph H. Clinch. Jeremiah Stone, M.D. 


JOHN P. JEWETT & CARTER, 


Store 39 Summer Street, (next door to New Post Office,) BOSTON. 
fay The Medicine will still be manufactured by N. CLARKE & CO., but Exclusively 
for us; and, as heretofore, will be 


SoLnD BY ALI DRUGGISTS: 
Nov 60—ly 
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ARTISTS’ AND PAINTERS’ SUPPLY STORE. 


MR. &. GXYBROCK 
HAALs Lhe AA Ul, 
(LATE OF THE FIRM OF WM. SATTLER & CO.,) 


Desires to inform his friends and the public generally, that he has opened the new store, 


No. 233 Main Street, under the Spotswood Hotel, 


For the supply of all articles in use among Painters, Artists, Architects, Engineers, and 
Draughtsmen generally. 


TRE ARTISTS’ MATUIERLALS 


May at all times be relied upon, as no pains will be spared always to secure the most 
choice and approved manufacture. 
Teachers and Schools, especially, will find an Extensive Assortment of 


PRINTS FOR DRAWING MODELS AND GRECIAN PAINTING, 


And all the materials used in those arts, which will be supplied at as low rates 
as in any Northern market. 


PIGYURE FRAMES AND GILT MOULDINGS 


Of all styles, constantly on hand and made to order. 


LOOKINGGLASS FRAMES 


Made to order, in the best manner, and of the latest styles. 
A CHOICE ASSORIMENT OF ENGRAVINGS, &C., 
Suitable for Parlors and Drawing-Rooms, which will be cheerfully shown, 
and which the public are invited to inspect. 
The favor of your commands is respectfully solicited by your most obedient, 


ALBERT LYBROCK, 
Ricumonp, Oct. 1, 1860. [Dec. ’60.—1y] No. 233 Main Street. 





THE VIRGINIA FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF RICHMOND. 


Chartered 1832. Capital and Surplus $250,000. 


This old Company has enjoyed, during the whole period of its existence, the public 
confidence; has paid its patrons losses to the extent of a million and a half Dollars, and 
is still prosperous and popular. For the past few years, especially, its Directors and 
Officers have laboured to put their Institution on the most favourable footing possible, in 
the selection of risks as to class and amount, and by the accumulation of a surplus for 
the security of their assured and the perpetuity of its business. They are, moreover, 
actuated by a desire to afford the fullest protection to the Policy holder, at the lowest 
rates compatible with their mutual interests. Being a strictly Home Company, all persons 
who pay premiums to it contribute to the success of Southern enterprise. while providing 
for themselves as full indemnity against loss as can be obtained in any other Company. 
Insurance made on Dwellings, Stores, Mills, Barns, Merchandize, Produce, Furniture, and 
almost all kinds of property. For the convenience of the readers of the “ Messenger,” 
we name the following gentlemen, who will give information concerning the Company 
and its rates, aud will receive applications for Insurance in their several localities: 
E. B. Powell, Alexandria; D. G. Thomas, Abingdon; John S. Wilson, Buchanan; P. E. 
Bacon, Charlottesville; James W. Shields, Christiansburg; Andrew Fudge, Covington; 
William Rison, Danville; F. N. Watkins, Farmville; Hatt, Hayes & Co., Fredericksburg; 
T. G. Godwin, Fincastle; Sam’l K. Sterling, Harrisonburg; J. E. Bell, Lewisburg; Jas. 
Compton, Jr., Lexington; J. M. Reese, Liberty; M. C. Totten, Piedmont; J. D. Arm- 
strong, Romney; Thos. A. Bledsoe, Staunton ; J. H. Barlow, Williamsburg ; James Shipley, 
Winchester. 





W. L. COWARDIN, President. 
Wiuiam Wiis, Jr., Secretary. [Dec. '60.—1ly] 
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THE WEEKLY DAY-BOOK, 


FOR 1861. 
The Cheapest and Best New York Family Newspaper Published. 


THE DAY-BOOE holds that this is a government of white men, created by white 
men for themselves and their posterity. Hence it seeks to enforce, as a fundamental 
doctrine, that inferiority of social and political position for the negro race, and superiority for 
the white race, is the natural order of American society. Considering the maintenance of 
this principle essential to the preservation of freedom and republican institutions, it will 
continue to labour for the time when few or none will dare to dispute it. This is its 
appropriate field of discussion, and it purposes, in the future, to devote itself more ex- 
clusively to the non-partisan aspect of the so-called slavery question, leaving mere 
questions of policy mainly to the party journals. In the future, as in the past, it will 
be independent of all party control, and responsible only to the people. It will devote 
much more space than usual to general and miscellaneous topics—to Literature, Educa- 
tion, Agriculture, Markets, &c., making the Weexty Day-Book in every respect the best 
family paper in the country. As the coming year will doubtless be one of the most 
exciting character in public affairs, all persons will need 4 newspaper. For 1861, the 
following improvements are offered : 

ONE-THIRD MORE READING MATTER.—Tue Day-Boox, for 1861, will be 
printed upon new type throughout, cast expressly for it, only a trifle smaller, apparently, 
in size, but really so much smaller as to admit of One-Tuirp More Reapine Marrér in 
the same space: 

LITERATURE.---We shall conimence with the first tssue. in January, a new original 
story, written expressly for the Weexty Day-Book, by that popultir Southern writer, Prof: 
W. H. Peck, author of “ Brother’s Vengeance,” &c., entitled “ Virainta GLENCAIRE, A TALE 
oF THE Earty SETTLEMENT OF ALABAMA. ’’This is a thrilling and intensely interesting story 
of the hardships of pioneer life, the Creek wars, the machinations of the British, and 
Jackson’s campaigns, founded upon historical incidents in Alabama history. 

EDUCATION.—-We are making arrangements for a series of letters upon educational 
topics, from every Southern State, concerning the progress and condition of education, 
&c., with a particular inquiry into the characters of school books as they affect the spread 
of anti-slavery opinions. We hope, in this way, to make the Day-Boox eflicient during 
1861, in stopping, to some extent, the spread of anti-slavery sentiments. We ask the 
assistance of all teachers to aid us in this important work. Voluntary communications 
on this subject are respectfully solicited. 

AGRICULTURE.--We have engaged an experienced man, formerly editor of a 
popular agricultural magazine, to give his special attention to this department, and we 
shall devote a liberal portion of each wéek’s issue to this important subject. 

MARKETS.---To this department we shall devote special attention, giving careful 
and complete reports of cotton, grain and provision markets, together with special reports 
of the produce and cattle markets. These latter reports are prepared with unusual care 
by a special reporter, expressly for our columns. They are, of themselves, worth more 
to the planter and farmer than the subscription price of the paper. In every respect it 
is determinéd to make the Werexty Day-Book second to no journal of its class. Its foreign 
and domestic news, correspondence, telegraphic intelligence, &c., are nbt surpassed by 
any, while in every respect we intend that it shall be the cheapest general newspaper 
afforded by any one, and as an appreciating public shall enable us, we mean to make a 
better and better paper. To this end we solicit the aid of old friends and the co-opera- 
tion of new ones. 

TERMS: 

THE DAILY EVENING DAY-BOOK is $6 00 per annum. It is published at 
24 o’ciock every afternoon, and contains all the news of the day, the latest Telegraphic 
intelligence up to the moment of going to press, the Daily Markets, full Commercial 
news, the Stock Board, Ship news, &c., &c. 

THE WEEKLY DAY.BOOK is $2 00 per annum. It is a quarto sheet, issued 
every Saturday, and is not surpassed as a weekly newspaper by any of its class. It con- 
tains all the editorials, and nearly all the reading matter which first appears in the 
Daily, excépt New York local and ship news, usually not interesting to out-of-town 
readers. 

CLUB RATES.—Two copies of the Wrtxiy Day-Boox will be forwarded to one 
Post-Office for $3; Five copies to one Post-Office for $5; Twenty-one copies to one Post 
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Office for $20. Fora Club of fifty at one Office, we will send the Dairy Evenine Day 
Book one year. For a Club of one hundred at one Office, we will give to the getter-up a 
copy of Randall’s Life of Jefferson in 3 vols. 8vo.; or Webster’s Illustrated Quarto 
Dictionary. ‘ 

Clergymen and Teachers will hereafter be furnished the Weexty Day-Boox for one 
dollar per year, the lowest Club rate. 

Payment is required invaribly IN ADVANCE, and the paper is always discontinued at the 
expiration of the time of advance payment. Specimen copies sent FREE. Subscriptions 
can commence at any time. 

When drafts can be obtained they are safer than to send bills. _But when money is 
remitted by Postmasters, or Postmasters are made acquainted with the contents of letters 
sent, so they can certify. in case they are lost, that the money was sent, it is at our risk. 

All ordering papers should be careful to write the Post-Office, County and State in full. 

Address 
VAN EVRIE, HORTON & CO., 
Publishers of Day Boox, 
November, 1860. No. 162, Nassau Street, New York. 


BOOK-BIN DIN G 


In the City of Richmond has at last been brought to perfection. At the Mechanics’ Ex- 
hibition just closed, we had the pleasure of examining a LepGger and JourNAL, bound in 
pannel style, beautifully embellished with gilt and finished in the most exquisite man- 
ner. Both volumes were fitted on rollers skillfully inserted in the boards, to prevent 
rubbing ; and the ruling in each was not only neat but elegant. 

These books were gotten up under the direction of Mr. Jos. J. English, foreman of 
J. W. RANDOLPH, by whom he has been constantly employed for more than twenty 
years.—Richmond Dispatch. 

At 121 Main Street, can be found at all times a good stock of home made account 
books. All kinds of book-binding done in superior style. 

Dec 60—tf 





ANTICIPATIONS OF THE FUTURE TO SERVE AS LESSONS FOR 
THE PRESENT TIME. 


In the form of extracts of letters from an English resident in the United States to the 
London Times, from 1864 to 1870, with an appendix on the causes and consequences 
of the Independence of the South. 

“Tf this be treason make the most of it.”--Patrick Henry, 1765. 

J. W. Randolph, will, on the 1st of September, publish the above, in one handsome 
12mo. volume of about 400 pages. Price $1 00. 

New books just published by Randolph: O'Neill's Carpenter’s Guide to Hand Railing 
and Stair Building, plates, $2 00; Bridges and Atkins’ Miner’s Own Book and Guide, 
plates, $2 00; Southern and South Western Sketclies—--Fun, Sentiment and Adventure, 
60c. Sent by mail, post paid, to all who remit the price. 


J. W. RANDOLPH, Richmond, Va. 


Bouquet D’Orleans, 


OR 


xx BOURBON. 


From groves of sweet flowers this perfume was culled, 
Where deep golden summers exalt the perfume, 
Where the breeze from the South in the deep glen is lulled, 
Where blossoms exhale, but forever resume--- . 
To impart this aroma, ‘tis the sweetest, the best, 
It steals o’er the senses as the nectar of Jove, 
To the bouquet of beauty it gives a new zest, 
Is the pride of the toilet and the perfume of love. 
Distilled with great care from the choicest Flowers of the South, expressly for the Boudour, 
Toilet, and Hardkerchief, and for Sale only by 
Sept. 69 --lv DOVE & CO., Richmond, Vea. 
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GROVER & BAKER'S 


NOISELESS 


SEWING MACHINE, 


FOR PLANTER®S USE. 


; 
.* 














The very great success of the Grover & Baker Sewing 
Machine throughout the Southern States has been peculiarly 
ratifying to the manufacturers, who are led to believe that their endeavcurs to make a RELIABLE 
Machine have been appreciated. The policy of the Company will be unchanged, and, as bereto- 
fore, each Machine will be warranted in every respect to be as represented. That we manufacture 
and sell the Machine best adapted to all the wants of the people of the South, can be attested by 
thousands of Families and Planters who have them in daily use; and feeling the importance of 
meeting every want of the Southern people, we have just introduced 


AN ENTIRELY NEW MACHINE, 


MADE EXPRESSLY FOR PLANTERS’ USE; 


A Machine that will sew the finest fabrics for the inmates of the household, and the coarsest goods 
for the negroes of the field. It is so simple in construction, that a servant of ordinary capacity 
can readily learn to work it, and keep it in order. In ordinary wear, the machine cannot get out 
of repair, and should last many years---being constructed with especial care as to durability. We 
feel every confidence of it giving the most complete satisfaction. ‘That our Machines will do bet- 
ter sewing than can be done by hand, is evidenced by numerous testimonials, and from many we 
select and invite attention to a few, as showing 


WHAT THE SOUTHERN PEOPLE SAY: 


“ Mas, JEFFERSON Davis, presents her compliments to Grover & Baker, and takes pleasure in 
saying that she has used one of their Machines for two years, and finds it still in good order, makes 
a beautifal stitch, and does easily work of any kind.”--- Washington, D. C. 

“| have used one of Grover & Baker’s Family Sewing Machines for more than three years, and 
do not hesitate to say that it has given entire satisfaction. I cheerfully recommend them to all who 
wish to have their sewing well and quickly done.”’---Mrs. Robt. Widdicombe, Washington, D. C. 

‘*f take pleasure in saying, that the Grover & Baker Sewing Machines have more than sus- 
tained my expectation. After trying and returning others, I have three of them in operation in my 
different places, and, after four years’ trial, have no fault to find.”-- J. H. Hammond, Senator of 
South Carolina. 

“ My wife has had one of Grover & Baker’s Family Sewing Machines for some time, and I am 
satisfied it is one of the best labour-saving machines that hus been invented. I take much pleas- 
ure in recommending it to the public.”=-f. G Harris, Governor of Tennessee. 

“I take pleasure in saying that the Grover & Baker’s Sewing Machine has fully sustained my 
expectations, and, after a trial of more than a year, I am so well pleased with it that 1 take pleas- 
ure in recommending it to my friends.’’---Mrs. W. H, Rittenhouse, Georgetown, D. C. 

“{ am very much pleased with my Sewing Machine; it I could not get another, I would not 
take ten times what it cost me. It more than realizes my most sanguiiie expectations.’’---C. R. 
Nash, Camden C. H., N. C. 


OFFICES OF EXHIBITION AND SALE: 


495 Broadway, New York; 181 Baltimore Street, Baltimore; Mechanic’s Institute, Richmond ; 
249 King St., Charleston; 41 St. Francis St., Mobile; 11 Camp St., New Orleans; 94 Fourth St., 
Louisville; 4 Higgins’ Block, Lexington; 124 North Fourth Street, St. Louis; Thos. P. Stoveall, 
Augusta, Agent for Georgia; Mrs. C. Branard, Galveston, Agent for Texas. Agencies will be 
found in most of the cities and towns of the South. Jan. 60---ly 








WANTED---DeBOW'S REVIEW. 


J. W. RANDOLPH, Richmond, will pay $5 for DeBow’s Review for 1846, or 10 cents 
each for odd numbers ; $2 each for 1847, ’48, ’49, 50 and °51, complete, or 10 cents each 
for odd numbers; 5 cents each for odd numbers of any other year. 

Dec 60-—if 
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THE SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER. 


MACFARLANE & FERGUSSON, Publishers, 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 


1861. 1861. 
TWO VOLUMES A YEAR. ADVERTISEMENT SHEET. 


One page, one year, ; ; . $50 00 
EACH 480 PAGES. Half page one year, ’ ; . 80 00 
Quarter page one year, . , . 20 00 
Price, $3.00 in advance. Single insertion, 25 cents a line. 


NEW FEATORES. 


In announcing the Tuirty-Seconp and Tuirty-Tuimp volumes of the Messenger, the 
publishers take pleasure in acknowledging the unabated confidence of the public and 
the press in a magazine which, during so many years, has obtained the favour of the 
Southern people. For more than a quarter of a céntury, the Messenger has been the 
exponent of Southern opinion, the medium of Southen genius, the bold and outspoken 
advocate of Southern institutions. Far from abandoning the position heretofore held in 
regard to the paramount question of Slavery, it is prepared to take still higher ground. 
It will maintain, not only that Slavery is a social and political Blessing, but that its ea- 
tension is a necessary condition of its existence, Essentially a Southern Magazine, the Mes- 
sénge’ claims the right to share the good or evil fortune of the South, whether in the Union 
or out of the Unions 

With respect to its literary merits, the Messengér must speak for itself. Its editorial 
columns have been illustrated by the genius of Edgar A. Poe and John R. Thomp- 
son, and its pagés have been adorned by many of the ablest essays, the profoundest 
criticisms, the most brilliant sketches, the best poetry, and the most popular novels of 
the age. In verification of this statement, we need_but to instance “ The Reveries of a 
Bachelor,’ “The Flush Times of Alabama,” and “ Vernon Grove ;” all of which were 
given to the readers of the Messenger before they appeared in the form of books. No 
pains will be spared to secure literary materials quite as attractive as any that have ap- 
peared in the past. 

Among the New Features to be introduced, are Original Illustrations, Fashion Plates, 
Popular Scientific Articles, and a Series of Humorous Sketches and Poems of Southern 
Life. The admirable Lectures of Professor Faraday will be continued. A sparkling 
Novelet, entitled “.4 Story of Champuigne,’ will appear. Also Translations of the 
shorter and most brilliant stories of the younger Dumas and other celebrated French 
writers. 

Attention is directed to our Advertising Sheet, the advantages of which, owing to the 
extensive circulation of the Messenger throughout the Southern States, and the permanent 
nature of a magaziné as compared with newspapers, need not be dilated upon, 


PLANTATION BOOK. 


Plantation and Farm Instruction, Regulation, Record, Inventory and Account Book, for the 
use of Managers of Estates and for the better ordering and management of plantation 
and farm business in every particular. By a Southern Planter. “Order is Heaven's 
first law.” New Edition, with additions, cap folio, half calf—price $1.50. 
Jarger edition for the use of Cotton Plantations—price, 
paid. 


Also a 
2.00, either sent by mail post 


This book is by one of thé best and most systematic farmers in Virginia, and expe 

® mienced farmers have expressed the opinion that those who use it will save hundreds of 
' dollars, 

| J. W. RANDOLPH, 121 Main Street, Richmond, will publish the above valuable 
work December 10th. Dec 60—tf 
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WILLCOX & GIBBS’ 


Si wi NG MACBIN Ws. 
A VIRGINIA INVENTION. 
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Invented by J. E. A. GIBBS, of Mill Point, Pocahontas Co., Va. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS’ SEWING MACHINE—“ Fills nearer than any other on exhibition, 
all the requirements of a pertect family machine.”— Franklin Insvitute. 

WIL.L.LCOX & GIBBS’ SEWING MACHINE—* Can make 4,000 stitches a 
Express. 

WILLCOX & GIBBS’ SEWING MACHINE—* Has evident points of superiority over all 
others.” — Philadelphia Evening Journal. . 

WILLCOX & GIBBS’ SEWING MACHINE—* Has combined with its own peculiar merit, 
al/ the really valuable improvements of the bigher priced machines.” — Peunsy/vanian, 

WILLCOX & GIBBs’ SEWING MACHINE—* A mechanical wonder, a huusehold neces- 
sitv. ’—Svrientific American. 

WLI.LCOX & GIBBS’ SEWING MACHINE—‘ Is a public benefactor.’—Boston Tran- 


minute.’— 


script. 

WILLCOX & GIBBS’ SEWING MACHINE—" We have one of these machines in use, and 
think more highly of it than anv of the number we have tried.’— Richmond Whig, 

WILLCOX & GIBBS’ SEWING MACHINE—* We have given this machine A fuir trial. 
It works admirably, and is very easily kept in order. JOHN W. EERGUSSON. 

This celebrated Sewing Machine is for sale at BELVIN’'S SEWING MACHINE WARE: 
ROOMS. Entrance on 12:h, front of Bank Street ; also, through Belvin & Atkinson’s Furniture 
Wareroom, en Governor Street. 

kee’ PRICE $35 TO $80. «qs 

Also, the PARKER SEWING MACHINE, new stvle; makes the dou! le lock stitch, together 

with a good assortment of Lock Stitch Sewing Macltines, of the most approved kinds. % 


Likewise, AIKENS’ FAMILY KNITTING MACHINE, a new and useful invention. 
August, 1860, 


J. R. KEININGHAM, 
DEALER IN 
BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 
211 Broad Street, between 4th and 5th, 
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